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STELA IN HONOUR OF AMENOPHIS HI AND TAYA, 
FROM TELL EL-““AMARNAH 


By F. Lu. GRIFFITH 


With Plate I. 


Our work amongst the houses of Tell el-‘Amarnah in the beginning of 1924 brought to 
light several shrine-shaped or round-topped stelae (some of them very small and rude), 
showing a king and queen, or king alone, seated before a stand with food ete. under the rays 
of Aten. They are evidently relics of the loyalty and worship accorded by the people to the 
divine king and his family‘, the king himself being subject only to the supreme Aten. The 
finest of the stelae (found in a very large and impurtant house) is shown on the accompany- 
ing plate made from one of Mr. Chaundy’s admirable photographs; instead of the reigning 
king we here have the royal parents in a similar scene. The fragments were put together 
by Mr. Young at the Ashmolean Museum and the stela is now in the British Muscum. The 
description of it is as fullows: 

540, Shrine-shaped stela of limestone sculptured and painted, height 30 cim., width 
of “roof” 30 cm. 

At the top is a row of uraei wearing disks with traces of blue and red paint, above a 
cavetto cornice, blue, red and ?. Below this are traces of colour on the architrave and 
from it hang numerous bunches of grapes, apparently blue on a red ground. The jambs 
are decorated with bouquets of lotus flowers and buds with a leaf at the top which on the 
right jamb leaves the grapes visible while on the left it conceals them. Inside the shrine 
at the top is seen the blue sky, below which is the sun’s disk with uraeus and “nkh, and 
short radiating arms, one of the hands extending “life” to Amenophis TI and another to 
Queen Taya seated by his side; a small stand of offerings is on the right and a large one 
with meat, censers, garlands, papyrus and ears of corn before the king on the left. 

The representation of the king is noteworthy; the thick neck distinguishes him at 
once from Akhenaten though the figure is treated in the usual Akhenaten style. He sits in 
a rather weary and decrepit attitude with the head thrown forward, the right hand over 
his knee, He wears a khepersh-cap, coloured black instead of the usual blue, blue necklace- 
bands on his neck and chest, a fringed garment down to the ankles, sandals on his fect. 
The colouring is both unconventional and inappropriate though pleasing. Red may repre- 
sent the Hesh seen beneath the garment but the bare flesh seems generally to have been 
left pale or white for the sake of contrast. 

Unhappily the head and body of the queen are almost destroyed. Her hair is preserved 
on a fragment of uncertain position and her head-dress was of a shape now difficult to 
recognize : another uncertain fragment coloured blue and red may belong to her arm. The 
profile of her face to the top of the nose is preserved at the king’s shoulder. The hand laid 


1 Compare the beautiful triptyeb-stela of the royal family published with others of the same character 
in BorcHarpt. Portruts der Konigin Nofret-ete, PJ. I. It served as an altar-piece, op. e7t., 20-24, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xi. 1 
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across her lap probably also belongs to the queen rather than the king. Her garment 
appears to reach nearly to the ankle but it is doubtful if it has been fringed. Both king 
and queen have streamers flowing from the head-dress and the waist-band, and their feet 
rest on red cushions upon a blue mat. There appears to be a low stool at the side of the 
throne supporting garlands or collars. 

The inscriptions give the name and titles of the Aten, the cartouches of the Aten in 
their later form, two cartouches of Amenophis III (repeating however the prenomen in 
order to avoid the nuw unorthodox name Amenhotp) and the cartouche of Taya. 

The edges of the stela were painted in bands (not now traceable since it was cleaned), 
and the cornice of uraei ete. is carried along the sides. 

This stela is from R. 44, 2, the house of Pnehesi. It is in several fragments and im- 
portant pieces are missing. Most of the pieces were found at the east and west ends of the 
north loggia, about 10cm. above the floor, but one large fragment was in the west loggia. 
Much of the colour, especially the powdery blue paint, fell away with the dirt and dust 
encrusted upon it. 

The form of the Aten names on this stela shows that it was made not earlier than the 
second half of the reign of Akhenaten, many years after the death of his father. 
Amenophis IIT is shown as an aged man and fat; an example of such a portrait, but 
without the name, was found at Tell el-‘Amarnah in the workshop of the chief sculptor 
Dhoutmose’, The replacement of the Amenite nomen by a repetition of the prenomen is 
found also in a graffito at Aswan? 


' Borcwarpt, Mitteidlungea, no. 57, p. 14. Compare Borcaarpt, Portratkopf der Konigin Teje, fig. 12 
and the stela dedicated by Taya to her deceased husband, ibid., fig. 26, both from Ghurdb. 
* Mariette, Wonuments, Pl. 26u; De Morean, Catalogue 1, no. 174. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT EL-‘AMARNAH, 
SEASON 1924-5 


By T. WHITTEMORE 
With Plates II to VIIL 


The shadow of Mr, Newton’s death Hes heavily upon the work of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society at El-Amarnah this year. Mr. Newton reached Cairo, accompanied by 
Mr. Duncan Greenlees and Mr. H. B. Clark, who had travelled out from England with him, 
on the first day of November, and three days later went up the river with them. I joined 
them at El-‘Amarnah on the seventh of December. Obviously Mr. Newton was not quite 
in his usual health, but no one attached grave importance to what appeared to be but a 
slight indisposition. 

The North Palace, which had been but partly excavated in the winter of 1923-4, was 
to be the main object of inquiry this season. Since the services of the entire staff were 
needed on the site, it was proposed that the large ancient house close at hand, which 
last year had been partially retrieved to make a lodging for the excavators near the work, 
should be still further restored to accommodate the whole family—staff, servants and 
occasional guests. While this work of renovation was proceeding the old staff house at 
El-Hag Kandil was occupied, and a small group, comprising the trained workmen from 
Kuft, annually in the service of the Society, and a few men and children from the neigh- 
bouring village, was put to work on town houses, a stop-gap always available at El-‘Amarnah. 
About a week later this group was increased to full strength by numbers drawn equally 
from El-Hag Kandil and Et-Til, and the undertaking of the season was fairly begun. 

Events of one sort and another, however, together with delays in completing the north 
house, prevented abandonment of the southern quarters until early December. One of the 
staff was in constant oversight of the work, and Mr. Newton himself came up a distance of 
three miles for a part of each day. At last, in the first week of December, we were all 
living together in our new home at the north. What seemed to be an attack of influenza 
sent Mr. Newton to bed, but as days went on and he’ appeared no better, he was taken over 
the fields on a litter on the shoulders of our men, down the river to Mellawi in our uwn 
felucca, and so by train to the American Hospital in Asyat. Even at the hospital the 
doctors were, at first, mystified, but change rapid and alarming set in and it was soon 
evident that his illness was Encephalitis lethargica. On Christmas Day he died. All that 
could have been done in England was done for him there in Egypt. He was tenderly and 
intelligently cared for by the doctors and nurses at the hospital. His coffin, covered with 
roses, stood in the hospital chapel, where the burial service from the Book of Common 
Prayer was read. He was buried in the Anglo-American Cemetery at Asytit. 

Such a calamity determined us to close the work at the earliest possible moment, 
Meanwhile Mr. Robert Mond, with his usual helpfulness, sent us Mr. Emery for a few days 
to work on inscriptions, and Mr. Lythgoe, Curator of the Department of Egyptian Anti- 
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quities in the New York Metropolitan Museum, generously lent us from his work at Thebes 
Mr. Wilkinson who, in the time at his command, traced some of the more important 
paintings in the palace. 

The fullowing statement is but a preliminary report on the work of the season of 
1924-25 at El-‘Amarnah. 


Toe NoRTH PALACE. 


The north half of the palace which was excavated and described by Mr. Newton last 
year taust necessarily be included in the description of the completely excavated building. 

A rectangular block about 112 metres by 142 metres of heavy exterior walls, two 
metres in width, built of sun-dried brick, encloses the main body of the palace (plan, PI. IT). 
Its chief axis is drawn approximately from west to east. The walls, in some places, stand 
tu a height of more than two metres but nowhere high enough to reach windows. Timber 
bonds extend through them lengthwise. The bricks measure about 37 x 17 x 9em. None 
of them bear the impression of stamps as in the palace of Amenophis III at Thebes. The 
rvof has completely perished. 

The small main entrance of the palace, facing the river and but a few hundred yards 
distant from it gives access to a fore-court offering an impressive approach to foundations 
of a massive architectural feature. Corroborating sculptured seenes in the rock-tombs at 
Akhetaten tempt one to include in this a royal loggia or audience-window, a “ window of 
the appearing” where the king graciously manifested himself to the chosen of his favour. 
From the left of the entrance court there opens an enclosed area, Situated in the centre 
of this is a small free-standing construction, triple in plan, of which only the rough cement 
foundations, precursor of concrete, remain. It resembles one of the units of building at 
Maru Aten’. On the inner side of the enclosure remain the foundations of a portal facing 
the small central construction. On each side of the court opens a series of nine small, 
separated, rectangular rooms, identical in design, and a flight of stairs. In front of these 
rooms runs a path marked off by a low curb. 

A fragment in situ of one of the door-jambs found, it will be recalled, last year, bears 
the name of Merytaten in palimpsest, which is met throughout the edifice. Together with 
a few thresholds this is all the stone facing that has survived in this section. Fragments 
of ring-bezels of Nefertete and TutCankhamiin were found this year. A more careful study 
of the walls has disclosed further traces of the conventional colour which have escaped 
peeling by the action of the palm trees whose roots have forced their way in all directions 
through the mud bricks. 

On the right of the main entrance and corresponding to the area just described is an 
enclosed space of similar size, devoted originally almost entirely to buildings of more com- 
plicated design. The entrance opens upon a free, uncovered space, giving a certain 
solemnity of approach, as through a chancel to a sanctuary. On either side of the entrance, 
constructionally reinforced within, are six rectangular chambers opening toward other 
rectangular compartments, all facing the small uncovered intermediate space. They form 


ten smal] divisions in all and are surrounded by a single line of bases of mud brick piers a 
metre square and 28 in number, in orthostyle. 


These confronting precincts seem to have been used for religious ceremonies connected 


with the sun-drama. The analogous arrangement of Egyptian temple-storerooms as well 


* Peet, Woo.tey, ete. City of Akhetaten, Pl. XXX, Maru-Aten II. 
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as of treasuries in Christian churches lends to these chambers the aspect of sacristies— 
rooms for the vesting and unvesting of the kings and priests, depositories of the vestinents, 
sacred vessels and offerings used in the rites. Some of the rooms may have been living- 
cells for priests. 

Entering now the great central area of the palace lying east of the fore-court we find 
ourselves in an open water-court which was terraced and beautified by trees. Presumably 
it supplied water to the entire establishment. 

On the right, south of the entrance, there is blocked off another principal segment of 
the palace. An entrance frum the terrace with indications of two piers vpens upon a 
courtyard facing an important group of rooms, drawn on the plan of a town house. To the 
left of this courtyard are divisions set off by a corridor and ending at the south wall. On 
the right of the courtyard of these central living-quarters is another corridor ending in an 
exit from the palace in the vuter south wall. At the west of this passage are two smaller 
groups of rooms, one a little larger than the other, with a considerable courtyard of its own. 
Again both of these, in plan, are town houses. This whole section may have served for the 
residence of officials and the administration of the palace. It may be remarked that 
within the palace there are neither kitchens nor servants’ quarters 

Opposite, on the left of the water-court, there lies the balancing feature, a space of 
equal dimensions set off for a zoological garden. Three entrances from the north terrace of 
the great court lead into a narrow corridor, once covered, running the full length of the 
terrace. A row of 14 substantial bases of mud brick piers and 14 bases of pilasters served 
for security against the movement of animals. From the corridur three similarly spaced 
doors lead on into the middle portions of this section of the building, three in number, 
two of which are free of partitions and appear to have been yards open to the sky fur the 
browsing of the pets by day. The other, partly covered, stands tu the east and adjoins a 
lodging, perhaps, for a keeper of the garden. 

Continuing the description of this section of the palace, the three inncrinost sub- 
divisions, each preserving indications of the bases of eight heavy piers, must have been 
wholly roofed. Here were the stone and cement mangers realistically decorated with bulls 
and the semi-domesticated ibex and gazelle. No more of these mangers were found this 
year. No other examples have come to light in Egypt, but their protutype is known as 
early as the Sixth Dynasty in the tomb-reliets of Mereruka at Sakkarah’. 

To the east of the zoological garden and offices of administration a passage of varying 
width cuts across the entire palace froin a north gate to a south gate, and sets aloof the 
royal living-quarters. The northern end of this passage had an intermediate door closing 
it off at the area of the water-court. This part of the palace furnished admission to the 
zoological gardens on the one side and to the quarters of women on the other. 

To the ordinance of the royal women was given the north-east corner of the palace. It 
was a secluded group of twenty-one small rooms, two staircases and a passage room, of 
different forms and dimensions, opening upon an ambulatory shaded by a colonnade, 
sculptured and painted, of 27 columns and two pilasters, the limestone bases or indication 
of bases of which still remain around a small sunk garden in the centre. This garden, 
divided gridiron-wise into flower beds, was surrounded by a little water-course. The source 
of this runlet brought by a cement channel under the pavement to the garden has been 
further sought this year at the great water-court, but in vain. 

1G. Daressy, Le mustubu de Meru. 
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Fragments of gold leaf and delicate gilded furniture, a small naked clay figure of a 
woman, a figure of Taurt, and necklace beads mark these quarters as the abode of women. 
It is astounding that these rooms are not larger than prison cells or bathing cabins 
(PI. III, Fig. 1), and bear no reflex of any charm of life, no indications of great cere- 
monies or splendid equipage. It is natural that nothing of importance was found in the 
palace, since it was cleared of its furniture and its gates bricked up by the royal family, 
when it seemed to their advantage to hasten back to Thebes to avoid the gathering storm 
of fury. 

Balancing the quarters of the women and forming the south-east corner of the plan is 
a hall (PI. II, Fig. 2), the roof of which was carried by 45 mud brick piers indicated by 
bases. One door in this hall opens to the south end of the transverse passage near a south 
gate, and another leads into a small yard. On the east and west sides of this yard bases of 
four piers indicate a portico shading the entrance to four narrow rooms. The rooms on the 
left are longer than those on the right. A flight of stairs rises on each side of the yard. 
This suite of apartments may have been for men who were in attendance upon the royal 
presence. 

Between this architectural unit and the gynaeceum are enclosed the innermost halls 
and chambers of the palace. On the main axis are the foundations of a monumental 
entrance from the east terrace, a water gate opening into a hypostyle hall with evidence 
remaining of the 26 limestone columns. From this hall a central door leads into a narrow 
hypostyle hall marked now by the bases of a double row of 12 limestone columns, and 
finally this narrow hall opens into a room in a position dominating the whole plan of the 
palace. This room is 5°5 metres by 5°75 metres in area and has two limestone column- 
bases in the middle, two metres on centre (Pl. IV, Fig. 1). 

A dais, large enough for a state chair, is applied to the heavy exterior wall between the 
two columns, and could be seen from the pool through the three successive entrances which 
served as a series of veils to shade the presence. This group of rooms may be compared 
with the adytum, varying in form and alignment, in the palace of Ramesses II in his 
“residence temple” the Ramesseum at Thebes, in the palace of Ramesses III in the 
temple at Medinet Habu and in the palace of Merenptah at Memphis. 

The narrow intermediate hall of 12 columns has two side doors opposite each other 
opening upon short corridors with a window in the end to which access was given by six 
steps and a landing. These windows, like the Tabsar’, a place of observation in a Persian 
palace, overlook the enclosed courts in opposite directions into the quarters of the women 
tus panasonic Ema al gh 
doors, one of three a ee S a ey ‘ nine - abe aan 
quarters of the women through a passage whi hb : dhe ee 
down the centre, passing throu h tie a a da roan eeaiec rule One 
ablution stone, anid the stiee ise doors Be tk oie Boe Serene to have teoiten 
sponding side of the hypostyle hall two simail 4 oer NSB oety: le hall. On the oe 
So tion? Oh the Talc peer lpr : y located doors give access to the opposite 
ie cay — se : - & narrow passage showing the bases of 
roots, - Upon this columned passage open five 


! Philadelphia Museum Ji lv f 
= Ip ournal, vill, No. 4, Dec. 1907. Ferousson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, 
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1. The women’s quarters, 2. The south-east hall. 
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1. The throne room. 


2. A bath room. 
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One of these rooms (PI. IV, Fig. 2) is a bath-room composed of two divisions, the 
outer, 4.x 2 m., separated from the inner, 2 x 2 m., by a low limestone moulding architecturally 
broken for an entrance at the centre, perhaps curtained off from the outer part of the 
room. In the forepart at the right of the entrance of the bath is a stone catch-basin set 
into the floor to receive waste water through a hole in the moulding. The waste water 
was dipped out of the basin. The Hoor of the bath is of irregularly shaped flags of limestone. 
The dado of the room is of white plaster to protect the mud wall from the splashing of the 
water. The plaster was carelessly spattered with red and blue paint by the painters, who 
had not been at pains to rub it off. This amazing negligence would be inexplicable were it 
not that indifference and haste mark the work of the artisans throughout the palace. The 
bath, even to the limestone moulding, is a replica of baths in the palace of Amenophis III 
at Thebes?. In the next room east of the bath there is a recess filled by a slightly raised 
floor where probably stood a bed. A staircase of usual construction and a small passage 
near the opening into the yards of the men’s quarters and finally a small door opening 
on the short corridor, complete the south section. There is no drainage in the palace. 

From the short corridors, again, symmetrical doorways, eyuidistant from the alternate 
sides, lead eastward into halls each with the bases of eight piers. Into these halls opens a 
row of three chambers buttressing the Throne Room (PI. V, Fig. 1). The little halls 
may have been dining-rooms, and the small rooms on each side pantries or closets where 
the wine was brought up for immediate use. Fragments of wine jars and their mud seal- 
ings stamped “ Wine of the House of Aten,” “Good wine of the House of Aten” abound. 
Bunches of grapes modelled in mud and covered with blue glaze, which are found in 
quantities in these halls, indicate a fallen moulding or cornice. 

These sectors were originally without divisions, but later, though while the royalties 
were still in residence, they were divided by four low partitions about half a metre high 
extending from the east wall to the centre piers, and from the west wall to the centre 
piers. Proof that these partitions are an afterthought lies in their having been built into 
the basis of the already decorated piers. Subdivision of rooms, later but still in royal 
times, as similar evidence establishes, occurs in other parts of the building. 

This remodelling, however, is clearly to be distinguished from the rough construction 
hastily run up in a day by occupants of parts of the palace after the royalties had departed. 
The evidence of such huts in the women’s quarters recorded last year was extended this 
year. In this way the eight small rooms which we have called the men’s quarters in the 
south-east corner of the palace were actually transformed into simple houses of the type 
of those in the workmen’s compound under the rock-tombs. In fact, the remains of ovens 
and furnaces, set up at random, serve to show a wide invasion throughout the palace. 
These are the traces of wreckers who gutted the palace of its stone and, when the 
destinies of Egypt had passed to stronger hands, turned the palace of this despised king into 
barracks while they worked. 

A few more pieces of Minoan pottery of L.M. III type have been found this year widely 
scattered throughout the palace without further evidence of their date or use. Four poor 
burials, two in rough terra-cotta coffins, had been thrust into the central southern section 
of the palace. 

The painting found last year by Mr. Newton in the women’s quarters established the 
scheme of decoration for the entire palace. It was a highly adorned and gloomy edifice. 

1 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Supplement, 1916-17. 
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The northern rooms of the women’s quarters were cleared this year. They are not only, as 
was indeed obvious last year, the largest rooms in this group, but they present, although 
in fragments in fragile condition, the most elaborate remains in the palace of its painted 
decoration, and they form a contribution as important as anything we now possess in the 
entire range of fresco painting of the school of Akhetaten. Mr. Wilkinson has traced and 
drawn in about 12 feet of this fresco, showing designs of papyrus, lotus, a kingfisher and 
birds including a dove. However, beyond this unexpected addition to our specimens of the 
art, disappointingly little painting has remained to be recorded in the southern half of the 
palace, and nothing to be added to our knowledge. 

Save only that the colour of the dado changes from black to blue in the more central 
parts of the palace and is sometimes yellow at the stairs, the same scheme of dceoration, 
in a kind of stencilling, was repeated along the entire length of the inner walls of the 
palace from room to room and compartment to compartinent inside and out, including 
even the zoological garden. Above the dado are bands of alternate blue and red, each 
divided by a narrower band of white. Above this is a narrow band of kheker-pattern. 
These bands cover a width of about 40cm., reaching a total height from the ground of 
11cm. The red and blue bands return at the corners and run vertically up the walls and 
return again along the top, thus making a framed panel, invariably painted yellow, on 
which were drawn figures of men, birds, fish and large pots. The handling of the larger 
birds is like that in the representation of the pheenix in the tomb of Queen Nefertari in 
the Valley of the Queens at Thebes. Throughout all the rooms the ceiling was painted to 
represent a trellis on which a grape vine was trained to carry its full leaves and hanging 
clusters, thus bringing the whole palace into the similitude of an arbour. The vine in 
Egypt must have always been a motive of design associated with rich memories. The 
ceiling of the tomb chapel of Sennifer painted in the reign of Tuthmosis III or 
Amenophis II represents the sanctuary as a grape arbour. The decorations in the Villa 
Papa Giulio at Rome mark one stage of the road along which the 
brought to modern times. Narrow rectangular arbours are not infrequently seen to-day 
along the Nile, a mass of foliage in December gardens, The sdkiyah too is commonly 


shaded by vines from the sun’s heat. The floors of the palace are of well laid mud brick. 
No painted pavement has been found. 


Compared in size with the larger palace of Akhetaten which stood near the great 
temple in the centre of the city, th 


: is palace to the north is but a villa. The full ground 
plan of the Great Palace has not, 1t 1s true, been recovered, but it is natural to suppose, 
from the indications, that it had much in common with his father’s palace at Thebes. 
That palace of Amenophis IIT consisted of a number of vast rambling one-storey structures 
built successively from tame to time on the flat desert between the high Kurnah moun- 
tains and the cultivated land. The North Palace, on the other hand wae designed and 
built as a single undertaking. It is an example of the fully developed type of the Egyptian 
palace of the Eighteenth Dynasty, I¢ ee ae 
: ynasty. ts component parts are the once isolated buildings or 
insulae of the earlier type of palace 


: : -group here brought into th i ; solida- 
tion and organic fusion. In its ev g e unity of a final consolida 


with the palaces of the Creto-Mycene 
Knossos, and with the Asiatic palac 
centuries befure our era 

The 


ancient design has been 


palace is withont the fortifications of the Old Empire palaces at El-Kab and 


Plate V. 





El-‘Amarnah. The North Palace. 


1. Dining hall and pantries (2). 


2. Store-rooms near the North Palace. 
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Abydos. It is without the towers and bastions which protect the contemporary Hilani 
palaces in Asia. Even the attached guard-house on each side of the west entrance of this 
palace is scarcely more than a sentry box. 


STORE-HOUSES. 


Lying three or four hundred yards to the north of the palace and separated from it by 
an unexcavated space, partly of desert and partly of cultivation, there was a clean wind- 
turned mound running east and west from the sown land to the main highway of the 
ancient city. This mound was about 75 metres long and 25 metres wide and rose, at its 
maximum, to about 3 metres. On each side of the mound stretched a strip of native plant- 
ing, showing the method by which the peasants stealthily incorporate the desert into their 
annually increasing acres. 

We set to work at the east end of this mound to clear westward and found ourselves in 
a construction divided almost equally in the direction of its long axis into three sections. 
The central section rising gradually toward the west presented an inclined street or ramp. 
This ramp is 74 metres wide, constructed of a solid filling between two parallel retaining 
walls without bonding, built of sun-dried brick. Walls and filling went up together. The 
filling is composed of small stones and broken brick in an aggregate or mastic of Nile mud. 
Above the filling is a pavement of bricks laid in courses. Similarly constructed of an external 
facing of brick with a filling of tamped or rammed mud, walls of about 24 to 3 metres, in 
some instances even wider than the bins, appear at irregular intervals to the right and left 
of the ramp (PI. V, Fig. 2). Ramps and bins were inclosed by walls approximately 
24 metres in width and diminishing towards the top on the outer surface. The capacity of 
the average bin would approximate to 28 cubic metres. Near the east end of the south side 
of the construction remain two fragments of walls running parallel to the long axis and 
abutting on the first right angle wall. On the south side at intervals varying trom 3 to 11 
metres are thin party walls also at right angles to the ramp. On the north side are five 
similar thin fragmentary partitions running perpendicular to the ramp and near the centre 
of the construction one longitudinal partition. 

These divisions suggest a number of rooms, differing in dimensions, but all included 
within the exterior wall of the structure. The east end of the structure facing the highway 
has been sadly destroyed, but as we worked up the ramp and into its flanking divisions we 
reached a more regular or less disturbed part. Here, approaching the highest point of the 
structure, we came upon a plan of symmetrically balanced rectangular rooms, perpendicular 
to the main axis. On the north, only the two easternmost of this series of contiguous 
chambers have continuous walls remaining on four sides. The five chambers farther west, 
having a common width and length, are from 1 to 14 metres longer than the first two 
chambers. On the south side, similarly, only the two easternmost rooms accompanying the 
descent of the ramp toward the west are fully inclosed by walls. The four succeeding 
rooms, westward, of equal breadth, are not longer than the first two, although they now vary 
in length among themselves by reason of irregular encroachment of the cultivation. 

This is an important fragment of a large building, the original outline of which, on all 
sides, has been obliterated by cultivation and traffic. 

Sufficiently near the palace, this structure appears to have been one of a group of 
buildings in the category of store-houses. More narrowly it possesses the architectural 
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character of a granary of the rectangular sort. Examples of both circular and rectangular 
types of granaries, common throughout Egyptian history, are found at El-Amarnah’, and at 
El-‘Amarnah both are found with ramps. The double silo discovered by Dr. Borchardt has, 
on plan, the form of a pair of scissors, What corresponds to the closed blades creates a 
long, sloping ascent to the top. Earlier at El-Amarnah Sir Flinders Petrie found a similar 
slope rising to conical chambers by which he concluded labourers reached the opening at 
the tops At Pithom M. Naville found a number of non-communicating rectangular 
chambers, of regular size, opening at the top, which he believed to have been store-houses 
for grain, A row of magazines, cut in the gebel, remains to the south of the Palace of 
Amenophis III at Thebes, and one might lengthen the list. 

This newly discovered building at Akhetaten is of a simple and sound construction 
furnishing a series of bins, of the regular type, for storage. Confirmation of the theory 
that this building is a store-house for grain is given by the sculptured scenes in the rock- 
tombs at Akhetaten. These reliefs are a touchstone to test the theories of all discoveries 
in this city. Life and its local pictorial representation were here contemporaries. 

No vestige of the superstructure of the building remains, and all indications of the 
entrances, save one on the south side corresponding to that in the tomb-drawing, have 
perished. But near this entrance, from the south, was found a fragment with roughly 
carved uraei with traces of red ochre which may have surmounted the cornice over the 
door, like the “warning” uraei over the corresponding entrance in the tomb-picture. 
Furthermore, the remaining walls in the building itself are battered and would, if recon- 
structed, produce a facade in the form of a truncated pyramid, like that shown in the 
representation of the granaries in the tomb of Meryré¢ I. Looking at the drawings in the 
tomb of Meryré¢ Mr. Davies says, “They must have been substantial erections made, no 
doubt, of Nile mud and owing their form, perhaps, to a memory of the pile of sheaves on 
the threshing floor*.” The architect who sketched the granaries in the tomb of Meryré¢ I 
may have been drawing this identical building. 


FoUNDATIONS OF BUILDINGS AT 'THE EXTREME NORTH OF THE CITY. 


About a mile to the north of the store-houses where the bow of the eastern cliffs turns 
to meet the river and closes the desert bay in which the city of Akhetaten stood are two 
midis formed by torrents descending from the high desert. Between these watercourses 
the rocky ground gradually slopes from the cliffs down to the river, forming an area 
in which remain destroyed foundations of several constructions. These, though not 
synchronous, are almost contemporaneous with the limits of the occupation of the city, 
which scarcely outlived its builders (Pl. VI). 

At least three different constructional schemes commingle in this place. First, determined 
by the irregular contour of the site, adapting itself to the site and almost completely filling 
it, are the remains of heavy walls about one metre thick. These walls are well preserved only 
on the east side; the north side shows several bruken sections running almost to the ancient 


: A. Exmay, H. Ranke, Legypten und aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, 521. 
* BorcHARDT, Dus ueguptische Wohnhuus im 14ten v. Ch. Jahrh. 
° WLM. PF. Periz, Tell el-Amarna, Pl. XLL 


tN. DEC, Davies, El Amarnu, 1, Pls. XXV-XXX. Cf, Ptuhhetep J, Pl. XVIII, 401. 


Plate VI. 





E]-‘Amarnah. 


Plan of buildings at the north end of the city. 


Plate VII. 
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E]-‘Amarnah. Buildings at the north end of the city. 


1. Steps in central court. 
2. South side of central court. 
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highroad ; the walls on the south side are lost about midway to the highroad, and of the 
walls on the west side nothing whatever remains. Inside the heavy east wall in the south- 
east corner is an approximately rectangular space drawn by two lighter walls, Within this 
rectangular space are fragments of foundations of a still lighter, unidentified structure and 
the foundations of bases of columns and piers. To the north and west of this rectangular 
space are confused fragments of walls; the isolated fragments of walls lying to the west 
extend this unit of construction almost to the western limits of the area of the site. 

This heavy construction, wholly un-Egyptian in its irregularity, outlined on a large 
scale to fill the entire site—perhaps the plans of the king's first typographers and 
architects of the city—inay have been disapproved, and commands may have been given 
for another building in its place smaller and headed in another direction, more pleasing to 
the Egyptian eye. 

As far as space was needed for the new composition the first structure was erased 
leaving no clue to its significance. A second, totally independent geometric structure of 
smaller scale with its axis ditferently oriented was superimposed to take its place. 

The new rectilinear composition remains but a fragment itself, A central block 
32 metres by 50 metres comprises an open court on the south side of which is a row of 
foundations and remnants of foundations of twenty chambers. The configuration of the 
slope made impossible the construction of a corresponding series of rooms on the north side 
of the court. 

To the north of this central court lie the foundations of another block about 35 metres 
by 32 metres, This block contains a central yard and two rows of rectangular chambers 
opposite each other on the east and west. Equal spaces on the north and south sides of the 
block are without indication of divisions. The central court of this north block has three 
foundations of syuare piers on the west side, giving indication of a eolonnade. The 
northern block extends toward the west 12 metres beyond the remaining western founda- 
tion of the central area. To the cast of the nurth block is an area with partitional frag- 
ments equal in size to half the central block. 

At the east end of the central block and on the central line of the courtyard ix a double 
wall built around an outcrop of rock forming a platform, measuring from the exterior 
formation about 6 x 6°5 m., to which a double flight of steps gives stately ascent, breaking 
inwards on the central axis (Pl. VIL, Fig. 1). On the east side of this platform is a low 
raised mud _ brick pedestal, 14m. x 55 cm. Beyond, farther to the east and higher up 
the slope, but still on the main axis, are three successive divisiuns terminating the eastern 
extremity of the composition, 15 metres from the platform. 

On both sides of the three easternmost rooms are party walls, and to the south of these 
walls is a group of small rooms belonging to the geometric structure containing bases of 
central piers. 

Thirdly, scattered over the entire site and climbing both sides of the wédis to the foot 
of the cliffs are remnants of dwelling-houses with gardens and granaries similar to those 
known throughout the town site. The only stone facing and almost the only stone frag- 
ment remaining on the site is the threshuld in the easternmost of the line of chambers on 
the south side of the central court. Small fragments of plaster painted red were also found 
in this room. In the courtyard (Pl. VU, Fig. 2) near the central platform and in a 
position below it, near enough to have fallen from a baldacchino over the platform, is a 
fragment of painted fresco from a ceiling showing a geometric design in which volutes are 
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composed in signs of infinity with the intervening spaces centred with rosettes. This 
design is found in the ceiling in the tomb-chapel of Userhét, Tomb 51, Kurnah. 

It is not strange that little is to be deduced from the foundations of these buildings. 
Like other buildings of the city they were destroyed by violence. From time to time 
waters have torn their way across a large part of the site, carrying off foundations and 
scattering it with mountain pebbles. It has been for centuries an inexhaustible source of 
sebdkh. All that can be said at present is that here was a great building which gave 
monumental significance to the north entrance of this experimental and ephemeral city of 
Akhetaten. 

Pl. VIII is a small limestone statuette found in these northern buildings. It has been 
retained by the Cairo Museum. 


Plate VIII. 
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THE ALLEGED KANARESE SPEECHES 
IN P. OXY. 413 


By L. D. BARNETT 


The Greek farce published in 1903 by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in Owyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part 11 (no. 413, pp. 41-55) contains a number of words and sentences in what 
purports to be an Indian dialect, and these immediately attracted the attention of several 
specialists in Indian languages, who endeavoured to interpret them. The most important 
contribution in these investigations was that made by Professor Eugen Hultzsch, which 
appeared in Hermes, XXX1X, 307 th, and was republished in an English translation with some 
correction in the Journal of the Ruyul Asiatic Suciety 1904, 599 tf Dr. Hultzsch here 
maintains that the language presented in the fragment is Kanarese, and endeavours to 
interpret it accordingly. His thesis seems to have been generally accepted, which is very 
natural, in view of the high reputation which he deservedly enjoys as an authority on 
Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages. In spite however of his admirable scholarship 
I venture to doubt the soundness of his position. 

The papyrus is of the second century; the farce therefore is of that date, or possibly 
earlier. Now we have no direct knowledge of Kanarese of such an early period. The earliest 
extant work in Hale-gannada, or Old Kanarese, is the Huvi-rdju-marga, a treatise on 
the art of poetry by a certain Kavisvara who flourished about the ninth century. Tamil, 
which in its ancient form is closely akin to Old Kanarese, possesses a corpus of poetry 
ascribed to a Swigam or academy, for which much greater antiquity is claimed ; but it is very 
doubtful whether this claim will bear critical investigation, and probably the Satigain litera- 
ture, at least in its present form, is considerably later than our papyrus. Obviously then we 
need to be very cautious in accepting as Kanarese any words in so early a text: if a pro- 
posed reconstruction agrees with the rules of the uldest classical texts, we may admit 
it, but only provisionally and with reservations, and if on the other hand it shows features 
of the medieval or modern dialects we must unhesitatingly reject it. This is our first 
criterion. The second is that interpretations must make good sense and be natural and 
unforced; the third is that the interpreter shall not unduly alter the text. Judged by 
these criteria, most of Dr. Hultzsch’s readings seem to me to be unconvincing. 

The word {omer is interpreted by an actor in the play to mean meiv dds tayéws. 
Dr. Hultzsch assumes that it means simply tayéws, emends it to Corer (a double begging 
of the question), and equates it with jhatit:, a bookish Sanskrit word which we have no 
reason to suppose was used in colloquial Kanarese of the second century, though the 
derivative jaditi appears in writings of the medieval period. He then deals with the word 
xoTT@s, which he says means the same as forit—wrongly, for no interpretation of xotTws 
is given in the play. He explains cottws as Kanarese hwdisu, “cause thou to drink” 
(imperative of the causative stem of hud?, “drink”), which historically seems quite possible. 
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But even if we assume (begging the question) that it means “give a drink,” phonetically 
xotTos is a long way from kudisu: «o- may represent hv, but tr is too much for d, o will 
not square with 7, and the final u of the supposed Kanarese is not represented in the 
Greek. We may note here that most Old Kanarese words end in vowels, nasals, or liquids, 
and abhor consonantal endings. This applies to the next equation. 

The word Spa@s is explained by an actor as els Ta pepidia AaYoper, “let us share in 
the parts.” Dr. Hultzsch identifies Bpais with Kan. bér-ddisu, which he translates as “let 
us play separately.” This is wrong. <ldisu is 2nd pers. sing. causal imperative of the root 
ddu, “ play, act,” and thus means “do thou put into play, set into activity,” or the like. 
Bér is properly a substantive meaning separation or ditference. Whether bér-ddisu could 
signify “make [us] play separately” seems to me rather doubtful: the natural meaning, 
I think, would be “ put into play a change or difference.” But even admitting the former 
interpretation as possible, we must recognise that the resultant sense is very far from the 
Greek, and is also nonsense, for if the actors are to play they cannot play sepurately, but 
must play together. 

Dr. Hultzsch’s invention takes a higher flight when he comes to deal with the words 
Bepn xovEer Sapur metpexiw TaxTet...Bepn...eTpexiw dauut xivtn wake. He takes Bepn 
as Kan. bére, which he says is “an emphatic form of ber” (in point of fact it is an 
instrumental case of bér, used adverbially), and which certainly means “separately” or 
“differently”; xovfer and «uvty he equates with hojica, ‘a little”; metpextw he takes as 
patrakke, dative of pdtra, “cup”; Sauuv and Sauut he explains as “a transposed form” of 
madhu, “wine”: and maxrec and wafer are “perhaps an incorrect rendering” of hihi, 
“having poured.” Here we may admit that bére is a good Old Kanarese word. But hoiica 
is quite modern, and moreover would require in the old language a case-ending to be 
added to it; to alter dauuy and Samut into pady is against all rules of sound criticism; 
although the equation merpexia = patrakke is tempting, the resemblance of the vowels 
is not so close that we dare ignore the difficulties and also assume the use of the Sanskrit 
patra in colloquial Kanarese ot this period; and lastly hdku, of which haki is the gerund, 
is again quite a modern word. Moreover, we must point out that bére is in the context 
obscure, Dr. Hultzsch translates bére kotica madhu patrakhe haki “ having poured a little 
Mane Jn00 the cup eeperately. If by “separately” he means “ severally” (7.e. “having 
poured...into each cup”) we should rather expect the reduplicated form bére-bére. In any 


case we do not know the meaning of the passage, and the assumption that it has the sense 
assigned to it by Dr. Hultzsch is somewhat of a circulus vitiosus. 


Dr. Hultzsch next takes up the words ravou 
pavovap to padovap, and produces the sentence 


bee Ee translates “having taken up the cup separately and having covered (72), I shall 
take wine separately.” The reader will doubtless be struck by the overpowering affection 
isi these Indians display for the little word ber or bere: they use it in every sree and 
if never seemns to have much sense. Seriously speaking, we cannot anions nc ere 

of Dr. Hultzsch s translation. Moreover, it may be questioned whether it is a correct t : 
sane pe ie Sip peged Kanarese words, Pana (a Sanskrit word, by the wa ) s ce 
eee pat “drink”; the combination etti katti suggests rather me idea of ase iss 

construction, such as a building; and in the old language the future of ettu Fires 


ettuvem, not ettuvenn, and the radical meaning of the verb must be the same in the gerund 
etti as in the future ettuvem. Thus even if we admit Dr. Hultzsch’s question. ‘ 


wn Bone Kate Havovan Bontovover, emends 
panam ber ette hutti madhuvam bér ettuvenu, 


able renderings of 
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bér and katt’, we must translate the sentence: “haying separately taken up a drink [and] 
covered [it], I will separately take up wine.” This is nonsense. 

Dr. Hultzsch’s only other equation is rapaxovp = purdku, “attention!” As parahy is 
of doubtful origin, and the meaning of the passage where wapaxovp occurs is vbscure, the 
equation cannot be said to confirm Dr. Hultzsch’s theory, which on all points seems to be 
unproven. 

What then is the language of these Indians? I confess I do not know. It may be mere 
gibberish, concocted in a spirit of rollicking farce; and it may equally well be meant for 
some Indian dialect, either Aryan or Dravidian. But if it is an Indian dialect it has yet to 
be interpreted. 
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THE EGYPTIAN NAME OF JOSEPH 
By EDOUARD NAVILLE 


Twice already I have written on the Egyptian name of Joseph, in order to explain how 
that name was to be translated. On the last article, which was published in 19101, the 
Hebrew scholar Prof. Koenig, in an addition to his Dictionary, says: “The title of Joseph 
is explained by Naville as ‘the head of the house of learning,’ and this explanation corre- 
sponds exactly to the circumstances in which the title was given.” ina 

Lately Mr, Engelbach, quoting this explanation from my first book, says: “ Naville 
suggests that Zaphnath-paaneah represents the Egyptian tst nt pr nk or ‘ Officer of the 
House of Life’ (College). Apart from the fact that Joseph’s appointment was in the 
Department of Agriculture and not in the Public Instruction, the now accepted equivalent 
-bpany (in cbpanus = sh pr Crh) for pr “nh rules out this possibility.” 

In this quotation there are two mistakes, I have not given the name in the German 
transcription, which I reject, and I have not translated “ officer of the house of life (college),” 
but “the head of the school of learning, of the sacred college.” This explanation is to be 
ruled out because Mr. Engelbach does not accept it, and because Joseph is to be appointed 
in the Department of Agriculture and not in Public Instruction. Thus, the Old Egyptians 
had already, in the administration, distinct departments with their officials, one of which 
was Public Instruction! We shall be thankful to Mr. Engelbach if he will tell us what this 
Department of Public Instruction was, and in what consisted the activity of its officials. 

T am now going to show that Mr. Engelbach’s transcription is based on a wrong 
principle and is against common sense. In order to understand the meaning of Joseph's 
name and why it was given to him, let us picture to ourselves the scene in which this took 
place. 

There is evidently a numerous assembly of Pharaoh’s court and its officials. The 
king has had a dream, very different from usual dreams ; 


his spirit is troubled and he 
wishes to know the meaning of his dream. 


“He sent and called for all the magicians of 


These men were called in Egyptian 2 gtd VP 


Egypt? and all the wise men thereof.” 


2S es and they came from a college or school called ca 
On a stele relating the sendin 
all the members of the colleg: 


+ J, pa-any. 
g of a magician to exorcise a princess, the king calls together 
e and chooses one among them*. 

Reverting to Joseph, we see that Pharaoh told 
was none who could interpret it to Pharaoh. Th 
dream; the king heaps on him all kinds 
Zaphnath-paaneah. Now, common sense j 


what comes before ; it must have a refere 


his dream to the magicians, but there 
en Joseph is called, and he interprets the 
of honours, and Pharaoh ealled Joseph’s name 
ndicates that this name must be connected with 
nce to what Joseph has done. The whole of the 
' Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., Jan. 1910, 

° The Revised Version has a marginal note “ 


: ; or sacred scribes.” 
* Rovcs&, Etude sur une stele égyptienne, 72 ££. 
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ey 1 is there; all members of the college have proved absolutely unable to interpret 


the dream ; but Joseph, more discreet and wiser than all of them, has given the explanation. 
Henceforth it is to him that Pharaoh will apply in the interpretation of his dreams. 
Therefore Joseph will be the head of the college of the magicians, he will be their master. 
Pharaoh calls him “head of the sacred college.” That was the way of appointing, in 
that time and often at the present day. Pharaoh calls him so in the presence of all the 
magicians, who will know that he will be their chief. His title is not registered by a 
chancellor or by an official of what Mr. Engelbach calls the Department of Public 
Instruction. It is doubtful whether it is put in writing. It is called out by the king and 
will be repeated by the hearers and spread among the people. 

The title “head of the sacred college” is known by an Egyptian inscription. In 
the Sed festival which King Osorkon celebrates at Bubastis we see behind the king a 


PS ext 
procession headed by the = Yo SaPa, thest nt pa any, the head of the sacred 


+4 e ie] 1 1 caer ta i “ ” 
college followed by the RLY, the magicians. The title ~ which means “ officer, 


and often applies to troops, is used for the sacred college, where probably a great number 
of magicians and priests were gathered together. 

The highest honour which could be granted to Joseph is this appointment as head of 
the sacred college ; it was a worthy accompaniment to the civil position which had already 
been bestowed upon him. It placed him at the head of the priesthood. After having called 
him by this name, the king gave him to wife the daughter of the high priest of On. 

Now let us consider the interpretation which is given by Mr. Engelbach of Joseph’s 
name. The highest honour which is bestowed on him is to change his name and to give 
him one in Egyptian, which means “one who lives.” Can one imagine anything more 
absurd than that the greatest reward that Joseph will receive, that which surpasses all the 
other dignities, will be to be called “one who lives”? a name which has no sense. The 
same may be said of the interpretations of Spiegelberg and Steindortf: “the god speaks 
and he lives.” What do these names mean, and how are they connected with what Joseph 
has done ? 

All these transcriptions are based on the wrong principle that transcriptions from one 
language to another are made according to rules fixed by philology. Let us consider what 
takes place at the present day, for instance in the case of the Egyptian names of railway 
stations or telegraph offices, written in Roman characters. The spelling will be quite 
different, coming from aman whose native language is French or English. We never find 
that a word passing from one language to another is transcribed according to definite rules, 
because transcription is regulated by the ear, by conformity of sound. A man hearing 
a foreign word reproduces it in the best way he can, by the letters of his language which 
have the nearest sound. If a foreign letter or a foreign sound does not exist in his 
language, he will approximate as much as he can, but instinctively he will always introduce 


1 NavitLe, The Festival Hall of Osorkon II, Pl. IIL. There is no doubt about Yyr8\_| being 


g ' 
completed by > we find a title “magician of the sacred college” on a statue in Paris (BRUGscH, 


rien 007) 4? BILI® 9 
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in the foreign word sounds and especially syllables which are familiar to him. Hundreds of 
examples might be quoted of such deformation of a word, because part of it contains signs 
unknown to the transcriber or which do not exist in his language; he has to replace them 
by letters familiar to him, which give a sense that has nothing to do with the word. This, 
which we constantly see in our time, must have occurred much more frequently in 
antiquity, when writing was unknown to the people who could repeat the names only as 


eI 
they heard them. ~ Yo ca a I PIPYANI_Y. The last part of the name corresponds 
exactly in Hebrew and in Egyptian. 
It is well known that ~~ drops its <> in composite words, Pithom, Pibeseth'. As for 


the first syllable, the Hebrews know no word beginning with BM or DY while they have a 
considerable number beginning with D¥ and therefore they gave the first syllable of 
Joseph’s name a form which makes it sound like one familiar to them. 

Being thus named, Joseph would be called by his highest title, as it is always the case 
with men having a high appointment. He would be for the public the head of the sacred 
college, just as we say the Archbishop or the Shékh of Islam, whatever be the dignitary’s 
own name. The Semites would repeat this name in a form which was not altogether 
foreign to their language. 

Where is philology ?, What has transcription according to definite rules to do in this case? ? 
Those who pronounced the name repeated what they had heard. And when a Semitic writer 
related the scene, perhaps long after it had taken place, he wrote down what the people 
spoke, perhaps for the first time, and he did not consult an Egyptian text to see whether 
his transcription of the name agreed with rules of philology, of which people at that time 
had not the remotest idea. In this case, we have here only a deformation of the first 
syllable, and there is not a popular etymology such as we find in beefeater for the French 
word bujfetier. 

Mr. Engelbach’s explanation is based on an absolutely wrong principle. Transcriptions 
are not made according to philological rules, they are made by the ear, from the spoken 
language, and Tam not going to give up my translation tor his, which has no sense, and 
which I cannot consider as accepted except by himself. Zaphnath-paaneah means “the 
head of the sacred college, the college of magicians,” to whom Joseph had shown himself 
vastly superior, so that henceforth he was to be their master. 

1 It is doubtful whether [4 must always be read per, The Tanis Papyrus reads the sign 
o\m The common word = is never written with “7 alone. 


2 " “7 j " ‘ Sulecee eyes ; + Fi RS 
On these transcriptions, see F. pg Sacsscre, Cours de Unguistique générale, 244. Létymologie 
populaire. ° 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN'S EXCAVATIONS 
AT KARANIS: 1924-5 


By A. E. R. BOAK 
With Plate IX. 


During the winter season 1924—5 an expedition representing the University of Michigan 
dug at Kom Aushim, the site of ancient Karanis in the north of the Fayytim, to the east 
of the Birket Karfin. Owing to unavoidable delays in selecting the site to excavate, in 
securing the necessary authorization, in preparing suitable quarters and organizing the 
force of native workers, the actual work of excavation did nut begin until towards the close 














Fig.1. Key to Air Photograph of Karanis. 


A—A Foundations marking northern limits of town. F,F Areas partly plundered, 
B,B_ Areas excavated 1924-5. G Site of new temple. 

Cc Central area cleared by sebhihhin. H Light railway. 

D Expedition H.Q. I Irrigated area. 

E,E_ Areas spoilt for excavation. 


of December. From that time it continued without interruption until the middle of April 
1925. The expedition’s statf consisted of Messrs. J. L. Starkey, 8. Yeivin, O. W. Qualley, 
and A. E. R. Boak. They were fortunate in receiving a great deal of helpful advice and 
practical assistance from Mr. G. Wainwright, late Chief Inspector of Antiquities, and the 
officials of the Department of Antiquities aided the work as far as it was in their power. 
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Twenty-nine years had elapsed since Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth had last dug at 
Karanis. In the interval the mound had been subjected to the unceasing attacks of sebékh 
diggers, who had operated with light railways, as well as with the usual beasts of burden. 
The extreme eastern and western parts of the town had practically disappeared and the 
southern face of the mound had been plundered extensively. A great gap had been made 
in the centre of the mound stretching from its southern nearly to its northern limits. 
Around this irregular, crater-shaped, hole the remaining portions of the mound formed a 
sort of rampart, in some places thirty or forty feet high. See the air photograph, Pl. IX, 
and the key to it, Fig. 1. 

Work on the present top levels brought to light foundations and, in some cases, the 
lower storeys and basements of houses dating from the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. 
These were carefully measured and a plan was made which showed both the streets or 
lanes and the ground plans of the houses in so far as these could be recovered. When this 
survey had been completed, the remains of part of this top level were removed to permit 
the examination of what lay beneath. It was then found that the fourth-century buildings 
in this section of the town had been built above the ruins of earlier structures in such a 
way that in some cases the foundations of the upper layer actually rested upon walls of the 
earlier, although built at an angle to these and not following their alignment. The ruins of 
this earlier level were in a better state of preservation than those above. The mud brick 
employed was of better material and more carefully made. In addition, the houses and 
streets were filled with sand and fallen brick and this support had kept many of the walls 
in position to a considerable height. Care had to be exercised in removing this filling in 
order to avoid the immediate collapse of parts of the buildings. In many houses the base- 
ments were intact, and above these the walls and stairways of two storeys were still standing, 
but the roofs and the ceilings of first storeys had fallen in. On the basis of coins and papyri 
the buildings of this level could be definitely assigned to the second and third centuries A.D. 

The interiors of many of these houses had been covered with a white plaster decorated 
with designs in colour. In one case this mural decoration was exceptionally well preserved. 
The east wall and the adjacent portion of the north wall of a room still retained their 
coating of plaster on which was painted a row of male and female divinities ina style which 
closely resembled that of the well-known Fayyim portraits. One, a male figure, was seated 
on a sort of throne, but the others were standing. A bull, a Cerberus with his three heads, 
and other symbolic figures accompanied the deities. Unfortunately, the heads of most of 
the figures were so badly defaced by the crumbling of the plaster that their identity is 
somewhat uncertain. However, it is probable that in its original condition this decoration 
extended all around the room, which may have been the chapel of some special cult. 

Towards the close of the season it was decided to thoroughly excavate a large stone 
temple, which had come to light in the previous year in the northern part of the central 
area dug out by the sebbdkhin. In clearing the approaches to this temple excavations were 
carried down to the original ground level, and foundations belonging to the lowest layer 
presumably Ptolemaic, were laid bare. The temple itself was carefully built of well cut 
local limestone, and rested upon a bed of rough stones which had been laid in the ruins of 
earlier buildings. The style of architecture is Hellenistic-Egyptian and the plan differs in 
many respects from that of the other temple, about a quarter of a mile to the south, which 
was studied by Grenfell and Hogarth’s expedition in 1896. With its two 


advanced pyl 
it bears a great resemblance to the temple of Pnepheros at ae 


Theadelphia, now partly re- 
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constructed in the courtyard of the Museum at Alexandria. However, there are many 
unique features about the design of the temple proper. Since no dedicatory inscription was 
found, it is not certain to what god or gods the temple belonged. An embalmed crocodile, 
a hawk-headed crocodile in limestone, a smnall incense altar, some pottery vessels, and the 
fragments of an enamelled pectoral were all that was found in the temple. But two large 
altars which lay outside the precinct obviously came from one of the outer courts. One of 
these altars bore an inscription to Sarapis, with a date no longer decipherable, while the 
other had on two of its four faces the head of a bearded divinity. It is possible that the 
temple was dedicated to Sarapis, whose cult had been grafted on to that uf a local crocodile 
god. 

The fourth and fifth century houses had been plundered in great part and so did not 
produce any great wealth of coins, papyri, or household utensils, However, those of the 
lower level yielded a rich collection of objects of all sorts. The number of fine pieces of 
glass recovered in perfect condition was very remarkable. Two considerable hoards of coins 
were found, one containing about 1000 small bronze pieces, the other 860 tetradrachms 
There were a good many ostraka, principally of the second and third centuries. 

Literary papyri were very scarce. The most important was the last column (23 lines) 
of a discourse on Homer by Alcidamas. Part of a roll of the J/iad contains several columns, 
beginning with line 308 of Book I. Documentary papyri were numerous. The most inter- 
esting were a group of petitions, in an unusually good state of preservation, addressed to 
strategoi, epistrutegui, and Prefects of Egypt, dating from Antoninus Pius to Caracalla. 
Possibly they represent part of the archives of the office of the homogrammateus of Karanis. 
They were unearthed in a courtyard into which they had doubtless been thrown as rubbish 
from one of the adjacent houses. 

No Coptic texts of any sort were found, but there were several fragments of a Demotic 
document, the verso of which contained Greek writing. 

Work at Karanis was resumed under Mr. Starkey’s direction at the end of October 
1925. It is hoped that it may be possible to continue the excavation until the site is 
thoroughly investigated, so that it may be possible to reconstruct the topographical and 
cultural development of this typical Greco-Ruman town of the Fayytm. 


A DRINKING SIPHON FROM TELL EL-‘AMARNAH 
By F. Lu. GRIFFITH 


In The City of Akhenaten, Part 1, fig. 5 on p, 24 represents a group of three objects 
of lead, now in the British Museum, Fig. 1. They were found in 1921 in the house N. 49. 20 
on the north side of Street C, along with two fine 
little lecythi of variegated glass and the unique fish- 
vase of the same material. All these had been stowed 
away in the sand inside the house at the base of a 
wall (a favourite hiding-place) and being forgotten 
were eventually covered over by two successive floors 
of plaster. The metal objects are described as vases 
but are not explained. One is a narrow mug with 
pointed bottom and handle, about 32 inches (9 cm.) 
high, which might have been used for ladling out 
small quantities of wine; it would be worth while to 
ascertain the exact content of this by measurement. 
The others are a tube jointed at right angles strengthened by a cross bar, the angle being 
filled by a kind of flower in open work, and a strainer with cylindrical socket. These 
evidently belong together and are the metal fittings for a siphon or drinking tube the rest 
of which would have probably consisted of two hollow reeds. The use of the apparatus is 
admirably illustrated by a stela found many years ago at Tell el-‘Amarnah and now in the 
Berlin Museum (no. 14122)", Here a Syrian soldier in festive garb sits on a folding stool 
with his spear behind him and his wife seated on a chair opposite him. On a stand before the 
soldier is a deep wine jar with an angulated drinking tube in the mouth, anda boy is giving 
him the mouth-piece of the drinking tube by which he will be able to suck comfortably at 
the contents of the jar when he feels inclined ; afterwards perhaps his wife will be allowed 
a pull. (How this picture reminds one of a Turk and his nargileh or hubble-bubble pipe !) 
In his left hand the boy holds a beaker shaped very much like the metal mug. Un- 
fortunately it has no handle; otherwise we might be inclined to believe that the artist who 
sculptured and painted the stela was picturing the inhabitants of house N. 49. 20 taking 
their ease. 

The reconstructed drawing, Fig. 2, shows the left hand holding the tube as against the 
right on the stele. But the Egyptian artist has drawn practically a left hand to the right 
arm, and in modern Egypt the smoking pipes are held in either hand indifferently. 

It may be noted that Erman considered the use of a sucking tube to be a foreign 
custom introduced into Egypt from the north-east, and quoted the well-known passage from 





1 SPIEGELBERG and ERMAN, Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr, xxxv 
Ep. Meyer’s Fremdeulker, phot. no. 829, and on a small s 
Bd. 11, p. 11. 


I, 126-129, with a fine photograph ; also in 
cale in Scnarer, Avnstirerke aus el-dmarnay 


THE THEBAN TOMBS SERIES. 


Edited by 


NORMAN de GARIS DAVIES and ALAN H. GARDINER 
and published ky 


THE Eaypt EXploraTion Society, 13, Tavisrock Sotarre, W.C.1. 
? ? 


Fourth Memoir. THe Tomp oF Hey, VICEROY OF NUBIA IN THE REIGN 
OF TUTANKHAMUN (No. 40). By Alan H. Gardiner. Illustrated by five 
plates in colour, and thirty-five in line and collotype, by Nina de Garis Davies. 
With 43 pages of text. Published price 50 -. Price to members of the Egypt 
Exploration Society 33 -. 


The tomb here completely published for the first time has long been celebrated for the 
interest of its paintings, particularly those which depict the bringing of the Nubian tribute to 
Pharaoh. It acquires a special interest at the present time from the fact that its owner was a 
contemporary of Tuttankhamiin, the pictorial art of whose reign is here exhibited in five 
coloured and many other plates. The letterpress gives a short account of the life and times of 
Huy, with ample explanations of the scenes and translations of the hieroglyphic texts. 


Previously issued. 


First and introductory Memoir. THE TomB OF AMENEMHET (No. 82). 
Copied in line and colour by Nina de Garis Davies, and with explanatory text 
by Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt., 1915. 132 pp. of text, + coloured, 35 line and 
10 half-tone plates. Price 35/-. 


“Les planches ont été executées avec la minutie et Vhabilc té auxquelles M. Davies nous avait 
accoutumés, et quill y a plaisir 4 retrouver sous le crayon de sa femme . . . La partie 
matérielle est d’une perfection peu ccmmune dans ce genre de publicaticn, et la description que 
Gardiner y a jointe est d'un type excellent.—-The late Sir GAstox MaspPEro in the Revue 


Critique. 


“The only accurate and reliable account that has ever been given of the Egs ptian funerary 
practices.”—Prof. G. Extiot SiTH in “Tutankhamen,” 1928. 


Second Memoir. THe Tomp oF ANTEFOKER, VIZIER OF SEsostris I., 
AND OF HIS WIFE, SENET (No. 60). By N. de Garis Davies, M.A., with a 
chapter by Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt. Illustrated by six plates in colour by 
Nina de G. Davies, and by forty-two plates in line and collotype, 1920. With 
40 pp. of text. 42/-. Special price to members of the Egypt Exploration 


Society, 28/-. 


“These publications are of immense importance and value.”—A. E,. P. Wericatt in The 
Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society. 


Third Memoir. THE Tomsps oF Two OFFICIALS OF TUTHMOSIS THE 
FourtuH (Nos. 75 and 90). By N. de Garis Davies, M.A. Illustrated by four 
plates in colour by Nina de Garis Davies, and by thirty-four plates in line and 
collotype. 1923. Published price 42/-. To members of the Egypt Explora- 


tion Society 28/-. 


“The two tombs here described and illustrated are in many ways of unusual interest 
The coloured plates by Mrs. de Garis Davies show with true artistic charm, coupled with 
absolute fidelity to the originals, the beauty of the work which adorns these Theban chapels.” 


—WarRREN R. Dawson in The Asiatic Review. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS. The whole series of four volumes is now 
offered to Members for Five Guineas. 
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Xenophon’s account of the Carduchi in the Anabasis. He was probably right. In the graves 
of the Twentieth Dynasty which M. Naville and I excavated at Tell el-Yahudiyah we in- 
variably found, among the remains of vegetable matter in a certain type of large jar’, 








a | 








Fig. 2, 


objects which I then supposed to be rasps of bronze? but have long since recognised as 
the strainer ends of sucking tubes; there seem to be no instances of such things from 
Egypt before foreign influences became strung in the New Kingdom. 


1 [ell el-Yahudiyeh, Pl. XIV, tig. 5 and p. 45, 
2 Up. cit., Pl. XV, tigs. 20, 21 and p. 46. 


PAX AUGUSTA CLAUDIANA j 
By Proressorn M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


With Plate X. 


In his famous letter to the Alexandrians recently published by H. I. Bell (P. Lond. 
1912) Claudius, dealing with the honours conferred upon him by the city of Alexandria, 
says (1. 34 ft): TOV 8e dvoiy xpulody ape papier | 6 ) ney Kravdcayis Eiprjyns ~eBagrijs 
pévou | pou Suk ind poptucorel po]s SLorlei{y], érrel Peuns dvarefioerat, | o Se irepos ov 
Tporov upeis afiobre TouMmEvoEL TALS errovdpats | Tmépars Tap vp: Eo UV TOUTE EVETO dé 
aiTt@ kai Sidpos | @ BovrAecBat Koopw joxnpévos, It is evident tha’ the Alexandrians 
had made two gold statues, one of the Pax Augusta Claudiana, the other not specified by 
Claudius in his letter, and had asked through Balbillus for the emperor’s permission to 
put up the first statue in Alexandria, probably in a public place of which the name is not 
given, while the second was doubtless to be kept in one of the public buildings and carried 
on “imperial” days in the gorgeous religious processions on a d/fpos richly adorned. The 
emperor agrees to the second petition, and declines the first, although Balbillus his friend, 
who suggested the idea, insisted upon it. 

What was the precise decision of Claudius as regards the statue of the Pax Augusta 
Claudiana? Bell suggests that the statue was ordered by the emperor to be dedicated 
(in Alexandria) as a statue of the goddess Roma. Ina private letter written months ago 
to the brilliant editor of the papyrus I produced some arguments which made it impossible 
for me to accept this interpretation, and suggested the idea that the statue was ordered by 
Claudius to be dedicated at Rome. I see now that almost the same arguments against 
Bell’s interpretation and the same suggestion were given by U. Wilcken in the last issue 
of the Archiv. I need not repeat these arguments here, but should like to add one. It 
was not possible to transform (by change of attributes?) a statue of Pax into a statue of 
Roma. The two types, as established in Roman art, were so utterly different that it would 
have Hpen necessary to make a new statue, and not dedicate the old one under the name 
of the goddess Roma’, 

Some points, however, still remain obscure. Why was a change of place so essential to 
Claudius? Why was the statue when dedicated at Alexandria, in a provincial city, dop- 
tixwTepos, but unobjectionable in the capital, at Rome? If it was the desire not to compete 
with the Pax Augusta of Augustus and not to assume the features of a peace-bringer after 
Augustus (the only reason which I can imagine if the difficulty was connected with the 
statue and not with the place), why should a dedication at Rome change all this? To my 
mind this dedication at Rome would have made the difficulties still graver and the com- 
petition still more evident. Thus we must assume that the doprixwrepov of the act 


1 H. Ipris BELL, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924, 24. 


2 U. WILCKEN in Archiv, vit (1924), 308 ff Decisive is Wilcken’s reference to the Greek translation of 
Mon. Anc. where the Latin Romae is twice translated by émi “Popns. 


3 [I as edly accept the explanation suggested by the two eminent scholars; see Journal, x1, 95°. 
H. 1. B. 


Plate X. 





1-6. Coins of Claudius, Vespasian, Trajan and Hadrian 
with the Pax-Nemesis. 


7. Alexandrian statuette of Nemesis of the Dattari 
Collection. 


8 Alexandrian coin of Trajan. 
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depended on the place, on Alexandria, on the connection of Alexandria with the statue. 
On this connection Balbillus insisted, and it is this connection which Claudius rejected. 
He did not object to the idea that the other statue (his own as I suppose, Messalina’s as 
Milne suggested) should be gorgeously carried in religious processions. But he objected 
to the modest and inotfensive Pax adorning one of the public places or buildings of 
Alexandria. Why ? 

Is it a pure coincidence that in the same year in which the letter was written there 
appears on the coins of Claudius the statue of Pax Augusta? And a peculiar statue it is 
(Pl. X, Figs. 1 and 2). Not the traditional Pax of the republican and nuperial coins with 
the caduceus and other peaceful attributes, but a Pax-Nemesis, unknown to Augustus and 
to his immediate successors, and reappearing later, but sporadically, on the coms of the 
Roman emperors. Let me describe the statue of the Claudian coins (I repeat the excellent 
description of Mattingly). “Female figure (Nemesis) winged, draped, advancing r, holding 
in the ]. hand a winged caduceus pointed downwards at a snake gliding r. before her; her 
r. arm is bent upwards and with r. hand she pulls out a fold of her robe below the neck. 
PACI AUGUSTAE lI. up, r. down.” 

Now, the type of this peculiar Pax, who unites in her figure the attributes of Nemesis, 
Eirene, Nike, is not new. The same figure was the so-called restoration connected with 
Julius Caesar on coins struck in his memory by the Emperor Trajan (PI. X, Fig. 4). The 
figure is exactly the same. The snake is the royal snake, the uraeus, thus reminding us 
of Egypt and Alexandria®, And this connection is not illusory. Eckhel in his excellent 
comments on the Nemesis-coins of Claudius’? quoted the well-known text of Appian, where 
this writer describes the end of Pompey (App., Bell. Civ., 1, 90): tyv xeharyv rod Topuaniou 
mpooérake taphvat, cal Te abty Témevos Bpaxv Tpo Tis TOAEws TrEpiTEDEev Newérews TEwevos 
exaneiro: Gmep én’ uot Kata ‘Pwpaiwy aitoxpatopa Tpacavov, €£oAdvvta To €v AlyuTT@ 
"Tovsalwy yévos, id Thv 'lovdaiwy és Tas TOD Todeyou xpeLas KaTnpetpOy. It is evident, 
as Eckhel pointed out, that Caesar dedicated a statuc of Nemesis-Pax near the grave of 
Pompey, that he thus transformed this réwevos into a Nemescion and comimenwrated the 
event on his coins by reproducing on them the statue of the réwevos. Caesar’s idea is easy 
to understand. The i8pratns Pompey who began the civil war was crushed because of his 
bBpis by Nemesis, and by this act war was transfurmed into peace and Nemesis became 
the protecting goddess of peace, the Nemesis-Pax. The snake is the genius loci, the "Aya- 
Oosaivev of Alexandria and Egypt, and at the same tiine the royal snake, the uraeus‘, 


1H. Martinety, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 1. Augustus to Vitellius (1923), 
165 ff, Nos. 6f, 26£, 51 ff, 58f, 61 ff, 68£, 108; Pl. 31, 5 and 17, 18; Pl. 32, 7,5, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 21; 
Pl. 33, 18; ¢f Intr,, p. cliii, H. Posyansky, Vemesis und Adrastewt, 1890 (Brest. Phil. Abh., v, 2°, 105 (cf. 
p. 172), thinks that the figure is a regular Pax and has nothing to do with Nemesis, the gesture typical for 
Nemesis being apotropaic. The snake is a rare attribute of Nemesis; see the two bas-reliefs of Gortyna 
and of the Piraeus, Perprizer in B. C. 7, 22 189%), Pls. XVI and XV; DELAMARRE, Rev. de phil., 1894, 
226. The serpent to my mind connects Nemesis with the gods of the netherworld. On other monuments 
(coins and engraved stones) the appearance of the snake is explained by a syncretism of Nemesis and 
Hygieia or Nemesis and Demeter; O. RossBacH in RoscHER’s Lexvicon, 11, 164. 

2 CoHEN, I, No. 55 (p. 19). 3 EckHEL, D. .V., Vt, 236 ff, exp. p. 238. 

4 On the location of this sanctuary near the Jewish quarter see P. Perprizer in B. C. H., 36 (1912), 
256 f.; of. LumBroso, L’Lgitto, 2nd ed., 226. We have of course no coins of Julius Caesar himself which 
would commemorate thiy event and reproduce the statue, as H. Mattingly has pointed out in a private 
letter to me. However there is an wureus of Vibius Varus (3c. 13(?), GrveBer, BICC, Republic 1, 590, 
no. 7299, which was well known to Eckhel) with a figure of Nemesis similar to the Nemesis of Claudius 
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The Nemesis-Pax of Caesar was not a very popular figure in imperial art. Nemesis 
was one of the most worshipped goddesses of the Roman Empire. She had many sanctuaries 
all over the world, including both Alexandria and Egypt’. Her figure was well known to 
everybody in the Hellenistic and Roman world. Everywhere, however, she is represented 
in her own way with attributes which do not appear in the Julian statue (wheel, griffin, 
whxus ete), When therefore the Julian figure reappears on the imperial coins, it must 
be for some special reason. We leave Claudius aside for a while. Next after Claudius 
Vespasian used the type at the beginning of his reign (in 71 and later in 74 a.p.5) (PI. X, 
Fig. 3). We can easily see his motives. Was he not the victor in a civil war? Had he not 
crushed his rivals and restored Pax like Caesar? And was not Alexandria the first city to 
recognize him as the emperor of Rome ? 

The next was Trajan. His relations to Nemesis in Alexandria are more complicated. 
Eckhel explained the restoration of the Nemesis-aureus of Caesar by the words of Appian 
quoted above. The Jews had destroyed the sanctuary of Nemesis, and Trajan restored it 
with the statue, a symbol of his victory over the rebels, the 68pserai, who had originated 
a terrible civil war. Eckhel may be right, if we assume that Trajan had time and leisure 
in his last years to think of it. However, another explanation might be suggested. The 
year 109-110 (the 13th of Trajan) was a peculiar year for Alexandria. Besides the usual 
types of the coinage of Alexandria which celebrated the victories of the emperor, the 
Greek and local gods of Alexandria, and the fertility of the land, we meet for the first time 
some new types: Eirene and Homonoia with the inscription EIPHNH KAI OMONOIA, 
and along with it another with the figures of Euthenia and Hirene, and the corresponding 
inscription ETOHNIA KAI EIPHNH. In the same year, for the first time in the history 
of the imperial coinage at Alexandria, appears the type of Nemesis: Nemesis winged, 
running r.; short tunic, boots; 1. hand ona wheel; under her r. foot a prostrate man? (PI. X, 


which must in some way or other be connected with the murder of Caesar, and on the other hand the 
restoration of Trajan hardly would have repeated the Claudian type were not the type somehow connected 
with Caesar. 

1 The evidence is collected in the note to B. G. U., v1, 1216 (110 B.c.), a document which mentions 
(Il, 49 and 161) a sanctuary of the two Nemeseis and Adrasteiae (of Smyrna). On the [sis-Nemesis of 
Delo» see P. RousseL, Les cultes égyptiens @ Delos, 1916, 159 ff. A sanctuary in the Mammarica, Ptol. rv, 
5, 31; Tab. Peut.; An. Rav. 3,2; 5,7. On the archaeological and numismatic evidence, P. PERDRIZET, 
B.C. H., 36 (1912), 256 ft. A Nepeonov at Alexandria is mentioned in the inscription in E. Breccia, Iseri- 
zion gr. e laut, (Cut. Gén. d. Ant. du Mus. d’Alex.), No. 152. 1 do not think that this Nemeseion is 
identical with that of Julius Caesar. The statues of a temple of the two Nemeseis of Smyrna and of the 
Milesian Apollo are reproduced on Alexandrian coins of Antoninus Pius, Ca. Br. I us., Alexandria, p. 120, 
Pl, III, Nos. 1028, 1031; J. Voer, Die Alexandrinischen Munzen, 1924, 70, 

2 The best general article on Nemesis is that of O. Rosspacu in RoscHER’s Lexicon, ut, 117 ff. Comp. 
the excellent articles of P. Perprizer in B. C, H., 22 (1898), 599 ff; 36 (1912), 248 ff; 38 (1914), 89 ff; 
Bronzes grees @Egypte de lu coll. Fouquet ( 1911), 38, No, 62, Pl XVIII; Les terres cuites grecques de 
UEgypte de la coll. Fouquet (1921), xxvi and 105; ef. 80. The winged Nemesis reminds one of the winged 
(wravorous, V. 1, of. ¥. 6) Fortune as she appears in the well-known bymn to Fortune of the third century 
A.D. Berl. Klass. Texte, v, 2,172; I. U. Powgrn, Analecta Alexandrina (1925), Lyr. adespota, no. 37, 196, 


where Fortune is identified with Clotho, Ananke and Iris, cult of Nemesis in the early Hellenistic period 
Cere. fr. 4 (I. U. PowrL, Anal. .tlex., 205). 


3 CoHEN, I, 389, No. 283 (71 a.p.); No. 282 (74 a.p.). 
in 71 and 72 (mint of Lugduoum). 


+ On the coins of Alexandria of this year see Jos. Voet, Die Alexandrinischen Munzen (1924), 1, 78 ff. 
and 1, 30 ff; id., Rumische Politik in Aegypten, 1924, 25 ff i. 


H. Mattingly in a private letter dates the coins 
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Fig. 8). The type in itself is not very common, The more interesting is it to note that it 
recurs in almost all details on two statuettes, both found in Egypt, one formerly in the 
Dattari Collection, the other in the Cairo Museum. One of these statuettes (Dattari) 
certainly belongs to the time of Trajan, as is shown by the coiffure of the goddess, the 
well-known coiffure of Sabina (PI. X, Fig. 7). I do not doubt that the second belongs to 
the same time’, 

What is the explanation of this set of new types, which were repeated from this year 
on, the two first frequently (except for the last years of Trajan), the last (Nemesis) in the 
year 15? Some years ago W. Weber, in dealing with the so-called Acts of Martyrs of 
the time of Trajan found at Oxyrhynchus, pointed out that the events recorded in this 
pamphlet must be connected with the disturbances at Alexandria which are reproachtully 
mentioned in the vehement speech which Dio Chrysustomus delivered in that city at the 
time*, The Alexandrian riot was serious enough to induce Trajan to send Dio tu Alexandria, 
certainly as his special envoy, with the commission tu announce to the Alexandrians the 
emperor’s imminent visit’. The above-mentioned Acts of Martyrs of the tine of Trajan 
show that the riot took the form of the usual Jewish pogrom, a precursor of the great 
Jewish revolt towards the end of Trajan’s reign. 

It is therefore more than probable that the Alexandrian coinage of 109-110 refers to 
the same events. The riot was quelled, peace and concord were re-established, and, as the 
result of peace, abundance, which had probably been disturbed by the grave riots of 
the preceding year or years. The statue of Nemesis was dedicated by the emperor to 
point out the triumph of Justice over the J8perrai—the rioters, who are trampled under- 
foot by the winged goddess. We may suppose that the restoration of the aureus of Caesar 
at Rome had the same significance and refers to the same events. I would, however, not 
stress this puint. The Jewish revolt, in which the Jews destruyed the sanctuary and the 
Statue of Nemesis, an act possibly dictated to the Jews not by military considerations only, 
may have led to the rebuilding of the statue and of the sanctuary by Trajan in sign of his 
victory—Nemesis for the second time striking the rebels. 

For the last time Nemesis—this time Nemesis-Victory—reappears on the coms of 
Hadrian (PL X, Figs. 5, 6). Here again we may suppose that by this means Hadrian 
commemorated his victory over the Jewish rebels in Egypt and Alexandria‘. 

Let us now go back to the Nemesis-Pax of Claudius. Is it not natural to suppose that 
similar considerations led Balbillus and the Alexandrians to dedicate a statue of Nemesis 
at the time of Claudius’ accession? It is well known that the Graeco-Jewish feud under 
Caligula was soon followed by another outbreak of disturbances at Alexandria, shortly atter 
the death of Caligula, just at the time of the accession of Claudius. The revolt was quelled 
by force of arms*. Both sides sent embassies to Rome, as we know from the Claudian Acts 
of Martyrs, but the aggressors had certainly been the Jews, and it was against them that 


1 P. Perprizet, B.C.H., 36 (1912), 250 ff. and Pls. I, IT. 
? W. WEBER in Hermes, 50 (1915), 76 ff.; Dio Chrys. (ed. Guy de Bude) or. xxxm (ad Alerandrinos), 
‘1fh; ef v. AnNim, Leben u. Werke des Dio, 435 tf 


3 Jos. Voer, Die Alex. Minzen, 76 ff. (108-109 s.D.). ; ; ; 
+ Coney, m1, No. 1454 ff. Comp. the fantastic animal on the Alexandrian coins of Hadrian, the syncre- 


tistic sphinx; on its back stands the personification of Nemesis—the griffin with the wheel; J. Voer, 
Die Alex. Uunzen, 83, Pl. 1, No. XI. On Nemesis-Nike see F. CHAPOUTIER in B.CAL, 48 (1924), 276 ff. 

° Fu. Jos., Ant. Jud., XIX, 278: cracuitera: d€ xara tov airov xpovoy "lovdalar ra mpos "ENAnvas emi THs 
*AheEavdpéw woAews. TedeuvTHTAaYTOS yap TOD Tuiov 76 "lovSaiwy eOvos.,.dveOdppnoe cat ev ordas etOeus av. 
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the Roman soldiers had fought. What can be more reasonable than to suppose that the 
Alexandrians, in order to put the blame for the riot entirely on to the Jews and to celebrate 
“their” victory, suggested through Balbillus that a statue of Nemesis-Pax, a copy of that 
in the Julian Nemeseion, should be dedicated to commemorate the re-establishment of 
peace and the crushing of rebels, by whom no doubt they understood the Jews? Claudius, 
however, was well aware that such an act might originate new riots at Alexandria, and 
therefore calls the statue at Alexandria doptixwtepos. 

At Rome such a statue was indeed inoffensive, and at the same time it was a good 
symbol for the programme of the new reign. Let bygones be bygones ; Nemesis has crushed 
Caligula, a new era of peace begins, no vengeance is contemplated, amnesty is announced’. 
Nemesis-Pax, the same who marked the end of one b3pe7s, shall watch over the pre- 
servation of peace under the new emperor. That is why the statue intended for anti-Jewish 
propaganda received a new meaning and a new significance in the skilful hands of the 
emperor whom we were accustomed to consider as a half-witted slave in the hands of his 
slaves and freedmen and of women. The clever measure of Claudius accounts also for the 
fact that no mention of this act is found on the Alexandrian coins. Moderation and modesty 
were the slogans of Claudius, a striking contrast to Nero, who accepted with satisfaction 
from the Alexandrians all the divine honours which Claudius so tactfully declined. 


ADDENDUM. 


The role which Ti. Claudius Balbillus (spelt Barbillus by the Graeco-Egyptian scribe) 
plays in the letter of Claudius and which cannot be explained unless Balbillus is identical 
with the well-known prefect of Egypt under Nero is now fully understandable in the light of 
the new inscription recently found at Ephesus and published by J. Ker in Furschungen in 
Ephesus, 1 (1923), 127 ff, no. 41 and 42. Bell in his comments on the papyrus (p. 29) 
refuses to recognize in Barbillus the prefect of Nero, since, he says, “it is not prubable that 
the prefect had any connection with Alexandria.” This connection is now established by 
the inscription of Ephesus, which gives almost a full account (the beginning of the 
inscription however is lost) of the career of Balbillus. He began his imperial career as 
“praefectus fabrum” and “tribunus militum” of the XXth Legion and distinguished 
himself in the conquest of Britain (military decorations). As a man of literary tastes and 
excellent education (SEN., Vat. Quaest., 1v, 2, 13) he was appointed by Claudius “ad 
legationes et res{ponsa graeca (?)]” of the emperor. Being thus for a time in close relations 
with Claudius and having won apparently his warm sympathy he was promoted to be 
“(procurator) aedium divi Aug(usti) et {aliarum aedium e]t lacdrum sacr6rumque omnium 
quae sunt Alexan [dreae et in tota Aegypt]é et supra Mu([s]jeu{m] e[t ab Alexandri]na 
byblicthecé et archiferei et ad Herm]en Alexan dreon pe[r annos...].” The supplements 
of J. Keil are beyond any doubt as suggested by the well-known fragment of a Rainer 
papyrus (no. 27922): vady Xe Sacra ly apxvepel Kab Tod pweyddou [Zapamidos| cai Tov] 
nat’ ’AeEavSpiay Kai nal Alyurrov ralcay dvtjov cal GrAdwv Kal teuevd[y Kal iepdv 
Pra Bie] Médave 795 kpatiot@. The mention of the number of years which Balbillus 
spent at Alexandria explains both his popularity with the Alexandrians (see ed. Ti. Jul. 
Alexandri) and his intimate knowledge of the conditions both at Alexandria and in Egypt 


Wcjae cet a ; eh 
C7, Mattinety, Coins of the Romun Empire, 1, cliii. 
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which account for his appointment after his procuratorship in Asia to the post of prefect 
of Egypt under Nero. The mention in the inscription of “luci sacri” in Egypt probably 
devoted to the cult of Augustus and to the cult of the Egyptian gods explains 1], 42 in the 
papyrus “d@Aon Te Kata vowov Tapeivat THs Aiyda(r)ov” and corroborates the reading cata 
vouor and not kata vouoy, which had been suggested. It is not necessary to suppose that 
new “luci” were consecrated to Claudius. It is more probable that in the ancient groves 
consecrated in every “nomos” tu various gods the cult of Claudius was added to the cult 
of Augustus, as that of Augustus was added to the cult of Egyptian gods. On other 
interesting points in the inscription see the substantial comments of J. Keil. The last 
question is how tu explain the fact that Balbillus was the President of the Embassy of +1 A.p. 
He certainly had not been appointed President of the Museum as early as in #1 A.D. (in 
44.4.p, he was still in the military service), It seems therefore that his official career began 
late in his life and that he was promoted tu the equestrian rank because of his literary 
activity, which was doubtless well known to Claudins. This literary activity was probably 
carried out by him at Alexandria in the Museum of which he later became the president. 
Though he was of royal descent (STEIN in P.W., R.Z., U1, 2679, no. 81 and 82), nothing 
prevents us from assuming that he was a resident of Alexandria, an Alexandrian aristocrat, 
and already famous among the Alexandrians and in the Greek world when his ofticial 
imperial career began. In 41, as the papyrus shows, he was already a friend of Claudius, 
certainly because of common literary interests, and this explains his brilliant and speedy 
advance under Claudius and the philhellene Nero. Like Claudius he had archaeological 
interests (see the well-known inscription in his honour, DITTENBERGER, Or., 666), especially 
in Egyptian archaeology. He may have helped Claudius in some of his antiquarian works. 
It may be that the embassy which is mentioned in the papyrus strengthened the ties 
which united him tu Claudius and was the starting-puint of his promotion. If so, the second 
friend of Claudius who is mentioned in the papyrus, Archibius, who probably was resident 
in Rome, as he was not a member of the embassy!, was also an Alexandrian intellectual. 
I would suggest identifying him with the famous surgeon of the first century A.p. (see M. 
WELLMANN in P.W., RE, u, 466. no, 5), perhaps one of the surgeons of the court of 
Claudius. 

The famous Sophist Dionysius had in the times of Hadrian a career similar tu that of 
Balbillus (PHiLostr., Vitwe Soph., 1, 22). Because of his literary activity he was appointed 
by Hadrian procurator of two provinces and made a member of the Alexandrian Museum 
(see the inscription in his honour in Forsch. in Eph., 111, 133, no. 47 and the comments of 
J. Keil). If his full name was really Ti. Claudius the Roman citizenship was bestowed on 


him or on his father by Claudius or Nero. 


1[This is open to question. It has been suggested privately by Dr. Kniger of Leningrad and 
independently by H. WILLRICH in Hermes, tX (1925), 488 f., that the careless scribe omitted the name 
*ApyiBuos after T3éptos KAavévos in 1. 19. This supposition, which removes the difficulty of the *Aptorovos 
there (see my note, ad Joc.) and raises the number of ambassadors from eleven to the likelier figure of 


twelve, seems to me a practical certainty. H. I. BELL. | 
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AN EGYPTIAN ROYAL BOOKPLATE: THE EX LIBRIS 
OF AMENOPHIS III AND TEIE 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plate XI, Fig. 1. 


Attention has recently been drawn by Dr. D. Opitz in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
fur October 1924 to the fayence Hw Libris plate of King Amenophis III and Queen Teie, in 
the British Museum (No. 22878), which was discovered with the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, 
first published by Bezold-Budge in The Tell el-Amurnu Tublets in the British Museum, p. %, 
and then republished in a supposedly more correct form by Borchardt in Zeitschr. pf. dy. 
Spr., XXXII, 72. Before referring to Dr. Opitz’s interesting comments on this remarkably 
interesting object, I wish to point out that, as can easily be seen from the photograph 
published on Pl. XI, Fig. 1, there is still an error in Dr. Borchardt’s transcription. No photo- 
graph has hitherto been published of this object, so that his error has escaped notice, and is 
repeated without question by Opitz. The original reading by Bezuld-Budge of the lower 


line of signs, which contains the title of a book, was =F a A (). Borchardt emended 
Q lo a 


. dae, Wn vg 
this to 0 tn i] $0. and translated “ i ase [von der] Sykomore [und dem] Dattel- 
baum.” Ranke, in his new edition of Erman’s .lgyptisches Leben (p. 474), retains the reading 
JYQ, but understands it jective i ~~, translating) | 5 
: understands 16 as an adjective in apposition t , translatin J ( 
y ppo o 4, Q) translating | ) 


as “sweet sycomore,” so that the book is the Buch von der siissen Sykumore. The correct 


Ce, me Me 

reading, however, is vcd J Q), Book of the Sycomore und the Olive. That is to say the 
otticial publication was correct in reading the name of the second tree as Lage, “ the olive,” 
and Borchardt wrong in reading it as bener, “ the palm,” since the signs read by Budge as z 


are most distinctly not a muddled y: the 4 is perfectly plain, but the o is in reality @, 


which is entirely distinct from the 4. Whether this @ is a correct spelling or not is another 
matter. Perhaps the word ought to have been spelt je 0); bsk-t, as Budge had it. It is 
ett 140, or ag ace 
actually spelt Je: bw. Dr. Opitz is therefore not justified in stating (op. cit. p. 80) 
that the mapiet « ungenau in der Ausgabe der englischen Tell-el-Amarna-Tafeln auf Seite x, 
richtig von Borchardt in Z.AS, 33, 72 £, veritfentlicht ist.” Evidently Budge was 
more correct than Borchardt, who himself says (more diffidently than Dr. Opitz) that the 
British Museum publication was “nicht ganz richtig,” merely, That was so, for besides 


the reading a fur @ there was an obvious misprint of W for 0. The tree-sign beneath 


NA & 
the oa of the w ‘is de i igi 
of the word aa 0 is deformed into a squat shape on the original on account of the 
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necessity of getting it in beneath the a. But Budge read the tree-name correctly, 
Borchardt wrongly. 

The tablet then refers to a “ Book of the Sycomore and the Olive.” The rest of the inserip- 
tion—* The Good God, Nibmatat-Ré¢, given life, beloved of Ptah king of the two lands, and 
the King’s wife Teie, living ”—shews that it is the label of a book belonging to the royal 
library, the bookplate, so to speak, of Amenophis III and Teic. Sir E. Budge speaks of it 
(ibid.) as “originally inlaid in an alabaster tablet, which is now lost.”” Dr. Borchardt 
(ibid.) speaks of it as “ein fruher cingelegt gewesenes Etikett cines Bricher bezw. 
Papyruskiistchens,” and finds relics of such “ Papyrustutteralen ” in some alabaster plaques 
im the Berlin Museum (Nos. 10586-10588), “said to have been” found with the “Amarnah 
tablets (first published by Winckler in Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna, 1, Pl. TI), 
and bearing the names of Amenophis III, which, since they have traces of fastenings and 
the usual Egyptian ebony buttons, he considers to be the lids of alabaster boxes to hold 
papyri. Erman had already described these plaques in Zeitschr. f. aig. Spr, 1889, 62: 
giving the infurmation (omitted by Borchardt but given by Winckler) that the inscriptions 
were inlaid in blue enamel (exactly as in our “ bookplate”). Budge and Bezold evidently 
considered that our plaque, which is all of fayence with inlaid inscription in glaze or 
“enamel,” was analogous to the blue glaze “enamel” inscriptions of the Berlin alabaster 
plaques, and had itself originally been inlaid in such a plaque. It may have been so, but 
from the fact that our plaque has in its rounded end or top two holes about $ inch apart, 
made obviously for the insertion of a double metal wire attachment, it would look as if it 
were intended to be inlaid in wood rather than stone, and most probably in the lid 
of a wooden box, as Erman thought (7béd.) was the case with the Berlin alabaster and 
fayence plaques. Whether Erman or Borchardt be right about these, 1 think that a 
wooden box is more probable in the case of our plaque. One has a good example of the 
combination of fayence and wood in the exactly contemporary coffers of Aimenophis and 
Teie found in the tomb of Iuiya and Tuiyu (Newberry and Carter, Tomb of Toniya and 
Toutyou, pp. +6, 47, Pls. XXXVUOL, XXXINX). It is hardly probable that the plaque is 
merely a ticket, not intended to be inlaid in anything but simply to be affixed by string or 
wire to a vase, box, or case containing the © Book of the Sycomore and the Olive.” One 
hardly thinks that this breakable material would have been used for this purpose. 

Dr. Borchardt assuines that the label is intended fur a case of papyri, and that the tale 
of the Sycomore and the Olive was an Egyptian work, although, as he notes, we do not 
possess any Egyptian copy of such a story. But its idea is Egyptian enough, and we have 
the role of the persea in the “Tale of the Two Brothers,’ and the talking syeumore, noted 
by Borchardt, in a Turin papyrus published by Maspero (reference given by Borchardt as 
Etudes, 1, 211 t£.). It could well be Egyptian. Ranke (bid.) follows Borchardt. Erman 
however had assumed that the wooden boxes to which he concluded the Berlin alabaster 
fayence-inlaid plaques must belong were intended to hold the cuneiform tablets with which 
they were found. This conclusion seems very reasonable, and has been followed by Niebuhr 
(Die Amarna-Zeit, p. 4), Knudtzon (Die el-Amarna Tafeln, 1, 11), and Opitz (:bid.), who 
all appear to regard the original books of which they and the London plaque were the 
labels as having been cuneiform tablets, in contradistinction froin Borchardt. Dr. Opitz 
gives the reason for his belief in the fact that there existed in Assyrian literature a 
fabulous history of the wordy combats of two trees, the Date-Palm and the Tamarisk 
(Ebeling, Aus den Keilschrifttecten aus Assur (“Der Streit zweier Baume”), J.0.0.G., 58, 
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Aug. 1917, 32 ff.). and as he evidently thinks that it is reasonable to suppose that a 
label found with El-‘Amarnah tablets is the label of such tablets, and not of papyri, he con- 
cludes that it is equally reasonable to suppose that the book of which this is the label was 
this identical Story of the Date-Palm and the Tamarisk in its cuneiform tablet form, and 
that the title is translated into Egyptian on the label. 

This would have seemed very reasonable had the Egyptian label referred to either of 
these trees; but now that we see that the palm is not mentioned at all and that the trees 
referred to are the sycomore (or another deciduous tree) and the olive, we can hardly 
assume absolute identity. Still, there may have been another version, in which a sycomore 
or another tree (nht might mean “tree” in general, as Opitz points out, not a sycomore only) 
and an olive took the part played by the tamarisk and the palm in the other. The 
comparison is very apposite. 

But a question arises whether a story of this kind is originally Mesopotamian, and not 
more probably Egyptian. Fables and wisdom-stories are not common in cuneiform 
literature, nor are they found early; whereas in Egypt they seem at home from the 
beginning. The enumeration of its virtues and practical uses by each tree in vindication 
of its claim to supremacy sounds very Egyptian. 

“Tam altogether greater than thou, noble sir (said the palm). The husbandman, all 
that he has, the guiding-rope, the whips, the cover for the waggon, the cover for the oxen,” 
and so forth, are all paraded as proof of his indispensability ; to which the tamarisk retorts 
with a catalogue of his virtues, some of which it is to be owned are not very Egyptian, as 
when the king and his nobles are made to eat off a table made of his wood and from vessels 
also made of it. The Egyptian did not use wood much for the purpose of making eating and 
drinking vessels. Still, the whole atmosphere of the tale is Egyptian enough. It might 
conceivably be of Egyptian origin, with the names of cities and gods translated into those 
of Mesopotamian counterparts (Kish and Nidaba). 

Whether this be so or not, such a tale is eminently one that might be discovered any 
day in an Egyptian papyrus, so that we cannot say that Borchardt and Ranke are wrong, 
and that our label was the royal bookplate not of an Egyptian novel written on papyrus 
but of an Assyrian one incised on clay. Only the fact of its discovery with the ‘Amarnah 
tablets makes the latter suggestion on the whole more probable than the former, so that 
the tale of The Sycomore and the Olive may have been another version of The Palm and 
the Tamarisk, told on cuneiform tablets which were placed in a box in the royal library, of 
which this is the label, with the names of both Amenophis and Teie, as it might be 
“los Reyes” Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On each of the Berlin labels are also two cartouches, but in four out of the five (the 
number given by Winckler and Knudtzon, which I take to be correct: Erman says there 
are four, and Borehardt only three) one of the cartouches is scratched out, and Erman, 
followed by Niebuhr, supposed that this contained the name of Akhenaten. Borchardt and 
ane ae ae eee ee ae and that they are right is evident. The 
ican ce fue Wine ee a the prenomen and nomen of Amenophis Iii. 
heretic’s time because it eontainied nee : f aie . ene Oe 
appear. Nor does Teie, and there is aie ke death Penal Maen tas Ran 
above them. We do aia now therefore of wh co as sites ce Maen ae 
covers. In all probability Borchardt’s ex " pear C ae tablets—they formed the 

A planation of them is more correct than Erman’s, 
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THE GOD PANEPI 
By W. SPIEGELBERG? 
With Plate XI, Fig. 2. 


The name of this god is known to us from the following inseription, attributed by the 
epigraphists to the sixth century, found on the pedestal of a bronze statuette of an Apis- 
bull discovered in the Delta?: 


TOIPANEPIMANES TASESOQVAHE 
T@ Tlavem p avéotace SwKvons 


Ulrich Wilcken®, the last who has discussed this inscription, gave up the divine name 
Panepi as a mystery. And in fact both the explanations so far proposed are unacceptable. 
To derive nanens from Ba-en-Ptah, “Spirit of the god Ptah,” is phonetically quite 
impossible, and the explanation Havem, “The All-seeing,” besides resting on an emenda- 
tion, ill accords with the votive Apis-bull, which must surely be designated in some way 
or other by the name nanens, This designation is, indeed, quite clearly recognizable 


in the second half, ens, of the name, in which I see a form of Ax HM py, Coptic 


eane (S.):ganr (B.), with the older vocalization *gens which we can with certainty assume 
from the researches of Albright‘ and the classic treatise of Sethe’ on vowel-change in 
Egyptian. In accordance with what they have laid down common-Coptic @ was developed 
out of an older 7 or @, and the Assyrian rendering Putubesti (or Putubisti) of the name 
later vocalized IerovBaorts$ proves that the older vowel-system with / or é still existed in 
the seventh century. It is thus reasonable to assume this form for the present inscription, 
dating as it does from the sixth century. 

But what is the first part naw of the name nanens? I tried a number of explanations 
(for example the god Ilav, the word “all”) before the following consideration of the 
problem brought me to a solution. If nanems designates the Apis-bull whose statuette 
Sokydes offered, then it must be possible, ‘as I have already insisted, to read this name or 
idea in the word. I therefore asked myself how Apis-bull could be translated into Egyptian, 


and took as a first rendering (several are conceivable) KA a? i 


p3’h nt) H’py, or, in the various dialects of Coptic, Negengane (S.)! negenoans (B.) : magn 
n*gans (F.): *mage ngene (A.). If we assume for the sixth century the vocalization *gemns 


1 [In order to conform to the custom of the Journal Professor Spiegelberg has very kindly consented to 
allow me to translate his article into English, though well aware that owing to the peculiar nature of the 
subject certain of his comparisons must lose point by not being in the original German. My task has been 
rendered very difficult in places by the fact that German has preserved more completely than English the 
Teutonic pastoral vocabulary. Thus it is impossible in English to find a word for Rind, the singular, whether 
masculine or feminine, of our plural word “cattle.” In order to make 
in critical cases added the German word in brackets. Editor.] 

* “From a Greek site in the Delta of Egypt.” (A. S. Murray in Arch. Anzeiger, 1899, 205.) 

3 U.P.Z.1., 25, and references there given. 4 Rec. Trav., XL, 1923, 66. 
> Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgent. Gesellsch., LXXVU, 1925, 171. ® Tbid., 173. 


the author’s point quite clear I have 
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demanded above, which would agree with the Akhmimic form’ here reconstructed, we 
should then get for Apis-bull Péhé-n-Hépe or Puhé-n-Heépe. 


The Coptic ege (S. B.) < Ry is perhaps a nominal formation like che “ door” < sb3, 


Prue “temple” < 7?-pr, éme “ gardener” < kmi*, and therefore to be derived from &héy, the 
y having dropped after the accented vowel*, The helping-vowel before the double consonant 


may be either e or a according as the ! has the value of yod or aleph. Thus side by side 


with exnt < eyméntey “the west” we find amnte < dmentet “the underworld*.” In the 
case of ege one of the dialects, the Middle Egyptian, actually has in agn an a instead of €, 
and it is possible that the Akhmimic form, which has not yet been discovered, was *age® 
That a form age existed side by side with ege is proved by, above all, the Greek form of 
the personal name P3-sri-(n)-t?-ht, “The son of the cow’,” Vevtans, Vevtans and variants’, 
alongside with Wevtens, or, in the feminine, 73-Srit-n-B-ht, “The daughter of the cow” = 
Levrens, *Sevtans. In this personal name ¢ ‘At, “the Cow,” doubtless denoted a sacred 
cow, either the cow of Hathor? or possibly the Apis-mother. We may therefore, in explain- 
ing the name manens, take the masculine to denote the sacred ox. Thus in Greek 
nothing is left of w’hé save the a, as is the case in other Greek renderings of Egyptian 
names, e.g. IeXasas from P3-mr-h (*wrAeage), “the overseer of cattle’,” or again Vevavens 
from P?-§ri-(n)-hr-ht Anggengaegs)”, “the son of the cow-head,” ze. “the son of Hathor™.” 

Thus the derivation of nanens from P?-’h-n(t)-H’py is quite unobjectionable. Since the 
Greeks did not indicate the aspirate h in writing they wrote *Ilaevers. The falling of the 
e next gave Ilavems, just as Heroovpes was derived from Hereoorpis and Tapovms froin 
TIaapouvis, the first step in the process perhaps being the assimilation of the e to the a. 
In this case the phonetic development may be represented as follows: *naenens > *naanens 
> Manens”. 

1 In this case, too, “this dialect” again shows itself to be very archaic. 


2 SrernporFF, Aopt. Grum., § 106. 

3 Serve, Verbum, 1, § 98, and for the nominal formation in y, STEINDORFF, Aopt. Gram., § 120 ff. 

4 Seruy, Vachr. Ges. Wiss. Gottingen, 1922, 209. 

5 The feminine aga is found in Fayyumic, and also in the Fayyumic-Sahidic mixed dialect, Bull. Jnst., 
XIV, 116-8 ; xv, 254-5. It is formed from ehéyet and shows the same formative vowel ¢ as the feminine 
form of my, mort, “lion,” viz. mH, “lioness,” derived from émseyet. 

® See SPIEGELBERG, Demotische Studien, 0, 10. The name is often found in the late periud with 
endless variants, and is often incorrectly read, A rare full writing of the feminine proper name is 


KP al iN q a ire i 7}-St-t-n-ht (DEvERIA, Cutalogue Pap. Louvre, 55). Other writings of 
a 
the masculine name are Rare] (Ree. Trav., V1, 121), TPN a vip (dan. Serv, Xx, 52) and 
sic 
Qo AIP on (Lreptety, 1032, 1263b and Ann. Serv. Sx111, 230), PP-Sri-(n)-08- et 
7 See Preisicke, Vamenbuch, 489. 


8 Whether it be the Hathor of Aphroditopolis (see Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Vu, 183) or that of 
Dér el-Bahri (Grirrira, Rylands Pap., 10, 122, n. 6). : 

9 Rylands Pap., 111, 195. 10 Pap. demot. Berlin, 3116, v1, 16. 

4 This rendering is thus based on the feminine *eou. Different again is the vocalization in the name 
of the town of Aphroditopolis, ing, Opn < Tpi-hewe and netnieg, netneg < Pr-tpi-k. On this see Archiv 
Ff. Papyrusforschung, vit, 183. 

12 The later form of this name is perhaps to be seen in the late proper name Havamis (second century 
A.D., PREISIGKE, Vamenbuch). With the personal name “The Apis-ox” compare such names as Tuwipts, 

The dog of the god Horus.” 
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The meaning of the name can also be justified, for it answers exactly to the sense 
required, since it does in fact mean the “Apis-bull,” as was to be expected from the content 
of the votive inscription. To be quite accurate, however, we should translate not “ Apis- 
bull” (Apis-Stier), since ? is the word for “ bull” (Stier), but rather “Ox of Apis ” (Rind 
des Apis). This literal rendering at once gives one the impression that we have here to do 
with a popular designation something like Apis-ox (“ Apis-Rind oder Apis-Ochs? ”). 

In this combination I take the genitive to be a so-called Genitivus appositivus? as In 
arbor fict, urbs Romae, Tpoins mrorteOpor, ville de Paris, which last is actually to be found 
in ancient Egyptian in combinations such as dmy n G@btyw, “the town of Koptos.” In the 


popular speech the Rind (ox) Apis may have been distinguished from the Nile-god 
Pea sens 


ao a H%py, whose name had a similar sound, or from the protective deity RRQ] 
of the dead in somewhat the same way in which the German people strive to distinguish 
“ Vogel-Strauss” from “ Blumen-Strauss*.” 

Adopting this explanation of the name as “Apis-ox” (Apis-Rind) we get in the form 
*pens=ens an important chronological corollary for the above-mentioned vowel-change from 
i:€ to d. Since Herodotus in the middle of the fifth century heard the form Aas with an 
a and since our inscription from the sixth century vouches for ens with e, this change of 
vowel must have taken place somewhere between 600 and 450 B.c.. This agrees admirably 
with the fact that the Assyrian rendering of Petubastis by Putubesti (Putubisti) (see 
above) shows the vowel /:é to have been still in use in the seventh century. 

If I am right in taking the name to be a popular one for the Apis-bull we should 
hardly expect to meet with it in official texts such, for example, as hieroglyphic inscriptions 
in temples, and it is therefore not surprising that, as Professor H. Grapow kindly informs 
me, it is not to be found in the collections of the Berlin Dictionary. 

It was to this popular Egyptian Apis-god, then, that Sokydes dedicated his Apis- 
statuette. I do not venture to decide whether we should be justified in arguing from a 
single object to the existence of a Greek Apis-cult in Egypt as early as the sixth century B.C. 
It is surely quite conceivable that the Greek should dedicate his offering to the foreign 
god in whose proximity he was for the time living. 


1 Ze. “Ochs” in the general meaning of “ Rind.” [The lack in English of a word for the German Rind, 
the singular, common gender, of our plural “cattle,” makes translation difficult both here and later. 
(Translator.)] 


2 Cf. KUHNER-STEGEMANN’, Ausf. Gram. d. latein. Sprache, 1, Satzlehre, 418, § 83°; KUnnER-GUTH®, 
Ausf. griech, Gram., 1898, § 402. 


3 Erman, degypt. Gram., 3rd ed., § 218. Cf. dmy n Bt-ir, “the town of B.” (Revue Eg. Ant., 1,21) and 
other instances zbid. (Sethos I). 

* Such explanatory or distinguishing additions in names of animals are common in many languages, as 
Herr Franz Marschall informs me. In addition to autruche<avis struthio (and so exactly parallel to the 
“Vogel-Strauss” quoted above) he has given me the following good examples: Renn-Tier, Elen-Tier, 
Maul-Tier (<mulus) in the first two examples of which Tier has the meaning of “deer” Rotwild (fallow- 
deer). Also Turtel-Taube (<turtur), Dam-Hirsch or Dam-Bock (<dama) and Windhund, which has 
nothing to do with the wind but is derived from the Middle High German wint to which Hund has been 
added as an explanatory affix. In any case in all these examples the second word is in apposition to the 
first. 

§ This vocalization facilitates phonetically the comparison of Apis—emnts with the Ezados of Herodotus, 


1, 153, May not the combination Epaphos have arisen at a time when the two forms *genr and *pans 
were to be heard side by side? 
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ADDENDUM. 
Objection may be taken to the above derivation of ege from “hy (@Aéy) on the ground 
that the final y assumed by my theory is never written out as l or \\, which is remarkable, 


coming as it does after the accented vowel. This omission indeed rather suggests that the 
last syllable was unaccented, and there is therefore much to be said for Herr Marschall’s 
proposal to derive ege from “hyw (éhyéw), with which the Late Egyptian writing 
Rory, ‘"hw—if the @ be not regarded as valueless—would well agree. The falling away 
of final -yéw, leaving only the @, would find a close parallel in mepate < meryityfw and 
govate < hwityéw (SETHE, Verbum, 1, § 94b, § 161b). Similarly the feminine ags “cow” 
(< Whéyet: compare aus “lioness” side by side with miy, aovs Shon”) and the plural 
egoor (S.) : egwor (B.) (< dhdywew: compare ecoos:ecwor “sheep,” te. plural esriywéw > 
&s'6ywew from sryw (?) > s'yw) “oxen,” may on sound phonetic lines be derived from “hyw. 
At the same time this uncertainty on a phonetic point detracts in no way from the 
certainty of my explanation of nanens as “Apis-bull.” 
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ORCHARD AND VINEYARD TAXES IN THE 
ZENON PAPYRI 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


Three brief letters of the Zenon correspondence have come to Columbia University 
which are all of a standard size and of similar shape, as letters, after having been written 
and folded for sending. The original size of the sheets was 3} inches horizontal by 13 or 
134 inches vertical measurement. This type of letter paper would, therefore, despite its 
unusual length horizontally, correspond to the “half-sheet”’ or “memorandum size” of our 
business world. The contents also of these Columbia letters would indicate that this size 
was in use in Zenon’s circle for business notes. After being written the three letters were, 
in each case, folded in exactly the same way, thrice lengthwise (7.e. horizontally), then once 
through the middle, vertically, reducing the length of the letter, as folded, by one half. 
The address upon the verso is in all cases in a corresponding position. As no one of the 
letters is completely preserved, the determination of the standard form has been of some 
importance in the matter of attempted restorations. One of the letters, P. Col. Inv. 13, is 
almost perfectly preserved upon the left side. It shows an unwritten margin of somewhat 
more than an inch, I have thought it reasonable to assume such a margin for all three of 
the letters and at both ends of the writing on the recto. 

Of these three letters it seems advisable to publish the following note to Zenon, if only 
to call forth corrections or suggestions upon the interpretation here offered before the 
letter is incorporated in some permanent collection of the correspondence and business 
records of Zenon. 

Two full inches of the original memorandum sheet are lost upon the left end of the 
papyrus, and the last two inches upon the right end are so badly shredded that only a 
single letter is legible. The writing is across the fibres, in a small and beautiful hand 
which is unusually clear and easy to read. Unfortunately two of the lengthwise folds run 
directly through lines 1 and 3 respectively, making the reading difficult, through no fault 
ot the writer. 


Letter to Zenon on exemption of an orchard 
from the tax of one-sixth. 


P. Col. Inv. No. 12. 34 x 11 inches. 256 B.c. 


Zivave xlaipedr]. eFeOrjcaper EXGeua € €v a ayopat ToD Papevad ‘8.. [¢. 11 letters 
Tod avTol§ uqvos THX TOV KapTOY THY év THt KATOL axpodpiwov rdvTa TAHY TOV (posvix |oly 
c. 11 letters |y Tous Boy)ou{ élyous aveicba Kali] nipnxev atereis K[a]i...... ta¢[c. 16 letters 
éypaapely o[d]v cai AoA pion Eppwoo. (eros) xO Dappooos xe 


Verso (2nd h.) j]..¢ 
]. a (1st h.) Zjvov. 
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See taie tes to Zenon greeting. We published a notice in the market place on the 12th of 
Phamenoth that on the 30th of the same month (we would sell the right tu collect the tax 
upon) the entire produce of the trees in the garden except the produce of the date palms.” 
Some sort of discussion occurred with the bidders, * and the decision was reached that the 


produce was exempt and....... We have therefore written also to Apvllonius.” 
Verso (last letters of the docket), “To Zenon.” 
Notes. 


1. The name of Zoilus, who was the oeconomus of the Arsinoite nome in the year 29 
(P. Cair. Edgar 16 introd., 18; P.S.I. 498, 509), cannot be inserted here as that of the 
writer of the letter, although this business of the sale of the apumotra Was a matter within 
the jurisdiction of that official. More probably the writer was onc of the local officials 
under the chief oeconomus of the nome. They alsu bore the title of oeconomus. See 
WILCKEN, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 1, 151. 

There is not sufficient room for the restoration of two names of officials, as would seem 
to be required by the plural verb é£ejxaev. 

eEcOjxauev @yOeua. Mayser, Grammatik, 228. Cy. P. Petr. mm, 125, 8-9 exOewa 
[é]yGcivas, and 16 rparov &xOeua in P. Rev, 26, 13, in regard to the auction of the sixth 
on vineyards and orchards. 

2. The 30th of Phamenoth fell upon May 23rd in 256 Bc. This is the period of the 
ripening of most of the fruits in Egypt. See M. Scuneper, Die Landwirtschuft im hellen- 
istischen Aegypten (Munich, 1925), p. 814 for apples, p. 301 for figs. The date harvest, 
however, did not come until the period August to November (op. cit., 298), and ef. ERNST 
Ktun in B.G.U. v1, 98. For that reason I have restored dowixjo[y. This fills the space as 
far as the w, which is legible. 

axpodpva is a general term for fruit-trees. Cf Ktun in B.G.U. vi, 1304-1311, who is in- 
correct in referring to it as “fruit land.” The separation in our letter of the date palms from the 
remaining fruit trees shows that, however paid, it is a production tax, not a tax on the land. 

3. tovs Bovropulélvous wvetoPar cannot, in consideration of the sense here required by 
nipnney arereis, refer to the consumers as in P. Rev. 40, 18, rots [Bouv]Aouévars @retc Oar. 
{ understand it to mean the bidders for the right to farm the tax. This is supported by 
the [oc] 6é ux dve[i]oOwoav of P. Rev. 15, 2. _ 

4. nijpnxev. Used in an impersonal sense—‘“ the finding was” —»similar to extifer@oay 
To eUptoxoy in P, Rev. 48, 15-16, where the veconomus and antigrapheus are to write out 
and publish “the finding,” or “the result” (70 e#perxor), each day. 

nupnkev atereis, that is, nipyneev aredels dvTas TOUS KapTOUs. 

Discussion. 

The content of this letter has to do with the auction of the right to collect a tax on 
orchards, This tax is apparently the sacred tax of a sixth, the apomoira. This conclusion 
rests upon the fact that the trees here mentioned were exempt (aredeZs) from a tax the 
collection of which was farmed. This was not the case, I think, with the regular ground tax 
on orchards and vineyards called the éapovpiov'. There was another assessment applied 

1 P. Hib. 112, 13 and note; P. Cair. Edgar 38. The fact that the eparourton appears in receipts from 
the state banks (WILCKEN, Gr. Ostraku, no. 352; B.G.U. vi, 1337; Viereck, (ir. Oaths, no, 22) along with 
the apomoira is to be explained on the ground that the peasant» paid in the epuronrion directly and the 
bank gave to the peasants a total receipt for taxes on vines and orchards, including what the peasants 
paid in and what the tax farmers also paid in for them on this account. 
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to vineyards called éxvypady, for which also the system of tax farming was employed’ ; 
but in support of the conclusion that this letter deals with the apomoira, we find here a 
marked similarity of phraseology with that which occurs in the Revenue Laws of Phila- 
delphus. Note the é&eOjxapev éyOewa here, and compare éx@eua troujoe in the Revenue 
Papyrus (see Index). More noticeable is the peculiar use of nipyxev in this letter in an 
impersonal sense closely analogous to the use of 76 e¥psoxov in Revenue Papyrus 48, 16, as 
explained in note + above. 

The letter is addressed to Zenon. It is dated in the 29th year of Philadelphus. In this 
year Zenon was still a sort of general manager of the affairs of Apollonius’: Unfortunately 
we do not know the exact time at which occurred his transfer to the Philadelphian estate 
as his particular and sole sphere of activity’, Therefore the “garden” here referred to may 
be either the one on the Memphite or the one on the Philadelphian estate of Apollonius. 

It was the oeconomus, assisted by the antigrapheus, who had charge of the auctioning 
of the tax-collection of the sacred sixth, of the oversight of the collection thereof by the 
successful bidder, and the balancing of accounts between the tax farmers and the govern- 
ment. The balancing of the accounts for each month took place before the 10th of the 
following month (P. Rev. 16, 1-6). Throughout the Revenue Laws, ten day periods and 
thirty day periods appear as characteristic of the close relations which existed between 
the oeconomus and the tax farmers. For example, after the close of the period of any 
contract between government and tax farmers, the tax farmers were compelled to appear 
before the oeconomus for the closing of their accounts before the tenth day of the following 
month. Within thirty days after the purchase of the tax collection privilege, the successful 
tax farmers were compelled to name their bondsmen (P. Rev. 34, 2-4). In view of these 
ten and thirty day periods it is not surprising that in this case the auction of the right to 
collect the tax on the particular garden in which Zenon was interested should be fixed by 
the oeconomus for the 30th of Phamenoth. The last day of the month would be the natural 
date for the auction of the tax-collecting concession+, 

In the broken letter which I have transliterated above an oeconomus had offered for 
sule the right to collect the tax on a garden belonging to Apollonius, the auction being 
concluded on Phamenoth 30th. Later a decision had been reached with the successful 
bidders of this tax farm that the produce of the trees in that garden were exempt from 
tax, and our letter brings assurance of that fact to Zenon and Apollonius. There is no 
reference in the letter to any protest by Zenon in behalf of Apollonius regarding the 
procedure of the oeconomus in offering for sale the right to collect on this garden. There- 
fore that act of the oeconomus was probably expected and in accordance with the known 
regulations. This observation coincides with the information given in the Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, that all orchards and vine 
annually for the payment of the apomoira, The royal scribes attended to the registration 
of those orchards and vineyards which were cultivated by the peasants, making a separate 
list. of vineyards and orchards belonging to the temples, which were exempted from the 
operation of this tax. Cleruchs who had vineyards or orchards, and all others who owned 


yards in each nome were registered 


1 Pp, Cair. Edgar 38. Cf. P. Teb. 1, 39f 
2 RostovtzerF, A Large Estate in Egypt, Madison, 1922, 39, 
3 See the discussion in note 1 above to the text. 


+ This was pointed out to me by Professor Rostovtzeff, who 


this letter. gave me other valuable hints regarding 
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them or possessed them within gift estates or held them under any other arrangement, made 
their own declarations and were required to pay the sixth (P. Rev. 36, 3-19), 

From the provision of the Revenue Laws just cited it becomes clear that the fruit 
produce from any estate of Apollonius, gift estate or otherwise, must have been declared 
for taxation. It is also clear in the Revenue Laws that exemptions were sometimes 
accorded on parts of vineyards and orchards, though the conditions under which such 
exemptions occurred are not explained. A lacuna of seven lines occurs just at the point 
where penalties are imposed upon cultivators of vineyards and orchards who shall have 
confused “taxable produce with exempted produce.” Under what arrangement, then, could 
the fruit trees of Apollonius be exempted trom the operation of this tax’ To this question 
I offer the explanation that this orchard of Apollonius was a newly planted one and that 
the exemption accorded to his fruit trees arose automatically out of this fact, beeause the 
tax on fruit trees was a tax on production and not a tax on the orchard as land or by 
the number of trees. 

It was in the years 257, 256 and 255 B.c., particularly, that Apollonius was busied with 
the planting of his olive groves, vines, fig trees, pomegranates, and apple trees, upon the 
estate in the Fayyam’*. He obtained his cuttings chiefly from the large garden on his 
Memphis estate*. The “garden” of the Fayyam estate of Apollonius was, therefore, clearly 
a newly planted one. That of the Memphite estate might have been older. It is for this 
reason that I am inclined to refer the contents of this letter tu the trees upon the estate 
at Philadelphia rather than to those at Memphis. 

The age at which fruit trees come to full bearing maturity varies greatly according to 
the kinds of fruit. Even in the case of fruits of one kind it still varies considerably 
according to the variety, and somewhat according to climate and region. In the north- 
western states of the United States apple orchards come to profitable bearing at six years 
and bear full crops at ten years of age. In our eastern states the time required for apple 
trees to attain full bearing is from three to cight years longer’ Under the irrigated 
system of fruit production in California, which would have a general stularity to con- 
ditions in the Delta of Egypt by reason of the rainy season, fig trees begin to produce 
somewhat in the second or third year of growth, and date trees fruit abundantly at seven 
yeats®, Since there is a period of years with all young fruit trees when they produce 
nothing at all and a following period when the production is not at full bearing, and since, 
according to the Revenue Laws, all orchards in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus were 
given in for assessment, we must allow for a number of years when the urchards would be 
declared for taxation, as required, and then be found, officially, to be ateAeis, that is exempt 
as being still non-producing. 

Another papyrus of the Zenon archive published by C. (. Edgar in 1920 seems to throw 
some light, indirectly, upon the matter’, It reads as follows: 


1 Under the caption “ Against Confounding (7. taxable with untaxable fruits and vines),” P. Rev. 28, 
16-29, 1, [e]av 8€ rots drédect ra bmoreAy yeva[palra......- Parr ao. . 

2 Including one apple variety which bore two crops each year, See C. C. Edgar's publications of papyri 

> A : . . ‘ 

of the Zenon group (P. Cair. Edgar) in the dan. Serr., vols, 18-24, numbers 21, 79, 94, 95, 100. 

3 P.Cair, Edgar 79 and introd., 94,100 ; P.S.1. 488, 12, where a“ royal garden” at Memphis is mentioned. 

: . Edgar 79: ans : ae A 1 

4 FoLerr and THomsoy, The Commercial Apple Industry of North America, New York, 1921, 449. 

5 Liperty Hype Barney's Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, sv. I regret that sumilar information 
upon fruit crops in modern Egypt was not available to me. — 

8 P. Cair. Edgar 38, also discussed fully by M. Rostovtzerr in his Large Estate, 100. 
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“To Diotimus, dioecetes, greeting. Neoptolemus a Macedonian of the cleruchs in 
Philadelphia. 

My father, Stratippus, is being treated unjustly by Theocles, ex-oeconomus of the 
Aphroditopolite nome, and Petosiris the royal secretary. For when making the assess- 
ment against the vineyards, they (customarily) assessed a third, taking the crops of 
three years (as the basis). But in the case of my father they have made the assessment 
on a basis of two years, stating that the vineyard is a newly planted one. I therefore 
beg of you, please, to look into these matters, and if they be true, since they make 
the assessment against the rest also on the three year basis, to give me an order 
addressed to Hermolaus and Petosiris that they are to make the assessment against 
my father also on the three year basis, starting, if they desire, either from the twenty- 
ninth year, or from the thirtieth year. For we have already made wine from it (the 
vineyard) for four years. And bid them credit to him the money paid into the bank 
from the wine-retailers from wine which they took from the vineyard, in order that 
he may through you meet with justice. 

With best wishes.” 

Docket on verso: “ Neoptolemus to Diotimus, petition concerning vineyard.” 

The general features of this petition have been given by Edgar in his explanatory 
introduction to the text. Neoptolemus was himself a vine-grower at Philadelphia (P.S.I. 
429 and 434). Diotimus was actually a sub-dioecetes. Theocles had been oeconomus of 
the Aphroditopolite nome when the assessment was made, but had been succeeded 
in that office by Hermolaus before the petition was sent in by Neoptolemus. The third 
of the crop here assessed against the vineyard was, in the customary explanation of this 
and similar passages, the “regular” or “main” vineyard tax, “ regular” as distinguished 
from the “sacred tax” of a sixth’. Such a tax (334 °/, in the case of Stratippus), combined 
with the sacred tax of a sixth, would give a total of 50 */, of the vine crop taken for taxes 
alone in that year. Because of the theory of ultimate ownership of all arable land by the 
Crown which then prevailed in Ptolemaic Egypt and the confiscatory character of a 50 °/, 
annual tax, I am forced to the conclusion that the assessment (€riypady) in the petition of 
Neoptolemus) must be regarded either as a rent or as an assessment including both tax 
and rent. In view of the uncertainty still prevailing upon this point, it may be best to call 
it an epigraphe, or assessment, leaving its exact character in doubt. 

As T interpret the document, Stratippus, a cavalryman in the corps of Antigonus and 
a owner of a cleruch holding in the Aphroditopolite nome2, had been assessed a third of 
his vine crop for the year 32 of Philadelphus. This epigraphe of a third of the crop was 
customarily based on an average of the crops of the preceding three years, as represented 
by Bs anise ad panes ae of the wine by licensed retail dealers. But 
in the case ly rineyards i 
ae ee y Bae a nee Eee based the assessment on the 

. st have been a regular under- 

1 See Rostovrzerr, Large Estate, 99; P. Cair, Edgar 38 introd, 
the manner in which this “main tax, the one-third.” as : : ghee 
in money. Ina sense it was a payment in kind, he aeons Reem eyrr a ae, yal eae 
government control, it was converted into a money payment to the sivernnieae wine, under 

2 P.S.I. 632, not dated. Note t]rapxsvrav pot drimeX@ver in line 2, 

3 The epigraphe was still a third, not a half, as Rostovtze 
508, If it had been a half of the crop, 
the government’s intention to minimize 
increase it. 


Rostovtzeff has explained (p. 101) 


fF states, basing his i 
: sing conclusion upon P.S.I. 
Neoptolemus would certainly have said so. Furthermore it was 


the rent and tax burden on newly planted vineyards, not to 
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standing between the government and those who had begun the development of vineyards ; 
and the officials who were competent in the matter must have had some definite law upon 
the subject to which they could refer. 

The explanation of the two year average insisted upon by the oeconomus and royal 
secretary lies in a fundamental feature of commercial viticulture. The calculations of 
modern grape growers (LIBERTY Hype BAILEY’s Standard Cyclopediu of Horticulture, U1, 
1380) concede an expenditure in vine development for the first three years which is almost 
four times the return. A small crop is produced in the third year. A slight profit appears 
in the fourth year, and it is only in the fifth year that the vines come to full bearing. 
Approaching the petition of Neoptolemus from the agricultural point of view, his com- 
plaint regarding the assessment against his father’s vineyard is to be explained as follows. 
The customary method of determining the epigraphe was to take an average of three years’ 
production, and place against the vineyard an assessment of one-third of that amount. In 
the case of new vineyards it was customary to take a two years’ average as the basis. For 
the first two years of a vineyard’s growth this would mean no income to the government, 
because there would be no grapes produced; for the third year a small one, if any at all, 
which could only be included in the epigraphe of the fourth year of the vineyard, Neo- 
ptolemus asserts that his father had been making wine off the vineyard for four years. 
Assuming normal conditions of growth, the vineyard would have been in its sixth year 
of development when Neoptolemus wrote his complaint. The oeconomus, Theocles, and 
the royal scribe, Petosiris, had fixed the assessment on the understanding that the vine- 
yard still came under the classification of “newly planted” vineyards, that is upon the full 
production years five and six. If, on the other hand, the claim of Neoptolemus were 
acceded to, the assessment would be considerably lowered because it would be exacted 
upon the average of the government's income from three years’ yield, upon two years of 
full production (years six and five), but considerably lowered by being weighted with the 
lighter crop of year four of the vineyard’s growth. Neoptolemus was willing to accept an 
assessment figured upon the three year average, whether the officials began their calculation 
with the twenty-ninth or with the thirtieth year, Naturally—as the following table will 
easily show : 


Year 27. First year of the vineyard ... ... No grapes 
» 28. Second ,, Re. aia eale is 5 
» 29. Third _,, re ah, emmaeaiee Small crop 
» 930. Fourth ,, Pe eT ae Increased crop 
» ol. Fifth ,, “ jon’. Dawes Full production 
» 32 Sixth ,, ra fn. aise Z si 


If the assessment were to be figured on the years 29, 30 and 31, Neoptolemus’ father 
would then be paying on an average taken from two years of low production combined with 
only one year of full production. 

It is impossible to determine whether the contention was justified which Neoptolemus 
entered in behalf of his father against the epigraphe as calculated by the bureaucrats. The 
bureaucrats had made the assessment upon a basis which would bring in to the Royal 
Treasury a maximum income from the vineyard, based upon the grape crop of years six 
and five. The legal question may be clearly stated thus: 

Was a vineyard in its sixth year, according to the then existing laws, still to be classi- 
fied and assessed for this epigraphe as “newly planted”? The officials felt that it was. 

6—2 
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Neoptolemus protested that when a vineyard had produced wine for four years, it was not. 
The bureaucrats were, presumably, right. It was their business to know the rent and tax 
arrangements, and to assess accordingly. It may be observed, also, that Neoptolemus does 
not contend that-“the rest” of those assessed on the three year average were holders of 
newly planted vineyards. This point he would assuredly have made had it been the case. 
It was the business of the officials to bring in to the government as much in rent and 
taxes as the existing laws would permit. It was the privilege of the tax-payer or lessee 
to show his rents and taxes at as low a rate as he could, even if he were compelled to turn 
a sharp legal corner to do so. This is an old, old game. 

Whether my contention is right or wrong that the petition of Neoptolemus had to do 
with rent, or both rent and tax, one point of some importance in the system of the 
Ptolemaic revenues of the third century before Christ is fixed by his appeal. This point 
is that the state revenue from vineyard production was regularly assessed by the “ average 
year system,” the custom being to take a two year average for newly-planted vineyards 
and a three year average on full-bearing vineyards. With a crop which was naturally 
variable, with expectation of shifting seasons of good and bad production}, as is the case 
with all berry and fruit crops, the purpose was obviously to equalize the government’s 
income from this source from year to year. The advantage to the fisc arising from the 
average year system as applied to fruits is clear. The government could count upon a 
stabilized revenue from a field of production in which a system of obtaining taxes and 
rents by assessment against the production of a single year would have resulted ina highly 
variable revenue. In the fiscal system of the ancient states, which lacked the provisionary 
budget system of modern states, this method of equalization would be distinctly ad- 
vantageous. The advantage to the producer from the consequent equalization of his 
tax and rent burden is not so clear. This result would have been an advantage to him, 
so far as I can see, only in case he had such a reserve of accumulated capital that the 
increased burden of his years of pour grape production could be easily and conveniently 
met. Perhaps we may be justified in assuming that the vine growers in Ptolemaic Egypt 
of the third pre-Christian century were men of this rather well-to-do type, since indeed 
the Zenon documents show that it was almost exclusively the Greeks who w 
for viticulture. 

There are two possible methods of explaining the exemption of Apollonius’ orchards 
from the tax called the apomowra, which appears in the Columbia papyrus published at 
the beginning - this article. The first, and simplest, would be to assume that there was 
a fixed term of exemption for newly planted orchards, cov 
with a reduced tax for several succeeding years. 


ere going in 


ering a definite term of years, 
Such an arrangement we find in the 
amnesty decree of Euergetes I, promulgated in 118 3.0.2 Vineyards and orchards which 
within three years after promulgation of the decree, were planted upon dry or aaney 


land were to be left untaxed for five years and were to have a reduction of the Seca 
tax for three vears thereafter. y 


1 Thirty years ago in the mid-western section of the United 
their small gardens used to speak of the years of unaccountab 
covered their trellises as “rest years.” This tendency 
is called “alternate fruiting” in Neienre and Fruit G 
London, 1919, 132. 

2 P. Teb. 1, 5, 93-98. 


States, amateur producers of grapes in 
ly poor production of the vines which 
toward heavy cropping followed by light production 
rowing, by the Duke of Bedford and Spencer Pickering, 
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The second method would be to apply to Apollonius’ fruit trees the system of the 
production tax as it has appeared above in its application to the assessment (éxvypady) 
upon the vineyard of Stratippus in the tine of Apollunius and Zenon. This would have 
been the more equitable system, from the standpuint that different fruit trees come to 
maturity at different ages. Furthermore the Revenne Laws show that when the guvern- 
ment of Egypt took over the sacred tax of one-sixth from the temples in the year 22, it 
called for statements of the amount of the gross annual production and the amount of the 
sixth which had accrued to the temples from vineyards and orchards during the three 
years 18, 19 and 20 of Philadelphus. This was to be the basis for reckoning the tax by 
the government officials. At least no other explanation presents itself for this action’. 
It implies that the government used the average year system in taxing fruits and vines, 
and had, indeed, taken it over trom the temple administration of this tax when the tax 
itself was taken over. 


Conversion of Kind into Money Taxes and Rents. 


In the petition of Neoptolemus quoted above, his final request is ditheult to explain. 
He asks the sub-dioecetes to send orders to the oeconomnus and royal secretary that they 
credit his father, Stratippus, with “the money paid mto the bank from the wine-retailers 
from wine which they took from the vineyard.” Rostovtzetf’s explanation of the method 
by which this epigraphe on the vineyards was assessed and collected is in the main correct, 
and it explains the case presented here by Neoptolemus®, But there are minor features in 
respect to which I differ with Rostoytzett's treatment, and the method of conversion of 
production tax, received primarily in kind, into a money tax needs a more exacting treat- 
ment than he has given it. 

The entire system becomes clear if one assumes that the veconomus, in calculating the 
epigraphe of this petition’, took as his basis for the assessment of one-third, not the three 
year average of total production in kind of the vineyard, but the three year average of 
production as represented by the money income therefrom according to the market price 
earned by the licensed retail dealers in wine. It was surely the veconomus, not the tax 
farmer and the cultivator, as Rostovtzetf has it, who determined the value of the epigraphe 
in money. This the petition uf Neoptulemus shows. In determining the amount of the 
third of Stratippus’ vineyard return which must come into the government in money at 
the local bank, the oeconomus had two factors to consider: first, average production for the 
three preceding years; second, average market price of the wine for these three years 
After he had determined, on these two bases, the value of the epigraphe of one-third for 
all the vineyards in his jurisdiction, he could sell the right to collect this epegraphe tu the 
tax farmers—and only then. 

The tax farmers were the intermediaries between the fruit and wine production of the 
cultivator and the government bank. Their agents actually a more important factor 
economically than the tax farmers—were the licensed dealers in wine. These humble 





1 P, Rev. 37, 10-18. Grenfell was mistaken in his statement (note to 37, 14) that the government 
wished to tuke the average of four years, the 18th—2I1st inclusive. Also I beheve that this information 
was not so much for the use of the tax farmers as for the government officials. 

2 Lurye Estate, 99-101. Also accepted, in its general application, by C. C. Epcar in dan. Serv, 
XXXIII, 76. 

3 It applies to the tax of a sixth on vineyards and orchards also. 
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retailers took the wine, sold it, and turned the cash into the bank! It was necessary for 
the tax farmers, who customarily sold the wine to the retailers, to get from the cultivators 
in wine, not one-third, but more than one-third. This seems to me to be certain, for the 
government was to receive a third in money. The tax farmers must therefore make their 
agreement with the cultivators as to the amount of wine they would take with numerous 
factors in mind. First, there was the epigraphe of a third due to the government, stated 
in terms of money on the average year system. Second, there was the quality of the wine 
to consider. This is a highly variable factor, determining somewhat the market price. 
Third, there was the market price itself, which again must have been fluctuating aside 
from quality, as we know of no government price fixing in the field of wine production ; 
and government price fixing seems entirely out of the question in dealing with horti- 
cultural products. Just where the profits of the tax farmers and the retail dealers came in, 
I cannot say: but they were either extracted from the excess of wine taken by the tax 
farmer, over and beyond the government’s third, or they were paid out of the third taken 
by the government—which seems highly doubtful. 

Considering these fluctuating factors, in order to bring in for the government with 
certainty a third in cash the tax farmers must have taken out of the wine made by the 
cultivators considerably above a third of their gross annual production. This was all sold 
by the retailers and the money turned into the bank. When the government had taken 
its third in money and the bank had given official receipts for it, the surplus remaining at 
the bank from the sales for each cultivator were either paid to the cultivator by the bank 
or credited to his account. In the Revenue Laws there was a provision that in case the 
cultivators did not transport the wine for the tax farmers, they must pay definite sums per 
metretes of wine to the tax farmers in lieu of transport. This money the oeconomus was to 
exact from the cultivators and pay over to the bank to the credit of the tax farmers?, The 
oeconumnus, then, was responsible for payments and credits at the bank. If he could grant 
credits, he could also withhold them. In the petition regarding Stratippus, it is clear that 
this uIneyons) holder had given to the tax farmers an amount of wine agreed upon between 
them. The wine had been sold. The money was in the bank. But the disposition of the 
money by the oeconomus and royal secretary was being held up by the petition of Neo- 
ptolemus, both the third due to the government and the surplus which would be credited 
to the account of Stratippus 80 soon as the government banker should have receipted the 
payment of the tax. It is this surplus, remaining after the acceptance of the eprgraphe on 
the basis of the three year average, which he desires the oeconomus to have credited 
to him. 

A number of ostraca receipts hay i . . 
fruit crops (dxpodpve@v) and fe the iol i abies see Rat 
remaining in the banks as deposits to the credit of soe : need ee he aa 

: ; e cultivators after the deduction of 
the governments requirement out of the money turned in from the sale 


As the problem involved in these receipts is a difficult one and has ar Seni 


as yet received no other 


' Note carefully in the petition of Neoptolemus, P. Cair. Edgar 38, 8-9, 7) LF dan 4 

dpytptoyv rapa Tov oivoxamnAwv ob aN Sree ) ) TO TWemTwKos emt tTpdmelav 
pyup p eel wov ov ehaov €x rod dureNovos. The tax farmers were not con dh 

because they customarily took enough wine to cover themselves cerned here 


and their bondsmen ad 
: site a 7¢ a may equately. 
; P. Ree ah, i 1 I pi Wilcken’s reading suggested in Gr. Ostraka, 159 aot imon] é 7} 
evopedopevns adrois ax[oxopidns rnv] reysny in place of Grenfell’s seleiaians ne 2, amorilvérw tis 
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satisfactory explanation’, I reproduce a typical sample for the tax on fruits as well as for 
the apomoira (which may include both the tax on wine produce and on the fruits). 


Receipt for fruit produce (axpospiwv) from excavation at Elephantine. 
Script of the 2nd century Bw. 

“Year 32. Thoth. There has been paid into the bank in Syene over which 
Ammonius (is director), for the same year, on fruit produce by Taponrans, son of 
Tarees, in copper on which exchange (has been taken) one thousand 650 (drachmias). 
Total 1650. Ammonius, banker. Sarapiun. 2100 (drachmas)?.” 

Ernst Kiihn, the editor, has explained that Sarapion was a subordinate official of the 
bank and that the receipt, which is written in a single hand, was made out by him. It 
was signed by him for Ammonius, the state bank director. 


Receipt for apomvira from Thebes, duted November 26th, 123 Bc. 

“Year 48, Athyr 5th. There has been paid into the bank in Divspolis Magna for 
the Coptite nome on apomoira of the 48th year by Hermione, daughter of Apvl- 
lonius, one thousand six hundred (drachmas). Total 1600. Ptolemaeus, banker. 1750 
(drachmas)?.” 


The estate upon which the woman Hermione paid her upomotru, as I understand the 
case, was in the administrative district of Diospolis Magna. There the wine was sold and 
the money paid to the state bank. Her official domicile (¢dca), however, was in the Coptite 
nome; and there her obligations to the government must ultimately be checked. For 
this reason the statement is included in the receipt that the payment was “ for the Coptite 
nome.” Through the regular channels of the state bank system the knowledge of the 
payment would be sent to the officials in the Coptite nome by the otticials of Diuspolis 
Magna‘, 

Kiihn, in publishing his ostraca of the Berlin Museum‘, has subjected his examples of 
state bank receipts which show these double figures to a statistical analysis. His result is 
that in nine receipts out of ten from the bank at Syene, the relation between the two 
figures given on the receipts is that the larger figure is 2U °/. higher than the one in the 
body of the receipt. Kuihn has taken his percentages in round numbers, apparently, and 
his results are consequently not precise. The ditterence is actually an exact 20 / in only 
five cases, but three of these occur in cases of the tax on fruits. An explanation of 
these bank receipts with two figures in order to be acceptable must be capable of being 
brought into a rational agreement with the sharp observation which Kuhn has presented. 


1 See Pact M. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten (Berlin, 1916), 123, and Ernst Kuwy in B.GLU, 
vi (Berlin, 1922), 94. 

2 BG.U. v1, no. 1307. 3 Pach M. Meyer, Gr. Terte, ostracon no, 2, p. 123. 

4 In one point I cannot accept Meyer’s explanation of his ostraca, nos. 1, 2 and 3. In all these the 
receipts are for people whose ofticial domiciles are in the Cuptite nome. Therein we agree. But Meyer 
would place their estates also in the Coptite nome. In that case the tax farmers and officials of the Per- 
Theban district would find it very dificult to determine the amount of the produce and the tax, as the 
system required. 

5 In BGC. vi 

6 Kiihn’s percentages of the surpluses should read as follows: fruit tax, nos. 1307, 1308, 1309—20 °/. 
in each case; tax of one-fourth on fisheries, no. 1314—201 °/,, 1315—18,i5 -/,, 1317—20)}, */,, 1318—15 */, ; 
eperourion, no, 1854—~71°/,; tax of one-third on boats, nos, 1378, 1379—20 /, in each case. 
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In view of this necessity I present the two following tables of the published bank receipts 
for the tax of one-sixth on fruits and the apomoira for the Ptolemaic period, selecting those 
ostraca giving double figures which are both legible. 


Taste I. Bank Recerpts ror Fruit Tax with DovBLe Ficures!. 


. age ¥ Amount Amount Percentage 

Time Editor No. Place of Tar in Bank of Surplus 
Ptolemaic Wilcken 1 Syene 500 dr. 600 dr. 20 °/, 
2nd Cent. Bc. = Kithn 1307 Syene 1750 dr. 2100 dr. 20°, 
103 B.c. Kuhn 1308 Syene 525 dr. 630 dr. 20 °/, 
lst Cent. B.c. Kiihn 1309 Syene 1500 dr. 1800 dr, 20°; 


Bank receipts showing payment of fruit tax, but with no second figure, are: Wilcken 
1346, 1491-; Kiihn 1304. 


TasLe Il. Bank ReEcEIPTs FoR Apomotra WITH DovuBLE FIGURES. 


Time Editor No. Place Amount of Tax Amount in Bank Percentage 
of Surplus 

127 Be. Viereck 21 Thebes 4000 dr. 4400 dr. 10°), 
123 B.C. Meyer 1 Thebes 3 Tal. 5375 dr. 4 Tal. 1060 dr. 625 °/, 
123 B.c. Meyer 2 Thebes 1600 dr. 1750 dr. 945 7/5 
121 B.c. Viereck 24 Thebes 750 dr. 1000 dr. 334 7), 
119 B.c. Wilcken 352 Thebes 3360 dr. 700 dr. under 10°/ 3 
118 B.c. Kiihn 1337 Thebes 800 dr. 880 dr. under 10 °/,8 
101 Bc. Wilcken 354 Thebes 1525 dr. 1700 dr. 113°", 
20 Bc. (2) Wilecken 355 Thebes 3 Tal. 975 dr. 3 Tal. 2000 dr. 5k °/, 
Ptolemaic Wilcken 322 Thebes 2280 dr. 2550 dr. 113°/, 
Ptolemaic Wilcken 332 Thebes 1525 dr. 1735 dr. 138°/,4 
2nd Cent. Bc. Wilcken 1315 Thebes 2800 dr. 3080 dr.  10°/, 
2nd Cent. B.c. Wilcken 1345 Thebes 1 Tal. 1600 dr, 1 Tal. 2400dr.  —-107/. 
2nd Cent. B.c. Kiihn 1338 Thebes 900 dr. 1000 dr. 9°" 
Ind or Ist Bc. Viereck 28 Thebes 6900 dr. 6600 dr. 10°, 
138-137 B.C. Wilcken 1518 Hermonthis 235 dr. 600 dr. 155 °/ 
121 Bc, Viereck 22 Hermonthis 2 Tal. 3240 dr. 2Tal. 4860 dr. 104 */,4 
117 Bc. Meyer 4  Hermonthis 1180 dr. 1300 dr. 10°/ ° 
120-119 p.c.  Wilcken 1234 Coptus 4440 dr. 4970 dr. 11a” 


° 


tax payment for apomoira, but with no second figures, are: 
Wilcken 1235, 1526: Meyer 3,5; Kiihn 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1346, 1347, 1348. 


Kiihn 1345 and Meyer, p. 110 (note 13) are not included as being doubtful because of the 
subscription in deimotic. 


Bank receipts showing 


Keeping in mind the accidental and very fragmentary character of the data attainable’, 
the following results may be drawn from the materials presented in these tables: 


1, A rather large number of the state bank receipts on fruits and the apomoira show 


two figures. They are fairly equal to the number of receipts which show only the tax 
payment. 


2. The receipts for the sixth on fruits which show two figures all come from Syene. In 
the four cases available, the higher figure is just 20°/, above the actual tax. 


1 In these tables, Wilcken =U. WILCKEN, Griechische Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899 ; Meyer=Pacu M. Meyer 
Griechische Texte aus Aegypten, Berlin, 1916; Kuhn= Ernst Ktsn in BG. U~. or ; Viereck = P : Vi 
Griechische und griecnisch-demotische Ostraka, Berlin, 1923. : ype ee 
® Wilcken no. 2 is fragmentary, but should possibly be included here. 
3 Receipts for apomotra plus epurowrion. The eparourion being a fixed payment per aro the s 
can only be on the apomotra. Its amount cannot be determined exactly. : ac oe 


+ Again apomotra plus epurourion. 1 have restored in Wi 
5 $ ilcken no. 332 : 
observation that none of these receipts shows any final figure below 5 ; e = re aor 


, In these t . 
is given and can be subtracted. wo cases the eparourion 


> Cr Kiihn’s pertinent observation in 3B. GLU, VI, 94. 
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3. For the apomoira there are 14 examples from Thebes. Four of these show an exact 
10 °/, preponderance of the higher figure over the amount of the tax. 

4. Both figures have a marked tendency to run in tens of drachmas. There is only one 
receipt which has come under my observation which shows any final figure under five 
drachmas. 

The average year system of computing the tax and collecting the returns in fruit 
and wine taxes to the government, in the form suggested above for the third century, 
may certainly be applied to the group of receipts fur apomoitra of the second and first 
centuries B.c. It is hardly possible that the sales made by the retailers always resulted 
in figures ending in five or ten drachmas. From the vbservation that all the bank receipts 
for apomoira end in multiples of five or ten?, the conclusion is to be drawn that lesser 
numbers of drachmas disappeared in exchange, and into the profits of the tax farmers and 
retailers. The notable tendency in the Theban receipts toward a 10 //, ratio of the 
surplus in relation to the tax needs an explanation. My conclusion would be that the tax 
farmers of the apomoira in the Theban nome figured upon taking in kind a surplus of 
about 10 °/, over the tax or rent required from the tax-payer’s annual produce. Further- 
more, allowing for the fact that odd numbers under five drachmas fell to the profits of the 
intermediaries between the collection of the produce and the state bank, the 10°), surplus 
in money return could often be figured exactly. This result could only be attained in years 
of normal quality of the wine and normal market price. Divergences from the 10‘, sur- 
plus must, conversely, be explained as due to variations of quality of the wine produced 
and of the market price. The bank receipts which show no surplus may easily be explained 
in both lists on the understanding that the tax-payer accepted his surplus in cash when he 
received his receipt from the bank. 

The four receipts with double figures for the sixth on fruits (Table I) do not fit easily 
into the scheme proposed, in that the second figure is, in each case, exactly 20°, above 
the tax payment as ‘given in the bank’s receipt. The possibility that this result Is 2 
peculiar accident of the discovery of ostraca could be reasonably advanced if the receipts 
were all of the same year as well as place. But this is not the case. ~The two amounts 
upon the bank receipts make it seem certain to me that this tax on fruits was still farmed 
in the second and first centuries B.c. The only remaining explanation is that in the Syene 
district the fruit crop, as figured in money return, could be forecasted with certainty be- 
cause of local conditions; and that the local custom of the Syene tax farmers was to figure 
upon taking in a 20 °/, surplus of the produce, which went to the credit of the tax-payer 
at the bank. In that event we must conclude that the continued and unnecessary col- 
lection of the 20°/, surplus was due to the conservative and traditionalized character of 
the bureaucratic system which, having once begun to take in this amount, could not 


abandon the habit. 
Zenon as Oeconomus. 


Returning to the Zenon papyni, we have a document from an unknown agent addressed 
to Zenon?, which shows in some detail the relation between the veconomus and the tax 
farmer in the collection of taxes and government rents on vineyards. It reads: 

1} There is one instance, that of a small tax payment for the sixth on fruits (axpoSptwr), which deviates 
from this rule. See B. G.U. vi, 1304, a receipt for 2 drachmas 2 obols, Being fraginentary, it does not 


appear in the list given here. 4 
2 PSI. vy, 508. My interpretation of this letter differs so completely from that given by Rostovrzerr, 


Lurge Estate, 100, 103, that a full discussion of it is necessary. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xi. 
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“T have made a statement to you below of the vineyards which Damis has bought 
(z.e. for which Damis has bought the tax-farming privilege’), given separately, and 
how much each pays. Therefore announce to me receipt (of these amounts) in his 
behalf, and he will order that the wine be released. If you need anything from him, 
send some one and we will give it to him. 

Good-bye. Year 30, Phaophi 9th. 


From the (holding) of Phaneius, out of 180 drachmas, the third. 60 drachmas. 

And from the (holding) of Amphistratus, out of 210 drachmas, likewise (7.e. again 
the third). 70 drachmas. 

From the (holding) of Horus, son of —amos, out of 145 drachmas, likewise, 
48 drachmas 2 obols, 

From the holding of Hierus, out of 550, the half. 275. 

(Two broken lines.) 
out of 1046 drachmas 2 obols, the half. 523 drachmas 1 obol. 

(Verso) To Zenon.” 


The list appended to the letter is the estimate of the oeconomus’ office upon the total 
wine produce of definite estates, with the epigraphe (rent?) of a third or half which must 
come in to the government. I must call attention again to my belief that it is quite out 
of the question to assume that the epigraphe is a tax, as Rostovtzeff asserted. Add to the 
50 */,, if regarded as a tax, the apomoira, usually a sixth. The amount taken by the govern- 
ment 7n faves out of the vineyard would then be 662 °/, of the total income of the vineyard. 
A production tax of that amount would be plunder. 

Damis must be the tax farmer. Zenon’s agent reports that the amounts have come in 
and asks, in behalf of Damis, that Zenon acknowledge receipt of these amounts. Thereupon 
Damis will order (for Zenon) that the portion of the wine remaining to the producers may 

e “released” for sale, xai m[polotad£e. bras 6 olvos (cot} adeOhes, 

If my understanding of this letter and list is correct, Zenon must have been holding 
the position of oeconomus in the official year 255-254 pc. In P. Cair. Edgar 16 (not 
dated), he was detinitely addressed as oeconomus; but Edgar, assigning the letter to the 
year 28 on slight indications of the contents, did not accept this as an official title’, On 
quite different grounds, connected with the petition of two weavers that Zenon give hen 
work and assign lodgings for them and their families at Philadelphia’, Axel Persson has 
also drawn the conclusion that Zenon was oeconomus in the o 


fficial sense in year 30 
as well as in later years’. It is rather to be expected than not tha iid Wave 


t Apollonius would have 


| Gv nyopaxe AGuts. Rostovrzerr, op. cit., thinks that Damis had bought the vineyards. But 6 3 
paxos, 6 €xov and apyevys are interchangeable terms for the tax farmer, as abated b Grenfell i hi ; ie 
to P. Rev. 24, 17 and 34, 11. The names of the real holders of these vineyard: : all giv pare ans 
oendeeaise hice yards are all given in the list 

2 (oo; dpe: in the text. I do not understand the sionj in Vitelli 

a Tithe gasubtheraGeluaiaaet <i. . See of these brackets in Vitelli’s text. 

4+ Vitelli, the editor, felt that mpoordée was a mistake fo: 
correct, and quite clear if one understands that Damis is t 
for releasing for sale the wine held by the wine growers, 

5 RostovTzerr (Large Estate, 29) follows Ed 
Zenon as that of a provincial official. 

§ P.S.I. 341, to be dated in the fall of 255 B.C. 


7 Axe W. Persson, Staat und Manufuktur im romischen Reiche, Lund, 1923. 12 14 
? b As 9 . 


T mpoaragov or rpoordges. The text is quite 
he tax farmer. aqguévar is the technical term 


gar in refusing to accept the title ceconomus given to 
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strengthened the hands of the chief agents of his varied activities by appointing them to 
official positions from time to time. Nicanor, one of the chief men in his employ in the 
period 260-255 B.c., was at one time a sub-dioecetes'. In a papyrus now at New York 
University, he appears with the additional title of nomarch*. C. C. Edgar refused to accept 
the title of oeconomus for Zenon as that of a state official because Zoilus was veconomus 
of the Arsinoite nome in the year 29 or of that section of it in which Philadelphia was 
situated. But it is not necessary that Zenon be regarded as anything more than one of the 
local officials who had the title of oeconomus, under the general direction of the chief 
oeconomus of the nome. If we regard Zoilus as chief veconomus, which is entirely possible, 
and recall that he is known to have held that position only in the year 29, there is no 
difficulty in the way of assuming that Zenon was a lesser veconomus in the year 30. 


1 PSI. vi, 632, 11. 
2 The document, an hypomnema, is being prepared for publication by Kraemer. 
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EGYPTIAN THERIOMORPHIC'! VESSELS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 


With Plates XII to XVI 


The most important objects published in this paper are three stone vases illustrated on 
PI. XII, Figs. 1-6, and Pl. XIII, Figs.1-3. It was impossible, however, to avoid some compari- 
sons with similar material, and this in turn led inevitably to a discussion of the origin of this 
type of vase, thus widening the selection of material. In writing the paper I have had the 
advantage of frequent discussions with Dr. Hall, the Keeper, and Messrs. Sidney Smith 
and C. J. Gadd of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. Their assistance 
has not always stopped short at discussion, as will be seen from the references in the text. 
I have to thank the Keeper for permission to publish the objects illustrated which are in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. I am also indebted to Mr. T. A. 
Joyce, Deputy Keeper in charge of the Ethnographical Department, to Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, 
Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, and to Mr. Einar 
Gjerstad, for valuable help on certain points. Finally, I have been very considerably helped 
by a discussion of the whole subject with Mr, H. Frankfort, who was the first to raise the 
interesting and important question of the origin of these vases, and to whom I owe much 
for his suggestive theories, although I cannot find all his arguments convincing or agree 
with some of his main conclusions. 

The three stone vases shown on PI. XII, Figs. 1-6, and P]. XIII, Figs. 1-3 are now exhibited 
side by side in Wall-case 156 of the Fourth Egyptian Room. They were acquired by the 
Museum in 1901, 1902, and 1914 respectively, and nothing is known of their earlier history. 
This small collection is important both as a series (for there has been little or no attempt 
hitherto to distinguish the different types of these early stone theriomorphs) and for the 
detailed study of the individual vases But in so far as the individual characteristics, 
technique, artistic merit and hypothetical use are of most value when studied in connexion 
with one another, or even with another set of characteristics displayed by other objects, it 
was clearly more profitable for scientific purposes (not to speak of aesthetic claims) to 
exhibit the three vases together than to attempt a more precise individual dating which 
might require their separation from each other. It is proposed to describe each one 
separately first, and then to consider them in relation to other material. 

B.M. 35306 (Pl. AIL, Figs. 1-3)? is a red breccia vase in the shape of a dove and of 


1 For the sake of brevity this word has been allowed a wider meaning throughout the article than it 
should carry, in order to include Airds and Fishes 


2 See Guide to the Third und Fourth Egyptian Rooms 
a selection of predynastic and archaic stone vases. 
the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms, ete., 
Pl. XXXVI, 2. 


» eée., 1904, p. 244, Pl. VI, where it is shown with 
The same plate is to be found in the latest Guide to 
1922, p. 12, Pl. I. Also Bupen, The Mummy (2nd edition), 


Plate X11. 





1-3. Breccia vase in the form of a dove. B.M. 35,306. Scule 


4-6. Bird-vase in green serpentine. B.M. 36,355. Sealee.-. 
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the finest workmanship. Its length from beak to tail is 74 ins., height to the top of its 
head 43 ins., and greatest width 33 ins. The body has been holluwed out so thoroughly as 
to give not only the effect but the use of a vase. The only opening in this receptacle 1s 
a hole in the top, finished with a very low splayed neck, or rather a rim simply, such as is 
typical of the finer vases of the earliest period. The diameter of the hole itself is only 
1; ins.; and with the rim liins, It is to be noticed that the back of the bird slopes 
upwards appreciably on either side of the rim, thus allowing the drill a wider angle of play 
without which the stone-cutter could never have reached so far towards the head and tail 
as he has done. Another common feature of the early stone vases, the pierced horizontal 
lugs, is also found, one on each side of the bird; the effect of these. doubtless appreciated 
by the artist but not to be taken as necessarily intended by him, is in a general way to 
suggest wings. The head is neatly and faithfully rendered, leaving no doubt in the mind 
as to the identification with a dove or pigeon. The eyes are small, shallow, sinvoth-bored 
holes to take inlay, probably of the kind that is found in the exactly similar eyes of the 
predynastic Hathor amulets! and many of the slate palettes, namely a shell or faience 
circular bead with or without filling of paste. The exceedingly fine workmanship, shown 
not only in the delicate cutting of the rimmed opening and the fine modelling of the head, 
but also in the proportions and smooth finish, points conclusively to a much earlier date 
than the First Dynasty (when both the rim round the hole and the eyes are considerably 
debased): and when we add to that the mechanical skill which hollowed out the body to 
a depth of 3 ins., it is impossible to place this vase later than the middle predynastic 
period, when the art of stone-cutting was still at its zenith. Moreover it will be generally 
admitted that there is no other vase of this kind published which can compare with it in 
fineness. 

B.M. 36355 (PI. XII, Figs. 4-6) would also appear to represent a bird, but it is perhaps 
unwise to attempt a closer definition. The length from beak (7) to tail is 4L ins. and the 
greatest height 37; ins. The body is hollowed out to a depth of nearly 2 ins., but the hole 
in the back is much larger in proportion than that of the pigeon, having a diameter of 
12 ins. (with the rim 2,5 ins.). The rim again is simply a low Hat ring rising trom the 
back #in., showing no undercutting, and it varies in width. The eyes are larger and 
deeper than in the dove, and there has been no attempt to polish away the ridges left by 
the drill. The base is flat, consisting of two thick straight ridges running in the same 
sense as the bird’s body, and nvt quite parallel to one another. These appear to represent 
legs, so that the bird would be seen squatting on the ground*, There is a horizontal lug 
with rather large boring on each side. The inaterial is green serpentine, but a bad smash 
at some time in its early history has necessitated the restoration of the left lug and a patch 
in the back—both in coarse cement. Thus we have here the three characteristics of the 
stone vases, eyeholes for inlay, pierced lugs and rimmed mouth. These are first found in 
the early predynastic period, and reach perfection in the middle and later predynastic 
periods; they are already debased in protodynastic times and disappear at the end of the 


1 Well illustrated in Perris, .lavlets, Pl. XXAVIII, nos. 212 a, d,e, etc. and there called rams’ heads 
(p. 44), but later (Prehistoric Eyypt, p. 11) recognised to be ox-heads. Petrie further particularises them as 
“bulls,” but the Hathor-cow seems a more attractive ideutitication and at least as probable. There 
would be a special point in using the symbolic head of the goddess as Bucrania. 

2 Of two bird vases illustrated in De/égation en Perse, vu, 19, Figs. 11 and 13. 
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Old Kingdom. But whereas in the dove these characteristics were at their best, in this 
shapeless bird they have considerably deteriorated, and we shall be strongly inclined to date 
the vase to the archaic period—perhaps, in view of other evidence, more precisely to the 
First Dynasty. Indeed it may well be compared to the two bird vases from the : Main 
deposit” at Hierakonpolis! dated to the First Dynasty, although one of these is of slightly 
superior workinanship. ; 

Our third vase, B.M. 53888 (Pl. XIII, Figs. 1-3), though perhaps the least attractive 
artistically is in every other way the most interesting of the group, and by the same token 
presents the most difficult problems. It is of pink limestone (the polished surface brown 
with aye), 6£ ins. long by 5} ins. high by 2{ ins. wide. Nearly the whole of the body has 
been hollowed out, leaving a deep elliptical well the longitudinal walls of which are only 
7¢, In. thick for the greater part. The sides are almost perpendicular, indicating an entirely 
different technique from that used in making the bird vases just described. The body 
almost rests on the ground, four protuberances at the corners representing (with surprising 
realism considering their shortness) the legs of some bulky animal. ‘The tail is fairly thin, 
measures about half the height of the beast, and is barely indicated by a slight ridge down 
the back of the vase. In the head, however, the salient features of the animal have been 
carefully preserved : the ridged dome to the skull, the broad forehead, the position of the 
ears (though their shape has been missed and they are not large enough), the “ pig” eyes, 
and above all the protruding lower lip all go to make absolutely certain the restoration of 
the snout as an elephant’s trunk (PI. XIII, Fig.2)*. The tail is then seen to be equally true to 
life, and the ridiculously short legs to enhance the general effect of massiveness which would 
be the strongest impression left on the mind of an Egyptian who had once seen a southern 
elephant. The absence of tusks is noteworthy when we remember that ivory was commonly 
in use from the earliest predynastic times. But the artist who made the vase probably 
had in mind as his model a tame beast—perhaps sent as a gift, perhaps traded, from 
Nubia*—belonging to the Pharaoh, and such a one might well have had his tusks sawn 
off before he reached Egypt. 

Besides its theriomorphism and its hollowed out interior the elephant has no features 
i common with the bird vases The eyes which alone might prove an exception are incised, 


 QuiBety and PlerRie}, Hierakonpolis J, Pl. XX, 2 and 4. The following 1s a list of the important 
publications of the early stone theriomorphs: Perrie and QuIBELL, Vagada and Ballas, Pl. XII, 80-84, 
and p, 36; Garstane, Vuhdisnu and Bét Khalléf, Pl. V; Perrin, Prehistoric £g., Pl. XXXV, 44 and Pl. 
XLII, 207; Miss M.A. Mcrray, Historical Studies, Pls. XXII, ANIL, pp. 40 ff; Métrer, ILD.0.4., 
No. 30, p. 17, Figs. 16,17; Franxrort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, Pl. 1X, 1, 2, pp. 73 
and 111 ff. 

> Our drawing of the trunk is, it must be admitted, a better representation of the object than the 
Egyptian could have produced! Since, however, it is impossible to tell what form his copy would have 
taken, 1t seemed best to make as realistic a representation as possible, without strict regard for the limits 
of simplicity imposed by the nature of the material. 

* Professor Newberry includes the elephant in his list of predynastic fauna on the evidence of the 
ivory knife handle in the Brooklyn Museum (Egypt as a field for anthropoloyical research, Presidential 
address to the Anthrop, Section of the Brit. Association 1923, p. 5). It seems, however, to have been 
confined to the district of Egypt’s southern boundary (see Bénédite in Journal, V, 237) as we should 
expect, and has disappeared by the dynastic period (Newberry, ibid.). To an Egyptian living even a little 
north of the district which later became the Nome of Elephantine, the elephant would have been a 
foreign animal. 
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I, 3. Pink limestone vessel in the form of an elephant. B.M. 53,888. rule .. 
2. Suggested restoration of B.M 53,888. 


4. Wooden vessel in the form ofa hippopotamus. B.M. 22,825. Siler, 
3. Hyksos hawk vase. svalee.,. 6. Pottery vase in the form of a goose. Seale ¢. 1. 


Plate XIII. 
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it is true, but in a different technique; and it is not clear that they were meant to receive 
inlay, though this is rather indicated by their unpolished surface. The striking difference, 
however, is in their careful imitation of the shape and tilt of the living animal’s eyes, as 
compared with the conventional circular eyes of the birds, which are found on all the other 
animals—whether vases, slate palettes or amulets—of the technique that did its best work 
in the finer and harder stones. There are no lugs; nor is there any rim round the large 
hole which is where the animal’s back would be. Indeed the plain undecorated edge of 
this opening seems to require a lid to complete it. There are, it is true, no signs of wear; 
but one may call to mind the “lid of a hippopotamus vase” found by Petrie on a pre- 
dynastic site’. Just below the edge of the opening the sides are pierced with three small 
holes, two at the back, roughly above the back legs, one in front in a corresponding position 
on the left side of the animal. Instead of a hole to balance this on the right side a semi- 
circular notch, diam. 3in., has been cut out. The obvious supposition that this is an 
accidental chip appears at first belied by the smoothness of the surface, the rounded corners, 
and the symmetry of the cut. Further, the idea that it was part of the original design is 
encouraged by the fact that in the only known theriomorphic stone vessel (from Abusir el- 
Melek) which can compare with ours there appears to be a similar semicircular notch, in 
this case at the corresponding point at the back of the right side of the animal’. The base 
of the notch in our object, however, is a groove pointing in the direction of the right ear 
and continued so for 3 in. across the shoulders; and less is demanded of our credulity if we 
suppose that this groove is the remains of a fourth hole (which had admittedly rather lost 
direction), and that in the boring of it, or soon afterwards, the piece of the edge above it 
chipped off. The notch thus left was evidently smoothed down all round, and perhaps the 
prolongation of the groove must be attributed to an attempt to improvise some use for it 
in place of the intended hole. 

As to the purpose of these holes there can be only two possibilities: they must have served 
either for suspension in some way, or to tie on the lid, if one existed. That there almost 
certainly was a lid I am convinced by the very definite flat edge of another vessel (B.M. 
22825, Pl. XIII, Fig. 4), which differs from this type only in being made of wood. If the 
second possibility were correct, we should suppose that four pieces of string were knotted 
each at one end and passed from inside the vessel through the four holes and tied in pairs 
over the lid. It is hard to believe, however, that this is sufficient reason for the holes—or 
rather that it is not an unnecessarily elaborate method of keeping a lid in place. We are 
therefore left with the alternative possibility that the holes were used for hanging the 
vessel to some person or thing. It has been suggested to me that it was suspended round 
the neck of some animal, as part of a religious ritual. This is perhaps most in keeping 
with its theriomorphic nature, but until more evidence is forthcoming we cannot 
definitely say what purpose it served—nor indeed what it contained. That it was not an 
ordinary household utensil is, I think, clear from the rarity of this type of vessel, apart from 
its special features, On the other hand it may have been part of the ecclesiastical property 
of some temple. 


1 Perris and QuIBELL, Vagada and Ballas, 36, Pl. XII, 84. 

2 MounER in Jf.D.0.G., No. 30, p. 17, Fig. 16. The animal is there unhesitatingly stated to be a camel 
lying down ; the identification is doubtless due to the shape of the neck, the doubled-under forelegs and the 
high back giving the effect of a hump well packed with bales, rather than to the head, which is not very 
convincing. 
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There are few criteria from which to date the vase. The general effect of shape, polish 
and stone indicates the predynastic to archaic periods?, but the absence of the important 
characteristics we have noted in the theriomorphic vases as a whole during that period 
might suggest that our elephant belongs near its end, when the lug, rimmed opening and 
inlaid eyes were rapidly deteriorating; in this case we should expect it to be dated on 
general grounds to the first three dynasties. This would agree admirably with the more 
specific evidence of the Berlin camel vase (see p. 55, note 2, above) which was found at 
Abusir el-Melek, and is thereby dated to the First Dynasty. In default of other evidence we 
may assume that the elephant vase belongs to the late predynastic period or to the First 
Dynasty. 

We must now consider the wooden vessel referred to above. B.M. 22825 (length from 
snout to tail Shins.: height 42 ins., Pl. XIII, Fig. 4) represents a hippopotamus and should 
perhaps be described as a box, owing to its material. But in type—both as to form and 
details—it is so like the elephant vase that it must be closely related to it, and can be 
safely dated by that similarity alone to the late predynastic period. The only technical 
ditference in the two styles is the representation of the eye. In the hippopotamus, instead 
of being incised and perhaps inlaid, it takes the form of a protuberance left in the wood. 
But the well-known bulging eye of the hippopotamus should be sufficient to account for 
this, since the distinguishing feature of the eyes of the elephant is also their realistic 
likeness to nature. The more pronounced (but still stubby) legs of the hippopotamus 
are doubtless due to the greater facility of working in wood than in stone, and the more 
brittle nature of the latter. For the rest the details enhance the similarity between 
the two vases, not the least conspicuous of which are the four holes symmetrically 
arranged round the top; moreover the flattened edge round the big opening in the back 
of the animal certainly implies that there was a lid in this case. As to the purpose of the 
holes, the same remarks apply as to the elephant vase. On the other hand the fact that 
wood is the material used makes it unlikely that oil or other liquids were the original 
contents. Finally, the striking similarity of form (allowing for the differentiation due 
to their completely dissimilar purposes) between this wooden hippopotamus and the 
predynastic hippopotamus amulets? is worth noting, as confirmation of the dating of the 
vases. The most salient feature common to both, however, is the deep furrow which 
indicates the mouth. This is also found in some of the Hathor-head amulets (see above, 
p- 53). 

Thus all these vases are scen to give a series which started well back in the predynastic 
period and extended to the Second or Third Dynasty—a series of which the second and third 
members may actually be contemporary, whereas the third may be regarded as logically 
later than the second, though in nowise a direct development from it. We have seen that 
the first two are related by technique, and in the case of the stone palettes to some degree 
by form, to such typically Egyptian objects as the predynastic slate palettes and Hathor 


! Theriomorphic vases in stone are not known after the protodynastic period, unless we are to include 
the ulabaster toilet dishes in the shape of ducks, common in the Eighteenth Dynasty. Human figures in 
alabaster and serpentine are of course familiar from that time. (For the chronological ditinibution see 
Miss MURRAY, op. evt., pessin.) . 

2 See Petrie, Amulets, Pl, XL, 233 b,e,d. There are two good examples in the B.M., nos. 57742, 57741 
exhibited (tempurarily) in table-case H, Room V of the Egyptian Galleries. The head alone was rethined i 
the Sixth to the Ninth Dynasty hippopotamus head amulets id., 237 d-p). 
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amulets, and that the third, even if it has broken away in part from the old form, yet 
follows that essentially Egyptian tradition of making receptacles, which are to be used as 
such, out of stone. It would seem therefore that we have an excellent case prima fueie for 
a native Egyptian hand-craft in these animal vases. It has recently been argued? howonce 
with sufficient skill to convince authoritative scholars that the theriomorphic vase in Egypt 
as elsewhere, can be traced to an origin in North Syria. One is tempted to believe that in 
postulating this theory Mr. Frankfort has allowed a greater sense of conviction to express 
itself in his writing than he actually possesses, for his arguments even at their face value 
only sustain a probability in favour of his case, while he would admit (though he does not 
explicitly state it) that a certain probability for their Egyptian origin is inherent in the 
nature of the objects. The point is of sufficient importance to necessitate a careful and 
detailed enquiry into the soundness of his arguments 

The main steps in his exposition are as follows. Taking first Susa, we find there at the 
archaic period vases of alabaster in the shapes of birds and animals’, with the mmmed 
opening on the back, showing what Frankfort reasonably calls “striking similarities” with 
the Egyptian material. But he quickly notes the “remarkable differences between the 
vessels of the two regions,” viz. (1) the receptivity of the completely hollowed out Egyptian 
examples as opposed to the “creux...insignifiant, pouvant a peine contenir quelques gouttes 
de liquide?” of the Susian vases, (2) the pierced lugs on the Egyptian are absent on the 
Susian vases, and (3) in Susa alabaster is the only stone, while in Egypt we find serpentine, 
breccia and other decorative stones, but never (at this period) alabaster theriomorphs. He 
dates the material from Egypt to the First Dynasty on the strength of the two bird vases 
from Hierakonpolis‘, but virtually qualifies this by admitting that “there are pottery 
animal vases of this type in ‘decorated ware’ which can hardly be later than the beginning 
of the late Predynastic period’.” His conclusion from this comparison, in which the 
differences rather than the similarities are stressed, is that 1t will be “natural to assume ” 
an Egyptian origin for the Susian alabasters which would “then have reached Susa via 
North Syria, as an alabaster bird vase strikingly similar to the Susian specimens comes 
from Meskineh.” (See F., Pl. IX, Fig. 3.) “Several facts” however (but not the essential 
differences mentioned above apparently, since they offer no objection to the alternative 
proposal) “seem incompatible with this view.” Let us deal with these facts, 

To clear the ground, the possibility of a Cycladic origin, based on “a sheep with three® 
cups of the well-known type hollowed out in its back...” (from one of the Aegean islands 


1 FRANKFORT, op. cit. (henceforward referred to as F ), 111-113, © 44. CF p. 73. 

2 [Jkguier], Délégution ea Perse, Vil, 18-19, Figs, 10-14. 

3 Délégution, Vu, 18. 

+ See above, p. 54, and note 1. 

5 If he had known the breccia dove in the B.M. he would certainly have allowed an earlier date for 
some of the stone exainples. Even so it is questionable whether some of those with which be was familiar, 
eg., the duck figured by him on Pl. NIX, 2, could ever have been brought down so late as the First 
Dynasty, especially when we remember fhat this example is published as predynastic (by Petrie and Miss 
Murray) and came from the well-known predynastic site of Nakadah. Tn any case he would be the last to 
deny that there is a connection between his stone theriomorphs of the First Dynasty and the decorated 
pottery animal vases of the predynastic period. We shall see the importance of this later. 

6 In the photograph published by Frankfort (Pl. IX, Fig. 4) only two cups are shown; Mr. E. T, Leeds 
kindly confirmed for me the fact of there being two. 
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and now in the Ashmolean), “and the bird-shaped vase of brown limestone” and an “ oblong, 
triple vessel ” of island marble found together in a First Dynasty grave at Abusir el-Melek}, 
is repudiated for the sake of the greater cause. The islands, like Egypt, “have borrowed 
this type of vessel from North Syria.” What is the evidence ? 

I. The only object from Egypt itself is the camel from Abusir el-Melek’, which 
“cartainly points to an Asiatic prototype.” Asia, however, is not synonymous with North 
Syria, and we have the important negative evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions which 
do not mention the camel before the eleventh century B.c.* 

Now if the camel was known in North Syria even in protodynastic times, it would have 
been used as the baggage animal on the caravan routes to Mesopotamia and Elam, the 
existence of which Mr. Frankfort implies throughout ; and we should be certain to find some 
mention of this all-important means of transport in the innumerable business documents 
concerned with Syrian traffic written in the cuneiform script*. In other words its likeness to 
a camel is a fair proof that this vase did not itself come from Syria and a strong argument 
in favour of its prototype having come from anywhere but there. Assuming that it is the 
single-humped camel, its original home at this time could only have been S. Arabia, a fact 
which would be more happily explained by Frankfort’s highly probable conclusion that 
the stone vase industry came into the Nile valley with a people living on the western 
shores of the Red Sea at the other end of the Wadi Hammamat’, than it is by a German 
scholar's rather vague suggestion that it is a relic from the earliest Semitic infiltration® 


1 See p. 55 above with note 2 for the reference. 2 Ibid. 

3 On the Broken Obelisk, of Tiglath Pileser I’s breeding dromedaries (RawLinxsoy, Cuneiform 
Lnseriptivns, 1, 28, 274). This is the two-humped “Bactrian” camel (Ass. udru) which appears again on 
the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III in the seeond half of the ninth century. They are there part of a 
“tribute” from Musri, which in this context must be Egypt (in its larger sense of all the countries under 
Egyptian influence, perhaps here Southern Syria and Palestine). Of the other animals represented the 
ox, rhinoceros and oryx(?) are Egyptian, but the elephant, as W. M. Miiller has shown in the Zeit. A3s., 
vill, 211, is the Indian species. Professor Olmstead’s confident assertion that it is the African species 
(History of Assyria, 142) is plainly contradicted by the only relevant detail in the relief, namely, the shape 
and size of the ears. In depicting the camel from Musri with two humps the artist has confused that 
nawe with the Musri in the Median Hills (see Samira in Journal, x, 110, note 4), whence Tiglath-Pileser 
aud Shalmaneser himpelf received tribute, and where the “Bactrian” camel might be expected to exist. 
Miller's statement that it could ouly have been the two-humped camels which were remarkable (op. cit., 
p. 213; cannot stand, since it assumes that the single-humped camel (Ass. gammalu) was already a 
common object among the Assyrians, whereas this type does not appear tu be mentioned in their inserip- 
tions until the end of the eighth century. (See Muss-ARNOLT, 229.) It is, however, depicted in a relief of 
Shalmaneser, see Kine, The Bronze Relieys from the Gutes of Shalmaneser, Pls. XXIII, XXIV. For these 
and other references to Mesopotamian authorities I am indebted to Messrs. Sidney Smith and 
(@. J. Gadd, who have also verified the pertinent passages in the original text for me. 

4 Smith has pointed out in Rev d'dss., Xx1, 87, that pack-asses were the regular transport animals at 
the tinue of the Cappadocian Tablets (end of the Third Millennium) in the “traffic from the north-west 
to Babylonia” and that they were still famous a thousand years later “when they were called ‘Amorite,’ 
see Kine, Bovadary Stones, 1, 39, Vl. 17-18.” It seems that camels have been used along river shouted 
only in comparatively modern times, being contined at first when they did come into general use in 
Mesopotamia to the desert routes. 

5 F., p. 100 following, 

8 MD.O.G., No. 30, Mai 1906, pp. 16, 17. ‘‘Wir werden uns das ganzliche Fehlen von 
des Kaimels auf den spiiteren Monumenten wohl etwa so zu erkldren haben dass das 
semitischen Bestandteil der vorgeschichtlichen Bevolkerung é 
frulzeitig ausgestorben ist.” 
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II. “A remarkable vase in the shape of a quadruped, again with a rimmed vpening in 
the back” from Keul Tepe in Cappadocia!. Now the tablets found at Keul Tepe are dated 
tu about 2300 B.c. on the very earliest reckoning, su that this vase may be assumed to be 
somewhere about that time—ze. 1000 years after the end and perhaps 2000 after the 
beginning of the stone theriomorph period in Egypt. Nor is Cappadocia the samme as 
North Syria; but we are asked to see a North Syrian origin for the Cappadocian vase 
which thus serves to show the continuity of this type in the region of North West Asia. 
The important point for us, however, is the object itself; for there is no resemblance to 
anything Egyptian beyond the “rimmed opening” which again is in itself a far cry from 
the Egyptian stone or pottery rim. Moreover there is a hole at the end of the snout, a 
detail which on Frankfort’s own showing? should be of fundamental importance in dis- 
tinguishing types. Together with this vase from Keul Tepe we are to take “the silver 
stag from Mycenae” which “points to Anatolia by its origin.” Its date, however, at the 
most generous estimate cannot be earlier than 1700 (beginning of M.M. 11) and is more 
probably about 1600 to 1500. And though the use of silver (it was an alloy of two parts 
to one of lead*) may point to an Anatolian mine, the stag more probably came from a 
Mycenaean workshop. The balance is therefore at least equally in favour of an indigenous 
origin for the animal-shaped vase. Moreover what Schliemann calls the “mouthpiece in 
the shape of a funnel+,” which is the important detail in favour of the argument, is the only 
possible device (of such an elementary nature) which would make the vase pour effectively: 

III. The sudden appearance in Crete “in the Middle Bronze Age” of the bull-shaped 
vases of “ base-ring” ware which with the rest of that ware “are considered to be introduced 
from Syria‘.” The date here is if anything a little later than that of the silver stag, corre- 


1 Muyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, Pl. V. The vase is of pottery. 

2 BF, p. 111, note 4. 

3 H. SCHLIEMANN, sWycenae und Tiryas, p. 257. + [bid., with Vig. 376, 

5 I cannot find sufficient evidence for this widely held opinion. I aim, however, under a considerable 
obligation to Mr. Einar Gjerstad for the following answers to my enquiries, and for his permission to print 
them. The grounds for maintaining a Syrian origin for the hase-ring ware seein to be these: I. “...a few 
base-ring shapes actually imitate the foreign (probably North Syrian) types”; “e. ‘(1) long spindle- 
shaped flasks, (2) lentoid pilgrim bottles.” These two types are familiar to us in the wheel-made red 
polished pottery found on Egyptian and Palestinian sites. I]. This same “North Synan pottery is found 
imported in Cyprus.” The important facts against a Syrian origin are these ; (1) The base-ring ware “is 
hand-made but all contemporary Syrian pottery is wheel-made.” (2) It is “imitated by the Syrian potters 
(in Gezer many specimens of imported genuine base-ring ware were found together with occasional wheel- 
made imitations in Palestinian clay).” (3) “Most of the typical shapes are developed out of old Cypriote 
types.” There can scarcely be any doubt therefore that the base-ring ware found in Cyprus was also made 
there. Mr. Gjerstad goes further and says that “the base-ring ware is Cypriote.” The only objection to 
this is, as Mr. F. N. Pryce of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities has pointed out to me, 
that we then have two contemporary types of pottery in Cyprus, closely related to each other but differing 
in a number of essentials; twin developments from a single tradition, and both displaying native 
techniques. Of these two types one has a more barbaric character than the other, and it is fur the more 
civilized ware that a foreign origin, or influence, is claimed. On the other hand a cursory survey of this 
ware will be sufficient to show that the greater number of foreign types are not Syrian but Anatolian in 
appearance, and of these an obvious example is the “bull-shaped vase” with its strong suggestion of a 
leathern model and reminiscence of the bull cults of Anatolia. Now if the various types of base-ring ware 
all share a single technique, which is said to be foreign, it clearly cannot come from two different places. 
We must either sacrifice the Syrian case, or abandon the idea of a foreign origin and admit that the ware 
is native Cyprivte. 
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sponding to the Eighteenth Dynasty. It should be noted too that in addition to the spout 
this type of vase has a small handle, one end of which comes down to join the spout. 

TV. “A few theriomorphic vases” found in Palestine (by Macalister at Gezer)! whose 
significance is that they occur at the period of greatest contact between Egypt and North 
Syria, 7.e. when 

VY. “vases appear in the shape of animals and human beings” of the same ware “as 
the red polished flasks, whose North Syrian origin is well established”; ce. again in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Although,as Mr. Frankfort says, this pottery was sometimes imitated 
by the Egyptians, yet the bulk of it, though obviously made in the form of Egyptian figures 
and therefore presumably for the Egyptian market, was actually of foreign manufacture, 
and there can be no question that the human figures either were imported from, or in the 
case of imitations originated in, Syria or Palestine. But no animal forms are known in 
this pottery nor in its imitations. He clearly has in mind the calf vase (whose spout is on 
the top of the head, not on the back) and hedgehog vase (where the low spout is right in 
front and tilted forward with a small handle attached) found by Mace at El-“Amrah®. 
They are not, however, of this red polished ware, and Frankfort himself remarks in a 
note that “it is curious to observe with him [Professor J. L. Myres] the Aegean features 
in these Syrian products...°.” Now the ware of the calf vase at any rate is admitted to 
be native Egyptian. Are we then justified, remembering the Aegean characteristics, in 
assuming that the vases are Syrian products ? 

VI. “The apparently most ancient rhyta” come from Anatolia, The objects on which 
this statement is based are: (1) the clay bull’s head rhyton published by Woolley in his 
Hittite Burial Customs‘ where he justly claims that it “shows a striking resemblance to 
Cretan work of Late Minoan I.” It is difficult then to see why he should have assigned it 
“almost certainly” to his Second Period, ze. that of the “champagne-glass” vases which, 
according to his dating, must be well before 1750 B.c. (2) “Apparently” a pottery bull’s 
head found at Keramo in Caria and published by M. Pottier®, in whose opinion it is a piece 
admittedly of archaic style, but which “on pourrait faire descendre Jusqu’a l’époque 
classique du vit siécle.” The value of (2) is therefore automatically discounted by the 
much earlier date of (1). This, however, in its turn must yield precedence of date, for the 
earliest rhyta are the complete pottery bulls with acrobatic figures in relief from the tholot 
of the Messara discovered by Dr. Xanthoudides* from which the head-rh yta were evolved 
by the process of eliminating all but the essentially practical part of the vessel, Their date 
is M.M.1. They are ritual libation vessels and differ from the theriomorphic vases we are 
discussing in having besides the large aperture in the top a smaller one in the snout of the 
beast for pouring. Finally we may perhaps go back still further for the original of this 
form of vessel to the Early Minvan jugs with side spouts (E.M.1 and 111)’ which are perhaps 

1 Somewhat discounted by Mr. Frankfort on the grounds of their uncertain date, 

: ff dmrah dad a bydos, v2 i and Pls, XLVIII and L. See also Frankfort’s reference, ad luc, (p. 112 
nute 6), to MYRE> discussion in AU Amrah where the foreign character of the vases is undoubtedly 

3 Myres, ibid. 

4 [,4.A44., vt, 90, Pl XXa. 

° Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, xxx1, 255, Pl, XXIII, No. 2. 

8 Evans, Puduce of Minos, 1, 189, Fig. 137, and XANTHOUDIDEs, The Vuulted To 
by J. P. Droop, Pl. XXVIII, No. 4126. 


* Evans, Palace of Minos, pp. 108 ff. Fig. 76; ForspyKe, Cat. of Gk. and Etruscan } 
Part 1, Prehist. dey. Pottery, xxxiu, 75, Pl. VI. 
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comparable with, but in no sense borrowed from, the contemporary Yortan ware, whose 
obvious debt to leathern models also led to theriomorphic shapes, obtained “not by the 
actual modelling of an animal, but by exploiting the fortuitous resemblance of the vases to 
birds or beasts” One might add “and of human beings” (see ForsDYKE, op. cit.. PL. II, 
A 68), and compare with these the anthropomorphic pottery vase from Assur, published 
by AnpDRAE, Die archuischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, which is of the carly Sumerian 
period. 

VII. Possibly “the few theriomorphic vases from Troja” which ° present rather a 
ditferent aspect.” The two objects noticed? are excellent examples of the theriomorphic 
tendency in the Yortan pottery discussed above, with which type the early Trojan pottery 
is classed *. 

VIII. “Pottery birds and four-legged animals of the same type as our vases were found 
by M. de Morgan [in the cemetery at Djdnii containing bronze and iron implements] in 
the South Eastern Caucasus.” Frankfurt admits that they have “a late and debased look” 
but doubts whether this kind of vessel “caractérise la période de fer d’une manieére absolue” 
(Mission scientifique en Perse, tv, 113) on the grounds of the published evidence being 
insufficient. The opening in the back is the only detail in which they resemble Egyptian 
theriomorphs. Their provenance is even less connected with North Syria than is Anatolia, 
and unless the presence of iron implements in the graves is to be ignored M. de Morgan 
was justified in giving the cemeteries a date which is considerably later than the Eighteeuth 
Dynasty. 

The remarkable black hawk vase of the typical Hyksos “ punctured” ware in the British 
Museum, No. 17046 (Pl. XIII, Fig. 5)*, might well have been included as an important piece 
of the evidence. The spout in this case is on the top of the head and has a small handle 
attached to it. The vase is 33 ins. long from breast to tail, and 3% ins. high. Its date would 
place it immediately before the formidable mass of evidence Nos. III-V above, coming from 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, and thus offer another link in the connection with the pre- 
dynastic period which is required to support his thesis. How much of this vase is due to 
Syrian and how much to Egyptian influence will be discussed below (p. 6%). 

The foregoing analysis shows clearly that the evidence divides itself into three stages, 
the chronological and territorial continuity of which is insufficient to justify the logical 
connection which is seen in it. The first stage consists of the two isolated instances I and 
II, above (the camel and yase from Keul Tepe), isolated in the sense that they have no 
historical or chronological connection with each other or with the material which follows, 
and occur at very much earlier dates. Moreover, as we have seen, I is valid only as an 
argument against Mr. Frankfort’s thesis. The second stage gives us the solid evidence in 
LV, all dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty (and, if we include the Hyksos vase, at most 
the 200 years immediately preceding 1580), which is the basis of the whole thesis. The 
argument so far then is to the effect that the earlier vases, similar to those froin Syria in 


! FORSDYKE, op. c?t., XII. 
? Hus. Scumipr, Heinrich Schliemann’s Samml. Trojan. Alterth., Nos, 607, 608. 

3 FORSDYKE, op. cit., XIII. 

4 PL VIII, 5 and 6. 

> First published by Hanu, The Oldest Civilisution of Greece, p. 69, Fig. 30: also MURRAY, op. cit., 
Pl. XAV, 71, where it is erronevusly assigned (p. 45) to the New Kingdom and described as “dark red” 
polished pottery. 
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the Eighteenth Dynasty, are themselves of Syrian origin. The third stage includes the 
remaining examples VI-VIII, admittedly of less reliable value and of various dates, from 
the Eighteenth Dynasty to the sixth century, with the exception of the much earlier 
Trojan vases (VID), and all from places well outside the most generous limits which could 
be given to North Syria. Here again the argument, though independent of the former, is 
from the Syrian vases of the Eighteenth Dynasty to the similar ones occurring later and 
elsewhere. Now although the second argument may be justifiable, the first is patently 
fallacious. The only proposition which might be legitimately deduced from these two groups 
of facts is that the early vases influenced those of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, in which 
case the argument sets in exactly the opposite direction to that proposed by Mr. Frankfort. 
Thus he has strengthened the generally accepted theory of a Syrian or Palestinian’ origin 
for Egyptian figure-vases in the Eighteenth Dynasty*. For the theriomorphic examples of 
these there is no direct evidence of a Syrian origin; on the contrary it is strongly on the 
side of Egypt as I shall hope to show. As for the earlier periods nothing has been advanced 
in the body of evidence which we have discussed but arguments against it. 

We have now to return to the alabaster bird vase from Meskineh, which though undated 
cannot be lightly put aside. Its very strong resemblance to the alabaster theriomorphic 
vases from Susa II (the archaic period) gives it considerable importance, the more so 
because Mr. Frankfort is thereby encouraged to assume an early date (roughly equivalent 
to Egyptian protodynastic) for the Syrian example. There are good reasons for doubting 
this assumption. In the first place the similarity with the Susian bird vases breaks down 
at the most vital point. For the Meskineh bird “is hollowed out to the bottom” and the 
cavity is enlarged in all directions; “the attempt to get back into the tail not very suc- 
cessful but in the breast quite neatly finished*.” Thus the bird, though not so thoroughly 
scooped out as the Egyptian vases, resembles them in so far as it was evidently meant to 
be used as a vase, while the Susian theriomorphs with their very small cavities “hardly 
able to contain a few drops*” must have served a totally different purpose. But when 
a people borrows from another's culture it does so primarily for a practical purpose, and in 
doing so it usually retains, as near as may be, the original design of the object borrowed ; 
this, however, is of secondary importance. Thus the Egyptian living in Akhetaten imitated 
in his own clay the “ Cypriote” vases (i.e. base-ring ware, see above, p. 59) clearly that they 
might be used for the same purposes (i.e. to contain oil) as the originals of which also he 
had examples, taking care to make them in precisely the same shape, and adding in paint 
a coarse imitation of the original decoration. This illustrates both points: one might add 


' As might indeed be the case if Forsdyke is right in recognising a theriomorphic tendency in Anatolia 
which is intrusive elsewhere (op. cit., XII). 

2 Whether we can justly narrow this range of country to North Syria is not yet clear from the 
evidence. ; 

3 In spite of our highly organized interchange of trade there does not seem to be an exact parallel 
to-day to this unique phenomenon in the history of ancient economics. It is almost incredible that a com- 
paratively backward country should znvent a specially artificial type of pot solely for export to another and 
more civilised people. Yet all the known figure vases of this ware represent Egyptian figures, 

* The two quotations are from Mr. E, T. Leeds who very kindly examined the vase for me in the 
Ashmolean. 

bal oe 1. See also p. 57, note 3, above. Yet Mr. Frankfort speaks of the Meskineh vase as “an 
alabaster bird vase...which beyond uny possible doubt belongs to the sume series as the Susiun examples.” 
(Italics mine.) F., 73. oP 
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a third, that the adaptation of the original to indigenous decorative designs or characteristics 
requires a considerable time. 

Secondly, “alabaster” is not native to Syria. The material from which the Meskineh 
bird is made is not the fine, smooth-grained alabaster (calcite) which is usually found in 
Egypt, but the coarser aragonite. This stone is found in the Persian hills, and it is probable 
that the bird was made of Persian aragonite, although as we have seen it is not connected 
with the Susian bird vases of the same material which was almost certainly obtained from 
that source. Clearly then the assumption is that the Meskineh and the Susian vases were 
made at very different periods, since, though their materials come from the same quarries, 
yet their forms imply that they know nothing of each other. On the other hand we do find 
in North Syria at a later date alabaster vases in the shape of human figures of exactly the 
type found in the red polished pottery (see above, p. 60) and these are made of this same 
aragonite. We have seen, too, that the Meskineh bird is hollowed out somewhat after 
the fashion of the Egyptian stone vases. It is possible that to this extent it is borrowed 
from Egypt. With these considerations before us we should therefore expect it to be dated 
rather to the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty than to the protodynastic period. As 
evidence then for the North Syrian origin of Egyptian theriomorphic vases it must be 
considered of equal value with the points III~V cited above and of no more. 

Thirdly, if the theriomorphic vase originated in North Syria we should expect to find 
it in pottery, the natural medium of a country which lacks stone suitable for carving. But 
there is no example in pottery befure the Hyksos period. On the other hand pottery 
examples abound outside North Syria from the predynastic period onwards—in Susa, 
Cappadocia and Egypt itself, ete. 

We have seen that the internal evidence for a North Syrian origin of the theriomorphs 
amounts at the most generous estimate to an improbability. Let us now consider the 
negative evidence—or, as I should prefer to call it, the positive evidence for an Egyptian 
origin of the Egyptian vases. The important facts have already been suggested in the 
description of the three stone vases in the British Museum. They are as follows: 

I. The very early date of some of the material, ey. BM. 35306 and the duck from 
Nak&dah?, proves that the theriomorphic vase was known in Egypt long before dynastic 
times, i.e. long before the earliest date assumed by Frankfort for the Meskineh vase. More- 
over pottery bird- and other animal-vases? are found in Egypt from the predynastic period, 
some painted to imitate the stone ware and with imitation pierced luus, and therefore 
probably to be dated close after the earliest stone vases; and all are dated by Petrie to the 
beginning of the late predynastic period*. In almost every case the rim is preserved round 
the opening at the back and the animals copied in pottery are the same as those copied in 
stone; so that remembering also the actual imitation of stone ware we can have no doubt 
of the close connection between the two. Finally, I am inclined to believe that the stone 
vases came first since we find the natural colouring of the breccia, etc., being copied in the 
painted pottery‘; and if that is so it is still less hkely that the Egyptians took the idea of 


1 Pl. XII, 81; Merray, op. e?t., Pl. XXII, 33. 

2 Murray, op. ctt., Pls. XXII, NXIIT pass. 

3 Vaqadu, 37. 

4 In a discussion of the whole question Mr. Frankfort showed me that the argument for the priority 
of the stone based on the pottery imitations is not conclusive. But I think he would allow me the 
weight of probability. 
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the theriomorph from North Syria where the prototype as we have seen would have been 
of pottery. Egypt, making pottery long before her stone cutters appeared from the Red 
Sea, would surely copy a new pottery form in pottery, not directly in stone; that would 
come later with experience won by working in the easier medium?. 

II. The animals represented are all known, or believed, to have been native to Egypt 
in predynastic times, eg., duck (most of the other birds are not sufficiently natural to be 
identified, but the duck is by far the commonest bird represented), dove, vulture, frog, 
hedgehog, hippopotamus, fish (probably one of the Tilapia), and tortoise; the elephant and 
the camel are the only two exceptions, and these as we have seen are represented in an 
entirely different technique and form from the rest of the vases we are discussing. This 
difference of form argues again a different purpose, and I suggest that the two examples 
described above are objects with a special religious use in some way connected with the 
fact that they represent foreign animals. More than that we cannot say in the absence 
of further data. 

III. The technique of the inlaid eye, the pierced lug and the rim relate the stone bird 
and animal vases very closely to the ordinary stone vases’, in which the eye again is the 
same as that found on the slate palettes and the Hathor amulets. The slate palettes, too, 
include as their models some of the animals most commonly represented by the stone vases. 
Thus these vessels are seen to be akin to three of the most familiar and most characteristic 
classes of vbjects from predynastic burials, 

IV, The occurrence throughout Egyptian history of theriomorphic vases with rimmed 
holes in the back made of Egyptian clay and in the typical Egyptian technique (see MURRAY, 
op. cit., Pls. XXITI-XXV; and here Pl. XIII, Fig. 6 and Pl. XIV, Figs. 1-6, described 
below). The only period during that history when we can definitely say that the vases are 
foreign (i.e. either importations from Syria or showing influence from that country or of 
Aegean culture) is from the time of the Hyksos to the early Nineteenth Dynasty. Finally 
the very great majority of vases known from that comparatively short space of time are 
not theriomorphic but anthropomorphic, whereas before that time vases in the shape of 
human figures are comparatively rare, and after it the proportion of the two classes is 
about equal. 

On Pl. XIII, Fig. 6 and Pl. XIV, Figs. 1-6 are published (for the first time)* seven therio- 
morphic pottery vases in the B.M. having a rimmed opening in the back, which are not to 
be found in Murray, op. cits 

Pl. XII, Fig. 6, B.M. 54365. Length from beak to tail 74 ins., height 4 ins. Acquired 
by the Museum in 1919. Provenance unknown. A vessel roughly shaped to suggest a 
goose with a large splaying cup in the middle of the back for filling, and wide opening in 
the head for pouring. Thin, light red pottery with smooth finish. The general effect of 
the pottery, with the splayed rim, indicates the Eleventh Dynasty as the probable date ; 
this is an important addition to the evidence for the rim on theriomor 
the periods after the protodynastic and before the Hyksos, in Egypt. 

Pi. XIV, Figs. 1, 6, B.M. 38436-7, were both acquired in 1875; the provenance of the 
former is unknown ; the latter, which was given by the Rev. Greville Chester, is said to have 


phic vases during 


1 See F., pp. 99 ff. 2 So F., 113. 

3 The following are noted (but not descrihed) by Budge in the Guide t 
Ey. Rooms, ete. 192.2, pp. 261-2, Nos. 38436, 15475, 22410. 

+ Those published by her are B.M. Nos. 17046, 29668, 24410 (Pl. AAV, Nos. 71, 72 and 


0 the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 


74 respectively), 


Plate XIV. 





Pottery vases in the British Museum, representing (1) dove, 
(2) hedgehog, (3) fish (B.M. 5,116), (4, 5) cocks, (6) 
unknown bird 


Sedes —Q) er. 2; (2) 6.4, B)e.7, 4) e. 1, Ble 2, (6) 6.4, 
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come from the tombs of the ‘Asdsif at Thebes. Fig. 1 (length from beak to tail 74 ins., 
height to top of head 5} ins.) is a vase made in realistic imitation of a dove, with a small 
spout in the back and a simall hole in the beak, which is slightly elongated to facilitate 
pouring. Two spots of clay have been added as eyes and the body shows an unusual 
technique in that it is torpedo-shaped, having been turned on the wheel so that a rertical 
section would present a perfect circle. At the narrow end the vertical section has been 
finished with a low rim, and a tail, pinched out horizontally, has been added to this. Two 
small wings completed the bird, but the left-hand one has since been broken off. Pink, 
coarse pottery with light slip. The date is very uncertain: possibly Twelfth Dynasty, 
certainly not earlier, and if later probably Roman. Fig. 6 (length and height as before— 
94 ins. by 42 ins.) is a similar vessel representing a bird whose exact nature is not clear. 
It resembles Fig. 1 in its principal points—rimmed opening (the rim since broken off), 
hole in beak, spotted eyes, small wings added at the finish, but lacks the torpedo body and 
has a much sualler tail. This again is pinched out horizontally and is incised to represent 
tail feathers. There are other groups of incised marks on either side of the back. The bird 
has three short legs, two in front and one behind—the latter clearly to enable it to stand 
upright. Coarse drab pottery with greenish slip. Date again uncertain: perhaps belonging 
to the second intermediate period—Thirteenth Dynasty—otherwise certainly Roman. 

Fig. 2, length 3% ins., height 42ins. B.M. 15475, given by the Henry Christy Trustecs 
in 1879, originally from Lord Valentia’s collection, is a return to the “Syrianising” type 
(by this time the common property of the Mediterranean world but not necessarily derived 
by it from Syria) in the form of a hedgehog, beautifully worked out in every detail. It has 
a narrow spout in the back with a handle, very suggestive of metal-work, attached to it on 
the shoulder. There is no other opening. The animal, whose feet are just indicated in 
relief, squats on a rectangular stand, which is also hollow. The depth of the vase was 
rendered possible by making it in two halves, the central line of their joining being clearly 
visible. Made of black pottery of the Roman period. 

Fig. 3, B.M. 5116, length 6 ins., height 34 ins., has no history, but it was already in the 
Museum in 1834. It is a hollow pottery fish with a small hole in the Jip to which a spout 
had originally been added, though this is now lost. The head is pinched in, a nick represents 
the open mouth (there is no hole), and two large spots of clay the eves. Red clay baked 
black right through, with red polished slip partly blackened by fire(/). Date possibly 
Eighteenth Dynasty, possibly late. 

The two remaining vases, Figs. + and 5, are somewhat similar. Fig. 4, B.M. 22410 
(64 ins. x 64 ins.), was given to the Museum in 1885 by the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
came from Petrie’s excavations at Tanis (House 44). It is therefore Roman. It is a vase 
in the shape of a cock, with a tall spout in the back, a handle attached at either side and 
coming down to the shoulder. There is no other opening except in the tail and that is due 
to the tip having been broken off. It stands on a low ring-base. Butt pottery with light 
slip decorated with red paint. 

Fig. 5, B.M. 48316, length from breast to tail 3g ins., height 4f ins. was acquired in 
1874 from the Rev. Greville Chester with a large number of other objects most of which 
were known to have come from Tell el-Yahtdiyah, the Fayyaim and Damanhar. In form 
very similar to the preceding one, this vase ditters essentially in having a hole in the beak. 
It stands on a deep ring-base, and the tail has been pinched out into a wide horizontal 
fan-tail. The light buff pottery 1s only less coarse than the workmanship. A deep crease 
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is still visible between the upper and lower halves of the tail and where these are more 
tightly pressed together the finger-prints are still obvious. These are to be seen at all the 
joins (e.g. where the handle meets the spout and the shoulder) and in a number of other 
places. It is decorated with a Coptic design in dark red paint, and to this period it may 
well be assigned '. 


These are, I think, the chief features of the internal evidence for an Egyptian origin, 
and in the absence of any conclusive evidence to the contrary they present a convincing 
case. Indeed it may be asked why we should expect these stone theriomorphs found in 
Egyptian graves with Egyptian objects to be anything but indigenous. For there is 
nothing in the composition of a stone bird-vase foreign to the culture of Egypt. The 
answer lies simply in the fact that stone vases in the shapes of animals are found outside 
Egypt which resemble the Egyptian objects in having a rimmed hole in the back. It is 
therefore assumed that there must have been direct influence of the vases of one district 
on the rest, or indirectly through each other. North Syria was the most central of the 
districts in question. Moreover it is known to have been in contact with Egypt at least as 
early as the First Dynasty’, and is further considered by Frankfort to have been influencing 
Elam at an even earlier date*. In spite of its being able to produce only one theriomorphic 
vase—and that undated—before the Hyksos period. it is therefore forced into the position 
of uriginator against the evidence. The fundamental weakness of the argument lies, how- 
ever, not in its development but in the initial assumption that the similarity of design 
necessitates « connexion. 

It would be at once admitted that it is natural to all peoples at early and late stages 
of their civilization to make vases in the shapes of animals. The important characteristic 
in our examples is the hole in the back with a rim of one kind or another. Now the obvious 
place to have the hole (for filling and emptying) in a vase which is intended to hold any 
quantity at all is in the top, and both these functions are assisted by a rim of some sort 
round the hole. In other words, if once the idea of making a vase in the shape of an animal 
has occurred to a number of different people, there is every chance that they will each 
inake something on the lines of the Egyptian predynastic theriomorph and that their vases 
will closely resemble each other‘, To see this point illustrated one has only to walk down 
the Greek and Roman Galleries of the British Museum where from almost every part of 
the classical world and widely separated periods examples of theriomorphic vases with 
a rimmed hole in the back are to be found®, But in case some should even here be 


1 Two uupublished pottery vases in the Ashmolean should be added to this list; a ryton with head of 
abull 2) of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It is described as coming from “Grave 109, Saft el-Henna (Goshen) ” 
in 1906, and was presented by the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, but I can find no reference to 
it in Petrie’s publication of that cemetery in Hyksos and Israelite Cities. The other is an ibex or coat 
lying down; from Kau el-Kebir, grave 1920. Given by the B.S.A. 1924. It is a pinky-buff ware of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

2 F., op ett. 104 ff. 3 F., pp. 70, 73, ete. 

4 Of course if we find a hollowed out theriomorphic vase with pierced lugs at the side and inlaid eyes 
besides the characteristic rimmed opening, we should be very strongly persuaded that such an object oa 
connected with Egyptian vases if it came from any district at all within reach of Egypt at that time 

+ £g., in the sub-Mycenaean ware from Cyprus, and seventh and sixth century wares from Sardine: 
in arybullot from Cameiros and Rhodes; «shod, lekythoi and kymbiu in the black Italian fhvties of th 
fourth to second centuries, and in the glazed ware from Tanagra of the late period, 7 


: One may also i 
here the fragment of an aragonite vase in the shape of a ram, found at Ur of the Glitldes by tas jain 
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frightened of the shadow of North Syria, let them go a little further afield. In the cases 

of the Ethnological Department they will find convincing evidence from the two Americas 

and South and Central Africa. Theriomorphic vases are as common in the New World as 
in the Old. Their dates are far later than those of the vases we have been discussing, but 
in most cases they are “ Pre-discovery,” and in all, except a few modern pipe bowls from 

Central and Svuth Africa, they are, as far as the evidence shows, indigenous. On Pls. XV 

and XVI are shown examples of the best illustrations of this point, for permission to 

publish which I have to thank Mr. T. A. Joyce, Deputy-Keeper in charge of the Ethno- 
graphical Department? 

The vases figured, with their provenances and dates, are as follows: 

XV, Fig. 1, Registration No. 1909, 12-18, 70. Length 9} ins., height 6? ins. Painted 
pottery bird vessel for holding water. From Peru: Protu-Chimu period, Truxillo 
region, 100 b.c.—300 a.p. The complicated handle and spout are the product of a 
country in which water is very scarce. The small opening to the air allows as little 
evaporation as possible, while the divided stem of the handle enables the air to pass 
in (or out) at one passage while the water is poured out (or in) at the other. 

XV, Fig. 2, Reg. No. 40, 12-17, 25. Length 4} ins., height 24 ins. Polished red pottery 
duck. Bolivian-Peruvian Highlands. Inca period (before 1400 a.D.). 

XV, Fig. 3, Reg, No. 1907, 3-19, 666. Length 44 ins., height 2% ins. Black stone alpaca. 
Peruvian Highlands. Inca period. This pot is significant for the absence of the rim, 
which, as is suggested above (p. 66), is essential if the vase is to contain liquids of 
any sort. It was buried in the fields with coca leaves inside as a fertility charm. 

Pl. XV, Fig. 4, Reg. No. 25, 12-10, 14. Length 5} ins., height 43 ins. Alabaster pot in the 
shape of a cock. Mexico: Totonac, Vera Cruz. Probably pre-Aztec. 

XV, Fig. 5, Reg. No. 44, 7-20, 973. Length 43 ins. height 33 ins. Glazed pottery bird 
vase. Mexico: Totonac—Island of Sacrificios, Vera Cruz. Pre-Aztec. 

Pi. XVI, Fig. 4, Reg. No. 66, 7-13, 18, Length 5 ins. height tins. Pottery vessel in the 
form of a monkey. Nicaragua—Pre-conquest. 

XVI, Fig. 2, Reg. No. 1914, 9-25, 1. Length 10$ins., height 33 ins. Painted pottery 
alligator. Talamancan (Chiriqui), Costa Rica—Panama. Pre-conquest. 

XVI, Fig. 5, Reg. No. 9856. Length 5} ins, height 8ins. Steatite pipe (given by 
A. W. Franks, Esq.) in the form of a bird. North America; Mississippi Mounds, 
Pre-discovery. 

XVI, Fig. 3, Reg. No. 1922, 4-18, 126. Length 4 ins., height 3 ins. Black pottery pipe, 
representing an antelope. Northern Rhodesia, Ba-ila tribe (Mashukolumbure), 
Modern. 

As a last example of a theriomorphic vessel with rimmed hole in the back we have a 

Ming vase in the form of an elephant (Pl. XVI, Fig. 1) in the possession of Miss Mary C. 

Jonas, who very kindly had it photographed for me and allowed me to publish it. Its 

length is 54 ins. and height 43? ins. 

Mr. Frankfort is no “diffusionist ” and the most uncompromising of that school would 
not care to link up all the theriomorphic vases enumerated in the course of this article. 
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expedition of the British Museum and the University Museum, Philadelphia, in 1922-3, now exhibited 
in the B.M., no, 116460, and probably dated to about the seventh century B.c. 
! T am also indebted to Mr. Joyce for the information regarding these vases which is not to be found 
on their labels. 
g—2 
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It may be argued, however, that between the early stone vases of Egypt and even the most 
ancient of Peruvian theriomorphiec vases there is a large gap in time. That does not affect 
the question of the possibility or rather the inevitability of any people inventing the therio- 
morphic vase for itself from its own genius, and at the same time on the lines of those from 
the early Nile culture. Moreover it may be answered by a reminder that the gap between 
predynastic Egypt and North Syria of the Hyksos is also a great one in time—too great 
at all events to be spanned by a single undated vase made of a foreign material. Finally, 
since we have found that this type of vase may occur almost anywhere without exterior 
prompting, there is no longer need to look for an origin beyond itself either for Egyptian 
or Syrian or Cycladic or Susian vases. There is no need for connexion: but that there may 
have been connexion where there is evidence for such cannot for a moment be denied. Not 
all peoples develup simultaneously and foreign influence may bring a new form which 
would have been evolved later from within. 

The bulk of this attempt to establish an Egyptian claim for the origin of the earliest 
theriomorphs has, I am afraid, been destructive, and it seems almost obligatory that one should 
offer some positive reconstruction of the later evidence in compensation. The opportunity 
fur this seems to be clearly indicated in the Hyksos hawk vase (Pl. XIII, Fig. 5, above). 
This little pottery bird has been strangely overlooked in spite of its publication by Hall 
as early as 1901; yet the fact that it can be definitely assigned (by the very special nature 
of the ware) to the Hyksos, and its unique form for that period, should alone have attracted 
the attention of archaeologists. The very narrow passage through the funnel—there is no 
other opening—must have made it difficult to pour out its contents which we may there- 
fore assume to have been of sume value. The unusual form of the vase together with its 
spout, su clearly designed to prevent extravagance or waste, suggests strongly that it was 
a ceremonial object, probably part of the temple service. When, next, we consider the 
importance of the hawk in Egypt with its double significances of divinity and royalty, 
this theory of the vase’s use might be restricted to a ritual performed by the king. More 
important conclusions, however, are to be drawn from the hawk. The Hyksos had already 
been in Egypt long enough to absorb some of the religion of the country when they made 
this vase, since they chose as subject the hawk, the special significance of which was 
peculiar to Egypt. Yet, while they were still making their own native pottery, there is no 
other example of an animal vase known in Hyksos pottery. The evidence there is against 
a North Syrian origin for that type of vase. When, in addition, we remember the tendency 
towards human and the absence of animal figures in the one prolific period of Syrian 
pottery, the known existence of animal vases in Egypt from much earlier times, and the 
two early Eighteenth Dynasty animal figures (p. 60 above) from Abydos, showing foreign 
influence, but one at least of native pottery, the evidence is very strongly in favour of the 
assumption that the animal or at least the bird vase was natural to Kgypt. The Hyksos 
however, in adapting their pottery to this new form retained an important element fro 
Syria, which they did not find in Egypt but which is found from that time onward 
especially in the human figures of alabaster, serpentine and pottery of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and in one of the two animal vases (the hedgehog) from Abydos—namely the 
small handle attached to the spout and shoulder. This then is the real contribution fror 
Syria'—or perhaps North Syria, we cannot yet say—and we find it in classical times he 

1 Or perhaps indirectly from Cyprus czét Syria, for as Mr. Gj a Nit 
is an ae erie toate ie fonind both in Mie Aw Ea Cane Cpe 





Theriomorphic vessels from (1) China, (2) Costa Rica, 
(3) Northern Rhodesia (modern), (4) Nicaragua, 
(5) North America (Mississipi Mounds). 
Seales -—(1) e. 4. (2) ¢.4, (3) 3, (4) 04, (3) 
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later cropping up all over the Mediterranean world. It is this handle, often doubled (as 
here), that we have on the little Coptic cock (Pl. XIV, Fig. 5), though the vase is of an 
essentially different nature from that of the Eighteenth Dynasty in that it has a hole in 
the beak besides one in the back. How far the large handle on Egyptian pottery vases 
which is generally stated to be Syrian in origin is really indebted to foreign influence there 
is not space to discuss here. It is curious, however, that a people who could invent a lug on 
the side of a stone vase, and pierce it, should require to have suggested to them the simple 
device of adding a bent strip of clay to a pot. 
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TWO EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY LETTERS 
PAPYRUS LOUVRE 3230 


By T, ERIC PEET 


With Plate XVII. 


The papyrus numbered 3230 in the Louvre consists of two pieces gummed down on to 
mummy wrapping and therefore presumably uninscribed on the verso. The larger piece 
measures 16°6 cm. in breadth by 13°3 in height, and the smaller 15:5 by 10:0. In both 
cases the fibres run horizontally on the inscribed face. 

The papyrus was published no fewer than 43 years ago by Maspero?, whose genius 
enabled him tv produce not only an amazingly clever transcription for that time, but also 
a very fair translation of the lower piece, though, as will be seen later, an incorrect reading 
misled him as to the bearing of the document. This lower piece has lately been republished 
by Spiegelberg?, who, however, worked at a disadvantage, not having the original document 
before him and being forced to depend on the very bad facsimile published by Maspero. 

In the summer of 1925 J made a very careful collation of the whole papyrus in the 
Louvre. Its main interest lies in its date. The grammar and phraseology are distinctly 
tinged with the idiom of Late Egyptian, and point clearly to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
This dating is borne out by the neat script with its strong reminiscences of Middle 
Kingdom forms and its entire lack of the abbreviations and almost senseless strokes and 
ligatures of a Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty letter hand. The two pieces are by 
different hands, or by the same hand at different periods in life, for despite a superficial 
similarity there are very marked divergences, as may be seen, for instance, in the forms of 
© and <=> even in Maspero’s facsimile. 

Spiegelberg has fixed the date even further by pointing out that by the scribe 
“Aahmose of Peniati” must be meant the man described on a Louvre palette (E. 3212) as 
“The scribe Aahmdse, lieutenant of Peniati, director of works of Hermonthis.” This 
Peniati lived during the reigns of Amenophis I, Tuthmosis I and II, Hatshepsut and 
Tuthmosis III. The letters may therefore be ascribed to the first half of the Kighteenth 
Dynasty. See Pl. XVII. 


TRANSLATION. 


Bare tantctea g (1) Teti greets his brother, his beloved, his friend of the desire of his heart, the 
seribe (2) dahmése, in life, prosperity and health, in the favour of Amenré, King of the 
Gods, thy august god : (3) may Thoth, Lord of the Gods, and Ptah, the Great, South of his 
Wall, Lord of Ankh-taut, love [thee]: may they grant thee fuvour and love (4) and skill in 
: . Mémoire sur quelques papyrus du Louvre in Notices et extraits des manuserits de la Bibliotheque 
a} utionale, tome XXIV, premicre partie, 1 ff., with two unnumbered plates bearing a poor 
* Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., Lv, 84-6, 
3 There seems to be a trace of something on the torn edge of the sheet after the oddly made ah » perhaps 
ae]: nut =. 


" facsimile, 
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the sight of all men. Further:—Hail to thee. Hail to thee. Is all well with thee? 
(5) Behold, my desire is to see thee, exceedingly. Further :—I have planted much barley for 
thee, (6) and it shall serve thee as ..........0..4. thy (2) barley which is in the corner of lund 
(7) along with thy flax. It ts cc exceedingly. Moreover I will not let thee fuil 
(8) for® anything in respect of any of my duties so long as I live. Further :—Give thy 
attention to completing (?) thy (?) house® (9) which is on the river-bunk : let it be done properly 
like every successful undertaking of thine. (10) Grant that I may return to enter into it at 
my coming. And let ..........6005 (rest lost). 


(1) What Aahmose of Peniati says to his muster, the treasurer’ Tut. (2) Why has the 
femule slave who was with me been taken away and given® to another? Am (3) I not thy 
servant, hearkening to thy commands by night as well as by day’? (4) Let her value’ be taken 


1 hi kdw-k. An uncommon form of salutation, the exact meaning of which is uncertain. For £2 cf. 
SPIEGELBERG, Corresp. du temps des rois-prétres, 91, and passages there quoted. Spiegelberg takes it to be 
an interrogative, “how.” This meaning would suit the passages in letters, e.g. Pap. Sallier Iv, verso, 1. 3 
and 2. 2 (Egyptian Hierat. Pup. in the Brit, Mus., second series, Plates CXIT and CXIII), though in the 
first of these, Ai £d-t, tu-t mi th sp sn, it might be objected that if i fd-t means “ How are you” it is futile 
to add tu-t mi 7h twice over with precisely the same meaning. This, however, is hardly a fatal objection. 
More serious is the difficulty that this meaning will not fit at all in Sallier m1, 6. 8 and 8. 1, where some- 
thing like “ Hail” ix required, “ Hail the happy chance of erecting a monument in Thebes owing to the 
great sin which my army has committed” (Ramesses means that the cowardice of his army will enable 
him when setting up a memorial of the battle to claim the whole credit for himself) and again “ Hail, 
noble warrior, ete.” See also Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., LX, 69. 

I cannot catch the sense of the word in the damaged passage Pap. Bibl. Nat. 237, carton 25, vs. 3 
(collated), but I feel that Spiegelberg’s “ Qu’est-ce que vous étes?” is impossibly harsh in the context. 

Ai in Gaututer, Inscription dédicatorre d Abydos, 11. 8, 54-55, 60, appears to be a totally different word, 

2 The first group in this line can hardly be read otherwise than as —/. and in this case it must be the 
writing of the preposition www studied by Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 84-6. The next group is 


, the <= being obscured by the thick long tail of another <= in the line above. The www of rikt 
would seem to have been omitted after ~1.. The two more obvious solutions of the difficulty, to read 


for —f. or © for , are both palaeographically impossible. 
as a 


vA : +H 
3 There must be an error here. Is an attempt to write the verb rts, “to complete”? 
ANA 


WA 
The masculine rf in l. 10 apparently referring to the feminine ¢ adds to the confusion. 


4 i) = could also perhaps be read, but my feeling in front of the original was that the scribe 
cell il 


intended the ligature for a 3 ] > ould be a neuter passive participle followed by its true subject, 
= AAA csalili 


and the meaning in either case is precisely the same. 


5 Maspero’s reading, cam a, followed by Spiegelberg, is impossible, and the reading here given is to 
wool 


my mind quite certain. 
6 rditi, An interesting survival of the M. K. use of the pseudoparticiple in a clause of circumstance. 
Ch Shipwrecked Sailor, 73, 150. 
7 This sentiment is not uncommon in letters. Cf. Anastasi Iv, 8. 8 and Pap. Turin, P. R. cxxx, l. 3. 
3 bt (ugbherw) is clearly a nominal formation from 5bi, “to change,” the Coptic uysBe, “to change” or 


. A_d x 
“exchange” (by way of trade). In Pup. Turin, PR. ivi, lL. 2 a \@= J (where 3} is 


masculine) clearly means “to give in exchange,” ze. to sell. But I am not at all sure that I have caught 
the exact sense of the phrase in the present passage. My translation assumes that Aahmose is offering to 
do extra work himself to represent the contribution of the girl, who is as yet incapable of doing it. Or is 
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along with mine, for truly she is a child, she cannot (5) work. Or let my lord command that 
I should be made to deliver her tasks (6) like those of any female slave of my lord: for her 
mother has written to me (7) saying “It is thou who hast allowed my daughter to be taken 
away when she was here with thee, and I have refrained: (8) from complaining to my lord? 
since she was in thy charge in the capacity of a child.” Thus said she to me by way of com- 
plaint. 


COMMENTARY. 


Business documents of the Eighteenth Dynasty are not common and letters in particular 
are distinctly rare. Hence the present papyrus has a certain historical value of its own. 
But what is its exact nature? The mention of the historical characters Aahmése and 
Peniati gives an air of reality to the whole and our first instinct is to take both documents 
to be actual letters written and delivered. This is probably the case, but at the same time 
there are several circumstances which give cause for reflexion. 

The upper fragment of papyrus certainly contains part of a letter. The end is torn 
away, and Maspero has assumed that the beginning is lost, since it seems almost impossible 
that the writer should begin with his name Teti without title or qualification of any kind. 
But there is need for caution here. It is true that the papyrus is closely cut above the 
first line: yet there are places where the bottoms of signs in the line above, if such had 
ever existed, might well have shown, especially towards the end of the line, and yet there 
is no trace of anything. What is more, we must suppose that the title of the writer, if 
written, was long enough to fill the whole of the lost line—which is not at all likely—for 
unless this line was full the scribe would hardly have passed on to the next to write 
the name. 

It would thus seem possible that the letter began with the first preserved line as we 
have it. If this is correct the fact that the writer bears no title suggests that he may be a 
young scribe or schoolboy and that the composition is merely a model and not a real letter. 
It might also be urged that if the letter is a real one it must have had an address on the 
verso, and if this were written, as it usually was, in a direction at right angles to the 
writing of the letter itself it cannot have been entirely on the piece lost at the bottom and 
must have been, in part at least, on the piece preserved, in which case the unknown 
mounter would hardly have gummed the papyrus down. I should be sorry to press either 
of these arguments very far, and they do not weigh very heavily against the occurrence in 
the letter of a known historical personage. It is of course always conceivable that in 
a model Jetter the writer might insert the name of an existing person, but it is far less 
conceivable that he should himself pose as the beloved brother of such an one. The 
evidence thus points to the genuineness of the letter, and if we may let our imagination 
have play for a moment we shall see in Aahmése the clever member of the family who has 


the situation that Aahmose has been transferred to some other place or piece of work and the girl left 
behind with another? In this case we should translate “Let her transfer along with me be accepted.” Or 
yet again, is the sense “ Let someone instead of her (lit. ‘her exchange’) be taken from me.” But 5 this 
case how explain An€? Sethe suggests an omission “ {and let her remain) with me.” 

1 This must be the force of tm-ni here ; otherwise the ordinary negative 7 would have been used 

2 to Tai. The mother leaves it to Aahmose to complain to Tai, for he (Aahmése) ig responsible for 
the girl. ° 
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left the home and become a scribe in the department of public works, while Teti, a younger 
brother, administers the family acres, in which Aahmise still has a financial interest. The 
invocation of Ptah suggests Memphis as the home of the brothers, Amin being invoked as 
the state deity and Thoth as the god of writing. 

The lower piece of papyrus is of greater interest. Maspero and Spiegelberg have both 
regarded it as a letter, and they are doubtless mght. But, in the first place, what Egyptian 


letter ever began with the phrase = or =) re: And in the second place, how 
= 


CES rw 
comes it that we have side by side, presumably from the same find, if not from the same 


roll, two letters, one addressed to Aahmose and the other addressed by him to his master ’ 
Neither of these objections is fatal. To the second it may be replied that we have an 
exact parallel in the correspondence of Hekanakht found by the Metropulitan Museum of 
New York in the tomb of Hesem at Thebes!: quite possibly in matters of business the 
correspondence on both sides was eventually filed in some public office. To the first 
objection it may readily be replied that we know almost nothing as yet about the formulae 
used in letters of the Middle Kingdom and Eighteenth Dynasty, and that there is no 
reason whatsoever why a business letter in which the scribe really had something to say 
should not begin with the businesslike dd:tn X, “What X said,” instead of the usual space- 
wasting empty salutations. If the reading dd-tn be preferred we have the old neuter 
relative form, used in the New Kingdom to introduce a deposition in a court of law. That 
this is not its sense here is clear both from the general content of the document and by 
the fact that it is followed by n nb-f, “to his master.” We must therefore give It its 
straightforward non-technical sense “ What so-and-so said.” The commoncst formula for 
the opening of a Middle Kingdom letter seems to have been X dd n Y,“X says to Y,” 
where dd is perhaps a sdm-f form with the subject suffix omitted as superfluous. We need 
therefore feel no surprise at finding in the early Eighteenth Dynasty the same simple 
formula varied by the use of the participle dd-t or the relative dd-tn’. 

Thus there is no reason for thinking that this letter is a model produced by a schoolboy, 
and we may take it to be a real historical document. It is addressed by “Aahmose of 
Peniati” to “the treasurer Tai,” who in virtue of his oftice would be the superior of the 
director of works Peniati, Aahmose’s immediate master. ‘This Tai, now that he is divested 
of his incorrect title of “chief weaver,” may be recognizable as a historical personage, 
though up to the present I have been unable to trace him. 

An unfortunate error of transcription has led Maspero* tu suppose that the slave girl 
was engaged in a weaving factory, and with his ready pen he has evolved from the 
document an essay on the conditions of apprenticeship in such establishments. All this 
must, however, go by the board. We have in reality no hint as to the kind of work on 
which Aahmoése was engaged. It would seem that the girl's mother had allowed her to 
leave her home only on the definite understanding that she was to remain under the pro- 


1 Bull. Metrop. Mus., Part 11, December 1922, 38-9. 
2 It is possible that we already have in the Middle Kingdom a use of the relative form: see GRIFFITH, 


voaeee 5 , x , 
Kahun Papyri, Pl. XXX, ll. 1 and 24, where can hardly he a sdm-f, for it would be hard to see why 


the geminated imperfective form should be used, and may well be a relative, made masculine to agree with 
some word for “ letter” understood. , 
3 Followed by Spiegelberg. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xu. 10 
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tection of Aahmése. She has now been taken away from him and the mother writes to 
protest, adding, however, that she has not complained direct to Tai since the girl is in 
Aahmése’s charge and it is consequently his business to make the complaint. This he 
accordingly does in the letter which we have before us. 

It is doubtful whether much of value is to be inferred from this letter as to social 
conditions at this period, the more so since the whole subject of servitude and slavery in 
Ancient Egypt still remains to be worked out. 
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A NOTE ON HERODOTUS IT, 93 


By S. R, K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates XVIII and XIX. 


The photographs accompanying this note (Pls. XVIII and XIX) show two objects in 
the British Museum, neither of which has been fully published before, so far as I am 
aware, although the earlier is probably familiar to anyone who has studied the predynastic 
pottery in this collection? I have to thank Dr. Hall, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, for permission to publish them. 

Pls. XVIII and XIX, Figs. 1 and 2, are of a pottery box (B.M. 32639), 5}” x 22” and 3” 
high, with four feet at the corners—perhaps meant to represent those of an animal—which 
account for a }” of the total height; its provenance is E]-‘Amrah, and it was presented 
to the Museum by the Egypt Exploration Society’. Although the shape is unique? in this 
type the subjects of three of the drawings, and the technique of all four, together with the 
nature of the ware, mark the object as a predynastic pot of the “decorated” style. Each 
side of the box (Pl. XVIII) has a row of four horned deer‘, walking along a line which 
probably represents a desert horizon. The field is filled in with groups of parallel lines 
and S-shaped signs (the latter often reversed), such as are familiar in this style of pottery. 
One end (PI. XIX, Fig. 2) has a boat with a branch in the prow, and two cabins, but 
without a standard: and again a group of parallel lines. It is reasonable to surmise, 
therefore, that the drawing on the other end (PI. XIX, Fig. 1), showing six fish nibbling 
at a ball of food (presumably), although not known to occur anywhere else at this time, 
also had for its subject a phenomenon whose existence was common knowledge. 

Pl. XIX, Fig. 3 (B.M. 50718) gives the obverse of a limestone flake, acquired by the 
Museum with a number of others, some with graffiti, some with inscriptions. A large 
fragment of our flake has been broken off since the artist made his sketch, which has 
thus lost one or quite possibly two fishes from the original group. The style of the drawing 
and the nature of the flake—alike in this as in the other ostraca—date this collection to 
the latter half of the Eighteenth and to the Nineteenth Dynasties, and place its provenance 
almost as certainly in the necropolis of Thebes. Graffiti of this kind are well known in 
every collection, and their subjects are almost invariably of one of three sorts: (1) Studies 





! See A Guide to the Fourth, Fifth und Sixth Egyptian Roors, etc., 1922, p. 248 (fig. in text). Iam 
indebted to Professor Newberry for two more references to the publication of this pot, viz. BupGE, History, 
1, 98, where it is well reproduced but from one aspect only, and without any specific mention in the text, 
and Capart, Primitive tin Egypt, 132, Fig. 105, where Budge’s illustration is copied in a line drawing 
reduced by half. The description in the text reads: “ Another specimen {of pottery boxes] belonging to 
the British Museum is decorated with boats (ste), ibex, groups of parallel lines and with S-shaped signs.” 

2 The pot was handed over to the British Museum in company with a large number of objects from 
the First Dynasty tombs and later sites at Abydos, then being excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie for the 
E.E.F., but it is definitely stated to have come from El-‘Amrah, where Dr. Randall-MacIver was digging 
during the same season, also for the Fund. The natural assumption that it was found by Dr. Randall- 
Maclver is put out of court, however, by the absence of any reference to it in the text or plates of &Z 
Amrah and Abydos. Presumably it was bought in Egypt about this time, and its provenance probably 
rests on the word of a dealer. 

3 Plain boxes in this Decorated pottery are found; see Perri, Diospolis Parva, Pl. XVI, Type 93, 
and Capart, op. cit., p. 182: but this is the only known specimen with feet at the corners. 

+ Professor Newberry has pointed out to me that this is not the oryx, as it is sometimes called (nor 
the ibex, as in Capart, op. cit., in note 1), but the kudu, which only appears on one other put, figured in 
Perriz, Abydos, 1, Pl. II. (The pot is in the British Museum, No. 37274.) 
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for conventional illustration and writing—portraits of gods and kings, figures and scenes 
from the funerary vignettes, enlarged hieroglyphs, etc.; (2) common objects from nature, 
observed in everyday life—men, animals, boats, etc.; (3) designs and patterns. There can 
be no question that our ostracon belongs to the second class. 

The coincidence of two sketches, drawn at either end of an interval of 2000 years or 
more, each representing a naturalistic phenomenon of common experience—sketches which 
differ only in unimportant details, eg. the number of fish portrayed—can only mean that 
we have here two studies, at two periods of Egyptian history far removed from each other, 
of a single fact, and that a fact to be met with in everyday life, This in itself is, 
I think, sufficiently interesting to be worth noting. I hope, however, to be able to show 
good reason for believing that we have yet another link in our chain of zoological evidence, 
occurring about a thousand years later than that of the ostracon. 

Everyone will recall the typical account in Herodotus 1, 93 of jhe “feth that go in 
shoals,” iyOves of dyeXaio. At the spawning season the fish all go down the Nile to the 
sea, the males leading and dropping their seed for the females to swallow. After a period 
in the sea during which the eggs fertilize, they all return, but in reverse order, and now 
“the femules scatter their eggs, the seeds, a few ut a time, and the mules swallow them down 
as they fulluw?.” Now returning to the limestone flake (Pl. XIX, Fig. 3) it will be seen that 
the round mass is marked with straight lines which cross one another, giving in a general 
way the effect of a ball composed of a number of sinaller bodies. Anyone who has noticed 
frog’s spawn shortly before it is about to disintegrate (when the separate cells are most 
clearly marked) will see how easily, in a rough sketch like ours, a criss-cross of straight 
lines would suftice for a conventional representation of a mass of tish’s eggs. Once more ; 
it is very unlikely that Herodotus, who “up to this point” in the book has recorded only 
what his own “sight and judgment and enquiry ”* have told him, and whose discussion 
of fishes is limited to this one chapter, is here recounting anything but a well-known fact. 
Now there is, as far as I know, no other illustration from Egyptian reliefs and wall- 
paintings of the habits of fish—fishing scenes of course excepted. If, then, from each of 
three periods so far apart as the Predynastic Age, the Empire and the fifth century B.C. 
one fact, and one only, concerning the natural history of fishes has come down to us, may 
we not expect a priori that the three accounts are concerned with the same fact? I have 
attempted to show that the evidence favours such a case. Fish are notoriously greedy ; 
we need not therefore be surprised to find more than one fish seizing on a mass of eggs, 
especially when we consider that Herodotus expressly states that these are “fish that 
travel in shoals.” There is however one difficulty in Herodotus. The phrase in which he 
speaks of the females dropping their eggs*, though not happily rendered in a strictly literal 
translation, is clear enough, and the question arises: How literally are we to take «ar’ 
drlyous, “a few at a time”? For it is obvious that it would take a great number of 
“ millet-seeds ” to make up a mass of the size seen in the two drawings. I hardly think 
we shall be doing Herodotus a grievous injustice if we suppose that he had got his 
information from “his own enquiry” and was here writing loosely. The inexactitude would 
be an easy one to fall into, and in any case the discrepancy is not very serious. 

1 In both cases the fish represented seemed to me to be some kind of Tilapia, well known to-day in 


Egypt by its Arabic name balti, and this identitication Dr. G. A. Boulenger very kindly confirmed after 
seeing tracings of the sketches. 

2 Cf. Arisrorx, Historia Animalinm (trans. DA. W. Thompson), v, 5. 541" 12, and VI, 12. 5679 32 
where the same process is described in connection with “oviparous fishes,” though Aristotle shows that ha 
himself does not believe that the female is impregnated by swallowing the seed of the male. 
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1, 2. End views of predynastic pottery box. Natural size. 


3. Limestone ostrakon in the British Museum. 
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PHILO AND PUBLIC LIFE 
By ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH, Yale University 


The recent publication by Mr. Bell of the letter of Claudius tv the Alexandrians' has 
attracted fresh attention to the anti-Semitic riots in Alexandria and their protagonists. 
The problem has again suggested itself of how a man like Philo could have been selected 
by the Jews to lead such a delicate mission as was the presentation of the Jewish 
grievances to the hostile Gaius, since Philo is supposed to have been a scholarly recluse 
until he was suddenly interrupted in old age and sent to Rome at the head of the 
Legation. For the presumption is strong that selection for such a difficult and important 
commission would have been made solely on the basis of a man’s established reputation as 
a public administrator. The choice of one entirely inexperienced in dealing with men and 
affairs of practical importance is most unlikely. 

The presumption is aided by the statement in Josephus that Philo was one ta wavra 
évdokos ’AdeEdvSpou te Tod ddaBapyov aberdos ov Kai pirocopias obK avetpos?. Here 
Philo is represented as being a man of fame ta 7avra, in all particulars—a strange state- 
ment to make of one entirely preoccupied with philosophic speculation. 

As a matter of fact there can be no doubt that Philo actually spent the major part 
of his life in some public office. He came, Josephus tells us’, from a family of wealth and 
distinction, while Philo himself describes how he was compelled to devote his life largely 
to official duties. But the passage where Philo does so has been subject to traditional 
misinterpretation, so that the fact that he was a Jewish official has been obscured. The 
passage follows: 


“There was once a time when by devoting myself to philosophy and to contemplation 
of the world and its parts I achieved the enjoyment of that Mind which is truly beautiful, 
desirable, and blessed; for I lived in constant communion with sacred words and teachings, 
in which I greedily and insatiably rejoiced’, No base or worldly thoughts occurred to me, 
nor did I crawl for glory, wealth, or bodily comfort, but I seemed ever to be borne aloft 
in the heights in a rapture of soul, and to accompany sun, moon, and all heaven and the 
universe in their revolutions. Then, ah, then peeping downwards from the etherial heights 
and directing the eye of my intelligence as from a watch-tower, I regarded the untold 
spectacle of all earthly things, and reckoned myself happy at having forcibly escaped the 
calamities of mortal life. 

«And yet there lurked near mé that most grievous of evils, Envy, with its hatred of all 
that is fair (6 peodxaros bOoves), which suddenly fell upon me, and did not cease forcibly 
dragging upon me until it had hurled me down into the vast sea of political cares (uéya 
médayos Tay ev Trodtela dpovtidav), Where I am still tossed about and unable even so 
H. Inris Bett, Jews und Christians in Egypt, 1924. 

JOSEPHS, Latiy., XVUL, 8. 1 (XVI, 259 ed. Niese). 3 Op. ett., XX, 5. 2 (xx, 100 ed. Niesei. 
éveupavdpnv, a word clearly reininiscent of Prov. vill. 31, where Wisdom in her rapture before the 
Father says: «ad” jpépav d€ evpparvopny €v TO WPOTOTH avtov €v mavtTi Kaipe, Ore éveupaivero tHy olxoupe- 


pny ouvTedeaas. 
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much as to rise to the surface. But though I groan at my fate, I still struggle on, for 
I have, implanted in my soul from early youth, a desire for education which ever has pity 
and compassion upon me, and lifts me up and elevates me. This it is by which I can 
sometimes raise my head, and by which, though their penetration is dimmed by the mists 
of alien concerns, I can yet cast about in some measure with the eyes of my soul upon 
my surroundings, while I long to suck in life pure and unmixed with evils. And if 
unexpectedly there is quiet and calm in the political tumults, [ emerge from the waves 
winged though unable to fly, but am blown along by the breezes of understanding 
(értotjpn), Which often persuades me to run away as it were for a holiday with her 
from my pitiless masters, who are not only men but also the great variety of practical 
affairs which are deluged upon me from without like a torrent’, Still, even in such a 
condition, I ought to thank God that while I am inundated I am not sucked down into 
the depths. Rather, though in despair of any good hope I had considered the eyes of my 
soul to be incapacitated, now I open them and am flooded with the light of wisdom, so 
that I am not abandoned for the whole of my life to darkness. And so, behold, I dare not 
only read the sacred expositions of Moses, but even, with a passion for understaniing, 
I venture to examine each detail, and to disclose and publish what is not known to the 
multitude.” (De Spec. Legg., ui, 1-6, ed. Cohn; M. 1, 299.) 

So far as I can ascertain, the passage has always been interpreted as meaning that 
this interruption in Philo’s studious retirement was caused by the anti-Semitic riots in 
Alexandria which began 38 4.D.2 And since we know from Philo’s own account of the 
riots that he was then an old man’, Philo is ordinarily described as having spent his 
entire life in scholarly preoccupation until at the very end he was called out to public 
responsibility. Since Philo’s work on the Legation to Gaius was the only incident known 
from Philo’s life, such an explanation of the passage was not unnatural. 

But the difficulties in explaining the passage thus are several. We know from the 
letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians that the trouble in Alexandria was settled after 
only three years, while we know that Philo was at that time an old man, who would 
presumably have died not many years afterwards. But the plain implication of this 
statement from Philo is that the lamentable interruption in his privacy had occurred 
very long ago. It is through a vista of many years that Philo is here looking back upon 
a period when he was completely removed from all human attachments. With this obvious 
implication of the remoteness of his happy early days the prevalent assignment of Philo’s 
change of occupation to the last years of his life is in complete disagreement?, 

Furthermore Philo says that when he was torn from mystical happiness he w, 


: = : ai ; as plunged 
so deeply into political duties that he found it impossible ever to regain his old powers of 


1 The passage is clearly to be understood in the light of Plato, Rep. v1, 509 sqq. There didvora leads 
men to rd paOnparixd, etc. a type of knowledge far superior to miors and cixagia, but much inferior t 
yous. Deprived now of vois, Philo has left only the eyes of d:dvoca, with which émtorin seems here s a) 
nymous, for though he has wings he cannot fly in his own strength, but must be blown asiits H no- 
without. That is, it is impossible for him, during merely temporary interruptions in his work, 40 a 
into a consummation of perfect mystical apprehension, though he is superior to the mass in still ee 
his powers of didvora or erior yyy. $ 

2 Eg. Jas. Daummonp, Philo Judaeus, London, 1888, 1, 7, 8; I. HEINEMANN, in Die Werke Philos vo; 
Alex. in deutscher Uebersetzung, Breslau, 1910, 11, 183 n. 2. WOs VOR 

3 Leg. ad Gaium, Sec. 1, ed. Cohn et Reiter (M. ny, 545); 182 (11, 572). 

4 Were these early years spent among the Therapeutae ? 
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abstraction. In rare temporary lulls thereafter he was able to rise above the details of his 
work, so as to see human relationships with some perspective, and it was during these 
lulls that he first became interested in expounding the Law to his fellow-men. Writing 
seems to have formed no part of his earlier occupation. But when he could not spend his 
time immediately in God’s presence he had to compromise, he says, by writing expla- 
nations of the Jewish Law for people who could not unaided see its deeper meanings. This 
accurately describes practically all of Philo’s large Corpus, little or none vf which can be 
ascribed from this passage to the earlier period. But that such extensive literary work 
could have been the product of scattered intervals from official pressure during only three 
years, or even during Philo’s last ten years, is impossible. The fact that Philo’s writing 
was done after he had entered public life makes it certain that his official duties must 
have oceupied the major part of his mature life. 

Nor can recourse be had too piooxados POdvos to defend the traditional interpretation, 
by taking it as a reference to the ill-will of Alexandrian citizens toward the Jews. @dvos 
is of course the usual word for describing the jealousy of the fates at too great human 
happiness, and indeed so conventionalized was the locution that no conclusions can be 
drawn from it as to either Philo’s biography or philosophy’. All Philo can be understood 
as saying is that his happiness in his early mystical life was much too great to be lasting, 
and was actually interrupted by a call to public duties. 

Coming from a family of position, then, Philo, like his brother Alexander the Alabarch, 
was clearly forced against his will to live most of his life in some political office. It is 
much to be suspected, from his great attempt to harmonize the Law of Moses with the 
current Hellenistic jurisprudence, that his duties were of a judicial character, in which he 
had to administer Jewish Law in harmony with the Hellenistic law of Alexandria, though 
this cannot be demonstrated. 


1 For a similar use of POdvos see Leg. 1 Gulum, Sec. 48 (M. 1, 553). 
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EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE FIRST 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 


By H. FRANKFORT 


Problem and Method. 


Ever since the publication, in 1913, of the two important papyri, 1116 A and B, of the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, it has been recognised that we were not only the richer by 
two most remarkable literary documents, but also that we might find in these documents 
valuable information about the actual course of events in the Nile-valley during one of the 
darkest periods of Egyptian history. Literary texts, however, are naturally vague on 
historical matters, their raison détre being of a different order, and also in this case pre- 
cision left much to be desired. It was certainly clear that the Old Kingdom had perished 
in anarchy and internal disorder, with a disastrous breaking up of the central government. 
But then the texts referred obscurely to foreigners as well; and Dr. Gardiner, who already, 
when publishing the Leyden “Admonitions,” had suggested that an Asiatic invasion had 
attected the Delta at the time’, now found additional proof for this contention®. Prof. Erman 
first opposed’, then, as a mere possibility, admitted that view‘, And since then more or less 
vague remarks about incursions of foreigners into the Delta, and their expulsion at the end 
of the first intermediate period, have kept cropping up in different publications’. 

Prof. Petrie, on the other hand, ignoring the literary evidence, recently put forward an 
ingenious interpretation of some archaeological facts which had, in their turn, remained 
unnoticed by those acquainted with the papyri, and with the definiteness which characterises 
most of his views, he asserted that between the fall of the Old and the rise of the Middle 
Kingdom comes a period of foreign domination, and especially that the Seventh and Eighth 
Dynasties would represent a line of Syrian monarchs of whom some even “ruled Egypt as 
a secondary kingdom®.” 

When we find one-sided utilisation of the available evidence producing on the one 
hand such tantalising vagueness, and on the other so startling a statement, we naturally 
feel inclined to attempt to improve on the first and to check the latter by a more exhaustive 
treatment of the problem. But then we must leave the scope of Egyptology proper; for 
obviously the material on the Asiatic side has to decide upon what is a probable or even a 
possible interpretation of foreign features in Egypt. And our inquiry will have to start 
with a quick survey of the conditions prevailing in Asia during the Old Kingdom, and of 
the interrelations of both, as these provided the basis for the developments which we are 


to investigate. 


1 GARDINER, Admonitions of an Egyptian sage, 111. 2 Journal, 1, 105 f. 

3 Sitzungsberichte der K. Pr. Akad., 1919, 809 ff. 4 Literatur der Agypter, 131, 155, n. 2. 

5 Peer, Eyypt und the Old Testament, 38, 62. Buackman, Luxor and its Temples, 38. PIEPER, O.L.Z., 
1925, 227, 298. 

6 A History of Egypt, 1 (10th ed.), 119-125. 
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From the time of the earliest dynasties onward Egypt comes into contact with Asia in 
two ways: by land on its eastern border, by sea in Byblos. And this twofold relation in 
fact represents two entirely different spheres which do not meet at any point at all. 


Contact by land. 


On the east of the Delta the Sinai desert forms a formidable barrier to any advance of 
civilisation either way. The secret of moving through its desolation has at all times been 
kept by the Bedawin, restless folk, having little to lose in any circumstances, and much to 
gain when occasional raids into the rich delta-lands are successful. Moreover, the caravans 
to and from the turquoise-mines at Wadi Magharah formed a tempting object for their 
adventurous rapacity. Though they were never able to keep up a prolonged attack because 
of their poverty and the consequent inadequacy of equipment and also because of the lack, 
typical of nomadic tribes, of extensive organisation, they remained nevertheless troublesome 
adversaries, as the waste lands provided them with an impregnable basis for their opera- 
tions. And so the land-contact between Egypt and Asia consisted of an endless series of 
border-wars, which, from the Egyptian point of view, were entirely defensive. As records 
of successful protection of frontiers and caravans we have to interpret as well the rock- 
tablets in the Wadi Magharah! as the scenes in the mortuary temples of the Fifth Dynasty 
kings at Abusir, where slain Asiatics appear together with Nubians and Libyans, ie. the 
eastern, southern, and western neighbours of Egypt’. Down to the end of this dynasty the 
Sinai barrier was not passed’. 


1 GARDINER and Pret, The Sinaz Inscriptions, 1-22. 

2 Borcwarnt, Dus Grabdenkmal des Koenigs Ne-vser-Ré, 46 th. ; Dus Grabdenkmal des Koenigs Sahu-Re, 
ir, Bl. 8. 

3 The damaged battle-scene in Inti’s tomb (PETRIE, Deshasheh, Pl. IV) is unfortunately too confused 
to be used as evidence that the Egyptians had already entered Southern Palestine during the Fifth 
Dynasty. Prof. v. Bissing, in his careful analysis of this scene (Ree. Trav., XXXII, 46 tf), noted that the attack 
on the fortified settlement was drawn on a different scale fromm the other part, where Egyptians fight with 
their adversaries in the field, and he wondered (b/d. 49, n. 1) whether our scene was not composed out of 
two of the stereotyped themes which formed the repertoire of the tomb-painters. We must at least aduit 
that the representation of the fortification is entirely conventional: the “town wall” is nothing but an 
enlargement of the hieroglyphic sign for a fortified settlement, drawn round a group of persous who are 
in that way marked as inhabiting that settlement. Such a proceeding is entirely in keeping with the 
representational character of Egyptian art (SCHAEFER, Vor degyptischer Kunst, passim) which prevented any 
hard and fast division separating drawing and hieroglyphic writing, and other cases are known in which 
certain designs are to be interpreted at the same time as decorations and as writing-signs (BoRCHaRDT, 
Suhu-Re, 11, 84). Consequently we have no night to see here an attack on a brick town-wall with bastions 
as is generally done (PETRIE, op. cit., 36; MEYER, Gesch. des Altert., 1, 253). In Palestine, moreover, the 
earliest fortifications which we should compare in our case are earth ramparts with an inner retaining- 
wall and a revetment of small stones (MACALISTER, Gezer, 1, 236 and 253). An attack on that with mere 
spikes and ladders would hardly produce much result. But, a» the representation of the “wall” is tuo 
conventionalised to allow any conclusions as to its structure, so also it implies no detinite area as its 
homeland ; in fact, on the protodynastic slate fragment in Cairo, which, ax Prof. Sethe has recognised, 
records a Libyan war (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr. Lu, 57), exactly the same fortifications are pictured. And 
Prof. v. Bissing found reason to see Libyans in Inti’s adversaries because some of the adults are beardless, 
which is never the case with the Bedawin, who otherwise have a very similar type, and wear the same 
dress, That the typical Libyan garb of bead-bands and pudendal sheath is not represented need not 
prevent us frum seemy in the scene a skirmish on the western frontier of Inti’s nome instead of an 
expedition into Palestine. The Egyptians themselves had once worn the sheath, as we know from pre- 
dynastic monuments, but it had fallen into disuse. So the curious Libyan dress which the chieftains 
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This couclusion is also forced upon us by what is found in Palestine : no traces of inter- 
course with the Old Kingdom are found. The excavations show quite clearly that palestine 
cuuld, in fact, offer nothing to induce the Egyptians to include it In their sphere of Sa 
we find remains of a poor population of plodding fellahin, probably bullied and peneaicn 
robbed by their roaming bedawin countrymen. Palestine was a desolate promontory, pre. 
jecting from the vast mass of Asiatic civilisation on the north and north-east into the 
deserts which surround it on the east and south, and vegetated as such out-of-the- 
way places do!. The legend of a great trade-route running through the country from north 
to south ought by now to have been exploded by the discouraging results of the exeavations 
carried out in Bible-lands. The route through Palestine was a military toad, important 
when a military power rose strong enough to covet what was beyond Palestine itself on 
either side. But a road which first crossed for many days a hilly country not kept in order 
by any one power and thus infested by predatory chieftains, and next led for a couple of 
days through the waterless sands between Gaza and E]-‘Arish, lacked every single require 
ment for a caravan-route’, Naturally an occasional traveller might with a sinall train 
of asses manage to get through’; but that such irregular arrivals were very unimportant 
is proved by the entire absence, in Palestine, of any signs of intercourse with Egypt in 

; Le 
ee our information unanimously shows, firstly, that by land Egypt did not come 
into contact with any Asiatic power of political or cultural imp rtance, and, secondly, that 
Egypt did not interfere at all in Asia beyond what pertained directly to the safeguarding 
of its boundaries and its turquoise caravans. 


wear in Sahuré@’s temple may well have been used only on such highly ceremonial Oceasions as the 
presentation to their conqueror, while they in ordinary life, and ordinary people universally, shared with 
the Egyptians and the Asiatics the use of the simple loincloth. The last. discussed interpretation of this 
difficult scene is therefore perhaps the most probable, though « priori it is not inconceivable that the 
Egyptians occasionally extended their pursuit of desert-tribes to a raid into Southern P 
however remained without any political or cultural importance. 

1 None of the different chronological schemes proposed for Palestine is 
periods which are contemporary with the Old and Middle Kingdom respec 
this problem elsewhere in detail. 

2 The more so, as the camel was hardly used yet. Camel hones in Palestine are rare before the middle 
of the second millennium (Gezer, 11, 9). The few crude, older sculptures which suggest its shape remain 
as isolated as the probably foreign camel-shaped vase from Abusir el-Melek C&Git. d. Deutsch. Orient. 
tresellsch., XXX, 17). On the difficulties of the route, see Wirpemany, Das Alte slegypten, 12. As Prof. 
Breasted has pointed out (History, 190), even in the Middle Kingdom people went to the mines of the 
Sinai peninsula va the Gulf of Suez to avoid the desert route (GARDINER and PEET, 
no, 25), 

3 As iy shown by the scene in Khnumhotp’s tomb at Beni Hasan, alway 
party did not come from the region between the Nile and the Red 
Wreszinsky (Atlas, 11, Pls. 6-9, cf PrepEr in 0.L.Z. 1925, 298), to 
tombs as bodyguards. 

+ The pear-shaped mace-head (SEnLin-WartzinceEr, Jericvho, 186) 
course with Egypt (FRaNkrort, Studies, 1, 125). The fayence necklace from the same site (Jericho, 126 
and Abb. 112) is hard to date from a photograph, but the Jug in which it was found suggests the Middle 
Bronze Age, ze. Hyksos period (op. cit. Bl. 20, B 2b). Prof. Breasted mentions that a Sixth Dynasty scarab 
was found at Gezer (History of Egypt, 135), but this must be an error. I at least do not know any scarab 


found at Gezer which belongs to the rare and small class certainly belonging to the Old Kingdom. See 
below, p. 91, n. 4 and also Gezer, u, 113. 
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Contact by sea. 

A very different case is presented by Egypt’s oversea contact with Asia. Recently 
evidence has been brought forward to prove that such intercourse already existed in the 
protodynastic period’, and we have long possessed literary evidence proving how regularly the 
connection was kept up during the Old Kingdom*. The absence of timber in Egypt made 
the importation of wood from the Lebanon region an absulute necessity, on which not only 
the shipbuilding (as well for Mediterranean as for Red Sea traftic on Punt) was dependent’, 
but also the royal constructions for several years* and even the regular course of religivus 
observances’, Thus we should expect that the initiative lay with the Egyptians and what 
scanty information we could gather on this point suggested the same’. And now entirely 
new light is thrown on the early intercourse of the Egyptians with Syria by Prof. Montet’s 
most remarkable discoveries at Byblos. Tradition suggested a very early date for its 
temple’; the new discoveries seem to my mind to prove definitely the existence of an 
Egyptian sanctuary there dating right back to protodynastic times. 

Led by the occurrence of sculptured slabs built into the native houses Prof. Montet dug 
some pits and struck a pavement on several spots; the houses and gardens which thickly 
cover this part of the hill make it impossible as yet to define its exact extent; in connection 
with it were found pillar-bases, crude cvlossi, and the remains of an artificial pond, all of 
which suggested to the excavator that an Egyptian temple once stood on the sput*, Indi- 
cations as to its date are not wanting; the latest objects found below the pavement date 
from the Sixth Dynasty; the earliest objects found on it belong to the Middle Kingdom. 
The pavement and the other remains of the building to which it belonged are naturally 
later than the first, and earlier than or contemporaneous with the second’; we shall see 
presently what either of these two dates implies. 


1 NewBerry, Presidential uddress to the anthropologicul section of the British Assoctativn, 1923; Loret, 
Ann. Serv., 1916, 45, n. 3; Frangrort, Studies, 1, 103-117. 

2 Well summarised by Prof. Monter, Comptes rendus de UV Acad. des Inser., 1921, 158 ff. 

3 The fact that the Punt-farers” were actually called “ Byblos-ships” (SETHE, Zeitsvhr, f.ug. Spr, SLV,7 £., 
not, of course, * Byblus-farers ') may be equally due to their being constructed uf wood from the Lebanon 
as to their type, which was identical with that of the Mediterranean ships, while originally the Red Sea 
craft was of an entirely different, foreign type (FRANKFORT, op. cvt., 838 ff). 

4 See the large beams used for the roofs and floors of the royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos 
(Prrriz, Royal Tombs, 1, Pls. LXIL, LXV, LXVIL, and p. 8), which could not be obtained from the native 
acacia and sycamore trees. On the Palermo stone the two years following the return of Sneferu’s forty ships 
of coniferous wood from the Lebanon are marked by the coustruction of a large ship aud of palace-doors of 
this wood respectively. The rest of the record is unfortunately lost, but we see already how the work of 
several years depended on the result of an expedition. 

° For the supply of resins used 1 mumunitication (for evidence of early dynastic mummitication, see 
G. ELuiot Surra and Warren R. Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, 24, 721% and Figs. 1, 2, also GARDINER, 
Admoniiions, 6-8) and ¢-wood (for sarcophagi, temple-furniture and flay-staves) this dependence is uby ious. 
But the same has been rightly pointed out by Prof. Montet as regards incense (op. eit., 160) fetched from 
Punt by ‘“‘ Byblos-ships.” 

5 Korster, Das antike Seewesen, 19 ft, has shown that the ships pictured in Suhuré¢s temple are 
certainly Egyptian sea-going vessels developed out of the Nile craft. 

* Luctan, De Dea Syriu, ipa...ob mapa word rois Atyumriows ivoxpovéoyta. CF. M. DussauD in Syrtu, 
1923, 302. 

° Provisional plans, Comptes rendus de U Acad. des Inscr., 1923, 84 ff. 

» Ibid., 94-5. The extent of the area over which the finds consistently bear vut this simple conclusion 
is large enough to guarantee its validity. One has to eaclude, provisiunally, the large jar with Cyprivte 
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The objects found below the pavement deserve closer inspection. The majority appeared 
to fall into two groups; each of these contained products of different periods, some being 
of definite Old Kingdom character while others are older, as their parallels are found at 
Hierakonpolis, or in the royal tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos; some even one 
would, in Egypt, not expect to find after the close of the middle predynastic period’. This 
difference in date proves that neither of the two groups can be explained as foundation 
deposits?. The resemblance with Hierakonpolis is especially significant: there and at 
Byblos we find similar objects—favence figures of baboons and other animals, stone 
vases and other objects of the first five dynasties, mixed together under a reconstructed 
building ; and in both cases the obvious explanation seems to be that after some destruction 
or after a period of disuse, when the site was cleared and prepared for rebuilding, these 
different objects found among the ruins were buried in the temple precincts: they were 
consecrated by once having belonged to the older sanctuaries. This inference is proved to 
be correct by the actual circumstances of the finding at Byblos? and by the remains of walls, 
found at a still deeper level, but not yet explored*. 

What conclusions is one entitled to draw from the fact that the Egyptians, from proto- 
dynastic times onward, possessed a sanctuary at Byblos? In later days no temples built 
outside Egypt proper, whether in Nubia or Palestine, were ever outside actual Egyptian 
dominion ; un the contrary, their erection indicated that the surrounding region was to be 
regarded as definitely annexed by, and inseparable from, the Egyptian empire. One might 
even feel inclined to explain in this way the temple erected under the Twelfth Dynasty 
near the mines of SerAbit el-KhAdim in the Sinai peninsula. But it seems impossible to 
assume the same for Byblos during the Old Kingdom. In the very meagre lists of titles 
which adorn the tombs of its high officials none, to my knowledge, can be connected with 
service in a colony. The expeditions to Byblos seem to have remained none too frequent 
and always highly remarkable events’. They were so even in the times of Tuthmosis ITI, 


seals, Hyksos scarabs, ete. For though it is not inconceivable that the Hyksos scarabs were used in Syria 
earlier than in Egypt, it is safer at present to consider this find, because of its isolated position, as a hoard 
buried in times of upheaval by a prudent associate of the later temple, who by some reason or other was 
prevented from reclaiming his property. In the recently published number of Syria (1925 fase. 1) M. Hubert 
discusses some bronze objects of Caucasian origin belonging to this isolated group, and assigns them, as 
their earliest possible date, to a period which is exactly in keeping with the usual date of the Hvksos scarabs. 

1 So the slate-palette, Monuments Piot, xxv, 237 ff., Fig. 9, 2, cf. Prehistoric Egypt, Corpus, Pl. LOY, 
23, and perhaps also the bird’s head (op. cit.). The ivory figure of a bird (op. eit., Fig, 28, 1) is certainly 
protodynastic ; ¢f the ivory figure of a nightjar in Ancient Egypt, 1915, 3. This early date is the more 
remarkable as M. Clermont Ganneau recognised it as a swallow, and naturally referred to the metamorphosis 
which Isis undergoes even at Byblos in the Osiris myth. 

° As Prof. Montet thought (C_f. 1923, 87). The finds from Susa quoted as parallel are to be explained 
exactly as the finds at Hierakonpolis and Byblos discussed above: the Susian find also contains objects of 
very different date. At Hierakonpolis, underneath the brick temple, an actual example of an Old Kingdom 
foundation-deposit was found (Hierakonpolis, 13 and Pl. LXVI). It consists entirely of pottery. The 
date, which could not be determined at the time of discovery, is now fixed, as it seems to me by the 
excavations at Kau el-Kebtr (of the British School of Archaeology), shortly to be published. 

3 Cf, 1922, 12: “...dautres ont souffert d’un grand incendie, qui a ravagé le temple. On voit que 
les décombres ont été nivelés, Puis on a répandu du sable et recouvert le tout par un dallage.” 

4 Mon. Piot., XXv, 240. 

5 This is definitely shown by Sneferu’s record on the Palermo stone (see above, p. 83, n. 4) 
fact that Sahuré¢ thought such an expedition worthy of an extensive record in his mortuary te 
the sea-going vessels pictured there went to Syria is shown by the vases and bears which a 
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when Egypt was well accustomed to international intercourse : in this reign a much travelled 
dignitary chronicles in his tomb his leadership of a Byblos expedition as the great feat of his 
life’, The same tomb-inscription suggests an explanation for the existence of an Egyptian 
temple at Byblos in a few precious lines, which rank among the rare instances in which one 
catches a glimpse of Egyptian religion, not fossilised in formulas and ritual, but actually 
prompting a living man to action: Tuthmosis’ envoy, on arrival in the woods of the Lebanon, 
at once offers a sacrifice to the goddess of the region, before he starts felling the trees’, 
The little scene contirms what one would expect; whatever claims to omnipotence, 
creatorship and rulership theologizing priests might formulate for their respective gods, in 
practice the Egyptians had as little confidence as any of their contemporaries in the power 
of a deity outside its own realm. And obviously a goddess had to be propitiated, froin 
whose domains the Egyptians carried away the costly wood? ; as further the divine power 
remained always to some extent inherent in the objects once aftected+, the successful utili- 
sation of the wood. as well as the success of future expeditions, were dependent on the 
permanent goodwill of the goddess; and this permanent goodwill was best ensured by 
guaranteeing the permanency of the honours bestowed upon her, ve. by the erection of a 
sanctuary. In these circumstances the existence of an Egyptian temple at Byblos need not 
prove at all that the port of the Lebanon was considered an Egyptian possession. Even the 
fact that western, Aegean, influences are but faintly traceable in Syria’, and entirely absent 
in Palestine and closely related Cyprus, does not prove that Egypt kept the Levantine seas 
closed by means of a navy, which, as Dr. Hogarth has rightly pointed out, was the conditio 
sine qua non of Egyptian empire in Asia in later times®. Down to the end of the Old 
Kingdom Egypt simply enjoyed the advantage of being far ahead of all surrounding eivili- 
sations. In the Aegean the vitality of the Karly Cycladic and Early Minoan civilisations 
(though they were marine and mercantile in character and enterprising enough) was as yet 


same temple, and were certainly brought back by the expedition pictured. They exclude the other 
possibility, viz. a sea-expedition to Sinai, such as we know to have been equipped in the Middle Kingdom. 
The dress of the captives or slaves on board these ships also excludes Punt. See also p. 83, note 6 above, 
against Sethe’s objections (Zeitsehr. 7. ug. Spr., XLV, 10) to accepting these sculptures as representing a 
Byblos expedition. 

1 Discussed by SETHE, Sttsungsberichte der K. Pr. Akad., 1906, 358 tf. We know that the same official 
went to Sinai: Urk., Iv, 548. 

2 Tbid., 359, 1. 9. 

3 Thus Hatshepsut’s expedition takes with it offerings for Hathor of Punt “that she may bring wind” 
(Navin.E, Deir el Buhari, 11, Pl. LAXII, left-hand bottom; Urh., 1v, 323, ll. 1-5). Clearly the dominion of 
the foreign goddess starts as soon as Egypt proper is left. On arrival in Punt, new offerings of course are 
presented (NAVILLE, op. cit., Pl. LXIX; Cré., 1v, 323, 1. 6-324, 1.1). When after his conquest Sesostris III 
definitely annexes Nubia up to the second cataract, he establishes a temple at Sernneh in which Dedwen, 
the god of the region, is honoured. 

4 Therefore we find not only at Byblos proof that the “Mistress of Byblos” was worshipped (C2, 1921, 
167; Mon, Piot., xxv, 253, 271), but also in Egypt itself (Erman in Zevtschr. f. ag. Spr., xLu, 109f.). The 
Pyramid Texts, which aim at a complete survey of all divine powers in existence, seem also to mention 
some gods of the Lebanon region (Monet in Syria, 1923, 181 ff. and fon. Piot., ibid.). One must not be 
misled by the fact that the Egyptians identitied the “Mistress of Byblos” with Hathor, to assume that in 
reality they worshipped an Egyptian goddess in Syria. Hathor of Byblos, Hathor of Punt, Hathor of 
Nubia, Hathor of Dendera, all are separate deities, who without this “translation” would simply have 
remained inconceivable to the Egyptian mind. 

8 Probably M. Dussaud is right in seeing an Aegean importation in Byblos in a stone bowl: Moa. Pivt., 
op. cit., 260 and Fig. 16. © Journal, 1, 16. 
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entirely absorbed by their own rapid growth. The eastern centre of civilisation in Southern 
Mesopotamia strongly influenced all Western Asia in cultural matters, but was far away. 
The native Syrian civilisation apparently remained in a state more or less on a level with 
predynastic Egypt’. And thus the highly remarkable developments of early dynastic times 
enabled Egypt easily to maintain henceforward a predominating position in the Levant by 
mere cultural superiority. 

When, at last, force comes into play, Egypt’s position at Byblos is lost at once. And, what 
is worse, she finds her own national existence at stake. It is under the Sixth Dynasty that 
we find the forebodings of what actually happened in the subsequent intermediate period. 


Sixth Dynasty. 

In both spheres of Asiatic intercourse important changes become manifest under the 
reigns of Pepi I, Merenré¢ and Pepi II. It is true that we lack for the Fifth Dynasty 
material to compare with that of the Sixth, under which the nobles had their biographies 
sculptured in their tombs. But a closer scrutiny of the facts recorded strongly suggests 
that the unrestrained loquacity typical of this dynasty (the long mortuary texts are now 
sculptured in the kings’ pyramids) and of aged civilisations in general is alone responsible 
for the impression that the situation has actually changed. 

A significant difference in general character strikes us when we compare the references 
to Asiatic with those to Nubian wars in these inscriptions. Nubia, often mentioned, ob- 
viously considered as Egyptian dominion, belonged clearly to the sphere of activity of 
certain high dignitaries, mostly the lords of Elephantine, who bore definite titles in this 
respect : Governor of the South, Keeper of the Door of the South, or even, in the case of 
Pepinakht, Governor of Foreign Countries. Here then are clear signs of regular, organised 
activity in which the initiative evidently lay with Egypt. Entirely different is the position 
in connection with Asia, which is not only less frequently mentioned, but also does not 
enter into the province of any official in particular. Egypt is not the active party there. 
Whenever trouble arises somebody is appointed to act, and this action is, as under the fuore- 
going dynasty, purely defensive ; but while it is apparently undertaken on a much larger 
scale, its results seem to be far less satisfactory. The unrest on the eastern border seems 
to differ essentially from that of former days, and in fact suggests the existence of an 
adversary, either at close quarters or perhaps still in the background, such as neither the 
adjacent desert-lands nor even Palestine, as we know from the excavations, could possibly 
foster. 

In the reign of Pepi Il, Pepinakht records how he was sent to bring back the body of 
a naval officer who had been killed by Asiatics when building a ship for Punt?. This shows 
the Bedawin pressing southward, and penetrating into the mountainous country between the 
Nile valley and the Red Sea. The inscriptions at Wadi Hammamat suggest no such risks 
as those run by former expeditions*, The same increased pressure on the eastern border is 


1 Except copper-working, always superior in Asia. Among the Byblos finds the copper figurines are 
certainly native to Syria (Mon. Piot., xxv, 265, Fig. 21 and Pl. XX). The Cercida» and Cupridae at all times 
are typical of Syrian sculpture. Parallels to the human figures are found at Gezer (Gezer, 11, 305 and 
cecxi) and Tell el-Hesy (Buiss, Mound of Many Cities, 67, Fig. 110), though of somewhat later date. 

2 Urk., 1, 134, 1. 13-135, 1. 17. 

3 Covyat and Monte, Les inscriptions du Ouadi Hammainat, 27, for the unmilitary ch 
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evident from Uni’s inscription. When he boasts that he was at the head of a huge army, 
larger than was ever put under a man of his rank}, we must allow for the lively and self-com- 
placent imagination of the oriental; but even so we cannot escape the impression that an 
emergency forced Pepi I to take exceptional measures. The beginning of the account 
at once proves that the initiative lay not with the Egyptians, but with the Asiatics: 


O [een — - oN iN ddd 2 ae co, “His Majesty repelled the 
Asiatic sand-dwellers.” It is doubtful whether after the repulsion of the attack anything 


like a conquest of Southern Palestine was planned, as is too easily assumed in general*, Most 
certainly the campaign was not a sign of a © vigorous foreign policy” on Egypt's part ! 

Uni records five expeditions‘ and then we find him definitely abandoning the defen- 
sive attitude of Egypt towards its eastern neighbours and embarking with part of his 
troups for Southern Palestine, obviously to distract the enemy from his offensive by an 
attack on his base. This shows clearly that the enemies were no longer the roaming tribes 
of the eastern desert alone: these moreover would not of their own free will face again 
and again an adversary far their superior in equipment and resources. Their infiltration 
into the mountains on the western shores of the Red Sea, as well as their persistent attacks 
on the eastern Delta, so contrary to their habit of creating trouble without consequences, 
proves beyond doubt the force of the pressure behind them. But in the adjacent lands, 
as we have seen, no power existed which could produce this pressure. Indications as to 
its origin are found farther north, in Byblos: the last gifts received by its temple during 
the Old Kingdom are those of Pepi II, the same Pharaoh who, though reputedly reigning 
for 94 years, only once in his second year during the regency of the queen-mother was able 
to send an expedition to Sinai’ and whose expedition to Punt failed, because his men were 
slain on the Red Sea coast by Asiatics. At Byblos the number of objects dated in his reign 


1 Crk., 1, 101, ll. 9-16 and 103, Il. 2-5. 

2 Urk,, 1, 101, l. 9. Even if one would, with Erman (Lebersmude, 72; Abh. K. Pr. Akad, 1896), take 
héfi tht as “to punish” the initiative is obviously on the side of the offenders. But it seems to me that we 
are well entitled to translate here 2$f? in the usual way : it is entirely consonant with Egyptian nsage to use 
euphemistically 7h¢ for unpleasant words like “attack, rebellion,” unless these conditions are clauned at the 
same time to be not, or no longer, existent. We should be careful not to be misled by the usual trans- 
lation of bth, bs by “rebellion” and the like, which imply a previous sovereignty of Egypt the existence of 
which has still to be proved. 

3 It is certainly possible to assume, that, thanks to the energetic measures of Pepi, the Egyptians could 
undertake a counter offensive and pursue the Asiatics even into Southern Palestine ; the victorious return 
would then be celebrated in the hymn (Cré., 1, 103, 1.6; 104, 1.4). The results of this “conquest,” aceord- 
ing to contemporary ideas, could Le maintained by overawing the country occasionally with further raids. 
Even so the initiative would he originally with the Asiatics. But an alternative interpretation 1s suggested 
as perhaps more probable by the text itself; the only parts of the inscription referring definitely to 
Palestine are the poem and the sea-expedition, and it is thus possible that they originally belong together. 
Moreover, one would naturally suppose the poem to be written to celebrate that very extraordinary exploit. 
But when afterwards the tomb-inscription was composed, it became obvious that Uni's boast about his 
exceptional position ay commander-in-chief, while he was only little advanced in the hierarchy of the ad- 
ministration, suffered rather an anti-climax by the immediately following note, reporting that even five 
subsequent campaigns were not sufficient to quell the trouble. Thus the hymn was transferred en bloc to 
its present place, immediately after the flattering appointinent. The short note on the tive campaigns was 
now more or less hidden between the hymn and the sea-expedition, which finds a satisfactory conclusion 
in Sms bth nb imsn. 

4 Urk., 1, 104, 1. 6. ° GARDINER and Pret, Jnser. of Sinai, no. 17. 
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stands in no relation to its extraordinary length; in fact they are much rarer than those of 
Pepi I. And the reason of this disproportion is clear: the temple was laid in ashes under 
his reign, and the traces of fire which disfigure the Old Kingdom objects left among its 
ruins give grim comment on Ipu-wer’s distress who, probably at the court of Pepi II, com- 
plained: “Men do not sail northwards to Byblos nowadays” to fetch the necessary wood 
and resins. The archaeological evidence from Byblos shows that it was not because of the 
internal disorder in Egypt that the expeditions to the Lebanon could not sail. There also 
we find the hostile and destructive forces at work; all through Syria there seems to runa 
current which ultimately sets against Egypt. In Unit's inscription we see how under 
Pepi I’s reign the first waves come breaking on the eastern border, with anything but 
decreasing force. In the reign of Pepi II the Punt expedition fails, access to Byblos is lost, 
Sinai remains unvisited. And towards the end of the same reign Egypt’s fate all of a sudden 
is wrapped in darkness, and only recently literary evidence has suggested that this was the 
darkness of anarchy and disintegration. We may expect then that the Syrian stream, 
which we watched growing, would now burst the barriers of the unsettled state and swainp 


the country. But if so, archaeology ought to reveal some sediment left by the flood. And 
that, indeed, archaeology does. 


Button-seals. 
It is obvious that times of disorder da not leave extensive or lasting monuments, and 
it is therefore not astonishing that the foreign influence 
in Egypt is traceable in a class of essentially private and 
personal objects, namely seals. 

As is well known the seals used from the First to the 
Sixth Dynasty in Egypt were, as in Babylonia, cylinders. 
One-of these (Fig. 1)*, not in any way different otherwise 
from the well-known group of seals belonging to Pepi I's 
dignitaries‘, has subsequently been engraved with curious 
and entirely un-Egyptian designs. Similar themes appear 
on a class of small ivory, bone or steatite ubjects, which 
for the first time begin to appear in graves definitely 
belonging to the Sixth Dynasty*, and which can in no 
way be derived from anything known in Egypt in earlier 
times. The shape of these “button-seals*” is semi- 





1 GARDINER, Admonitions, 323, 6-8. 

2 Admonitions, passim ; Prophecy of Neferrehu, passim. 

3 In Capt. Spencer Churchill's collection. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Newberry, who kindly allowed 
me to publish his drawing. The legitimate inference is that a foreign influence became manifest at a 
time when such cylinders were still current, i.e. under or more probably just after Pepi IT’ 

+ Perris, Scarabs, 6, 3, 4-5; NewBerry, Scurabs, Fig. 31. British Museuin, 2602-5. 

5 PErrie, Dendereh, 10; Dios. Parva, 39, 40, Pl. XXV; Heliopolis and Kafr A mmar, Pl. XIV, 14; 
ReEIsvER, Archaeologicul Survey of Nubia, Pl. XLI, 32, 35; Garsranc, Mahasna and Bét Khalluf Pl. 
XXNIX and p. 33. wo 

6 Naturally, I can only refer to published material : the forthcoming volume on Mr. Guy Brunton’s 
excavations for the British School of Archaeology in Egypt at Kau el-Kebtr will throw much new light on 
the subject. I have to thank Prof. Petrie for his kind permission to refer to the collecti ‘ 
College, London. Button-seals are published and discussed in Newserry, 
Perris, History, 1,120; The Antiquary, 1896, 136. 
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cylindrical, vblong-pyramidical, or round with a pierced knob-handle, and their shape, as 
well as the engravings they bear on their tlat base, is obviously foreign. Apparently their 
vogue lasts all through the First Intermediate Period; the pierced handle becomes one in 
the shape of an animal’s head'; then small figurines of complete animals or sometimes even 
men appear still showing the same engraved patterns®. These are found at Sedinent ainong 
purely “Eighth Dynasty” remains’, and one even bears the cartouche of one of the 
Mentuhotps of the Eleventh Dynasty*, Besides these several cylinder-seals are known 
which resemble so closely the button-seals in their designs that they are doubtless con- 
temporary with them® (Compare Figs. 2 and 3.) 








{al 
a 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


The later types of button-seals are certainly of Egyptian manufacture; they often show 
intricate “maze-patterns,” which may have been developed out of the earlier designs. But 
as we have said already, these early designs are entirely un-Egyptian, even when occasionally 
clumsy attempts are made to render an Egyptian motive. such as two Horus-falcons facing 


an + sign. A closer scrutiny of these earlier objects leaves no doubt as to the origin of the 


foreign features; they appear again in and, in fact, are typical of the Syro-Cappadocian 
glyptic’®. 


There we find the same characteristic motives’, the same predilection for téte-béche 


1 NEWBERRY, op. cit., Fig. 40. Others in the Petrie Collection. 
Stnkingly so, NEWBERRY, op. ctt., Figs, 85, 86. 

3 Perrin, Sedment, Pl. VIII, 2, 4, and p. 13. The date “Eighth Dynasty” is naturally not to be taken 
for as well defined as its wording suggests: but we may say safely that the cemetery belongs to the latter 
part of the intermediate period. 

+ NEWBERRY, op. cit., Fig. 87. 

5 Extremely close are the relations between the button-seals and PETRIE, Seurahs, nos, 140, 143, 174. 


Other similar cylinders present a very thorny problem, which at the present stage of our knowledge cannot 
fruitfully be discussed. I have assumed elsewhere, inquiring into the origin of the cylinder-seal, that 
related cylinders belong to the protudynastic period, and the appearance in Crete of similar motives in 
the First Early Minoan Period confirms that asstuuption, It is not impossible that at that early period 
influences from the same quarter produced sinular result» to those noticed in the First Intermediate 
Period ; perhaps even there was continuity, for the Syrian influence in protodyiustic times was greatest 
in the Delta, and it may have lingered on there only to reach Middle and Upper Egypt (from which all our 
material comes !) with renewed force during the Asiatic intlux of the First Intermediate Period. See also 
Fraxkrort, Studies, 1, 130 ff In our present inquiry we had better leave this controversial material 
alone. 

8 The fact that so few excavations have been carried out in Syria and Cappadocia leaves us rather in 
the dark about the glyptic of these regions previous to the last centuries of the third millennium, This of 
course is by no means a reason to deny its earlier existence, as Dr. Hogarth and Dr. Contenau are both 
inclined to do. We shall in the present study find ample indirect evidence to the contrary. See also p. 94, 
n. 8, below. Cf. Mtnier in U.L.Z., 1925, 164. 

7 Hocarta, Hittite Secls, nos. 13, 86; WEBER, Altortentulische Siegelbilder, 417, 418; Conteyac, La 
gyptique syro-hittite, 129 ; Ep. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, Fig. 42. Geometrical designs prove 
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arrangement, and for either purely linear designs’, or diagonal hatching to substantialise 
the body’. In addition to these very typical characteristics, there is a cylinder found in 
Egypt, and closely related to those appearing together with the button-seals, which belongs 
to a class typical, to the exclusion of all other regions, of North Syria‘ Finally there 
is a characteristic button-seal of the early ivory class, which shows a seated pig-tailed man 
of the type peculiar, at all ages, to North Syria, or perhaps Cappadocia, and also represented 
on early cylinder-seals from those regions®. (Compare Figs. 4 and 5.) The curious develop- 
ment of Cretan glyptic in the latter part of the Early Minoan Period supplies some indirect 











Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


proof of a Western Asiatic origin of the button-seals and the related Egyptian cylinders. 
For besides analogies to these there appear in Crete other features, unparalleled in 


Egypt, but explicable if we accept an Asiatic centre of diffusion for the whole group of 
phenomena’. 


les» of course ; still HocartH, op. cit., 12, 136 are not without importance, and have exact parallels among 
the button-seals, just as 124-131, which are less typical. 

1 This is Hogarth’s “reversible type,” ¢.g., 12, 15, 81, etc. and even 152; ConTENAU, op. cit., 129, 199; 
CHANTRE, Mission en Cappudoce, 160, Fig. 136. 

> HocartH, op, cit., 81, 86; WEBER, op. cit., $17, 418; CHANTRE, op. cit., 159, Fig. 30. 

’ HoeartH, op. cit., 12, 15, 16, 86; WEBER, op. cit., 86, 422; CHANTRE, op. cit., 161, Figs. 144, 147. On 
archaic Sumerian seals hatching seems only to occur to indicate the fur of goats, the mane of lions, fringed 
robes, etc. DELAPorTE, Catal. Louvre, A 49, is Syro-Hittite. All the Syrian characteristics are also found 
on the Elamite seal-cylinders, which therefore are only one more proof of the north-western origin of the 
second Susian civilisation which I have established elsewhere. 

§ Perris, Scarabs, 143; which is not pierced longitudinally, but has a perforated projection on its top 
(cut off in the illustration). It thus belongs to Dr. Hogarth’s “tanged” class. Its nearest relation is the 
cylinder found at Nag‘ ed-Dér (Mace, Naga ed Deir, 11, Pl. 56a and p. 56), which is dated to the Sixth 
Dynasty, and shows the same division of the oblong field by sharp zigzags. Otherwise its design is closely 
related to that of the contemporary button-seals. 

5 Warp, Seal-cylinders of Western Asiu, 900. The Asiatic seal shows men drinking through a reed. 
This probably points to the use of some unclarified liquid, while the same is suggested by pots with 
strainer-spouts which from very early times onward are typical of Anatolian ceramics. This adds importance 
to the motive of this pig-tailed man, for not only his hair-dress but also his action defines him as a northerner 
(the one similar seal found in Mesopotamia, WEBER, op. cit., 417, is Hittite in style). In Egypt, where this 
style of drinking was hardly known (only a Syrian soldier ona relief from Tell el-‘Amarnah in Berlin drinks 
in that way), the motive is changed into the well-known gesture of smelling a flower ; and as such it appears 
on our button-seal. This pig-tail starting from the top of the head must be distinguished from the “lock 
of youth” (see FranKFort, Studies, 1, 88 f.). 

6 Without parallel in Egypt are the animal-shaped objects (XaNTHOUDIDES- " 
of Messura, Pls. IV, VIII, XIII, XV) closely related to well-known Wc a hee 
Louvre, A 1, 2, 3, ete., 12, 13, ete., 1088, 5 197, ete. ; Journal, VIE, Pl. XXV. 1-4) but very different from 
the Egyptian theriomorphic objects, which appear towards the end of the First Titemicdiate Period. Other- 
wise the Cretan seals show, besides motives similar to those of the Egyptian and Syrian lytic native 


ones also ; the seal-form (cylinders engraved on the short sides instead of on the circumference) seems 
entirely native. 
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Notwithstanding the closeness of the relation of the Egyptian button-seals to Syro- 
Hittite glyptic, we cannot consider them as importations into Egypt. Their misunderstood 
Egyptian motives, as well as the long popularity they enjoyed in Egypt, and the number of 
the glazed specimens of unquestionably native manufacture lead us to consider them as 
objects introduced by a foreign element, which settled in Egypt at the time of their first 
appearance, 7.e. towards the end of the Sixth Dynasty. 

It is highly probable that the button-seals originally were “seals,” though with them, 
as with any other sphragistic class, appear at once sham objects, which only served as orna- 
ments or amulets'. Besides the fact that actual impressions of real button-seals are 
known?, the lasting influence the button-seals demonstrably had on the Egyptian seal-form 
makes the assumption unavoidable. It is in fact through the button-seals that the 
transition was effected from the roller-seal, the cylinder, which was paramount till the end 
of the Old Kingdom, to the stamp-seal, the scarab, which prevails from the early Middle 
Kingdom’ onward. Proof of this is provided by a definite class of early scarabs, which repeat, 
engraved on their base, button-seal designs‘. 

Now whenever, in historical times, we notice a change in the seal-form in any region of 
the Near East, we find this change always coinciding with a political one*. Arguing from 
the known to the unknown, one would like to assume the same for Egypt in the First 
Intermediate Period, and the stylistic analysis of the supposed button-seals has shown that 
the source of the political change must be looked for in North Syria or Cappadocia, How 
deeply the country was in reality affected is shown by the fact that even royal monuments 
betray the foreign influence, , 


1 Such objects, where the design is choked with glaze, induced Prof. Perrie to reject the interpretation 
as seals (Hist. of Egypt, 1, 119); but the early and apparently original ivory and steatite ones are 
practicable seals. His own interpretation, based on the ¢éte-beche arrangement, that they were distinctive 
badges which “might be seen anyway upward” is hardly suitable for objects of so small a size that one 
raust actually hold them in the hand to see the design at all. 

2 One in University College, London. I bave to thank Dr. Friedrich Matz for drawing my attention to 
Berlin Inv, 20378, a piece of clay with seal-impressions of a meander-like nature, similar to the “maze- 
patterns” of our button-seals. 

3 Perrig, Scarabs and Cylinders, 4, 14-18. The small scarabs with button-seal designs (see following 
note) confirm the early dating of related specimens with names (PETRIE, op. eit., 3, 1.1; 4, 5, 1. 2, ete.). 

This change of seal-form is the most obvious trace the Syrians left in Egypt ; it lies outside the scope 
of the present study to enquire into the full extent of their influence. But I just wish to refer to a curious 
bit of evidence which comes from the second Petersburg papyrus, where Neferreliu, quasi-prophesying about 


hat shall h in the First TInt liate Period dl. 40 Jeac> 
w she 3 wT ; riod, says (1. : <_—k 
at shall happen 1 e First Intermediate Period, says ) oa \ 


iN D Yy,\\ “There shall be nade arrows of metal.” This is a senseless exclamation, unless the 
Z3 


inference is that this was not done before. One can well conceive the Syrians, with their superior copper- 
working, introducing such a novelty. And in fact we find that “the earliest metal arrow-heads dated 
in Egypt...found in the sandbed of the temple of Sonkhkara, Eleventh Dynasty” (Perrin, Tools und 
Weapons, 34). 

4 Strikingly so at Sedment, where in one grave were found a scarab and a late type of buttun-seal in 
the shape of a frog engraved with identical patterns (Sedment, Pl. LVITI, 3, 4). Such scarabs were also 
found at Kau el-Kebir and in private hands I have seen many small scarabs with ‘“*maze-patterns.” 
Compare further Perris, Tombs of the Courtiers, Pl. HI, 19 (which we need not, with Prof. Petrie, date 
Lefore the Sixth Dynasty, because contracted burials only disappear in the First Intermediate Period), 
with Petrigz, History, 1, Fig. 73D. 

5 See WEBER, Altorientalische Siegelbilder, 3, 4. 
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Royal Monuments. 

In the Petrie collection at University College, London is an object intermediate between 
button-seal and scarab’; in style of cutting it is identical with some of the later types of 
glazed button-seals ; moreover, it shows the early “lotus-design ” of the transitional button- 
seal and scarab from Sedment. It bears the name O.925 sn, which, if it is read Telulu, 
as there is great probability it should be, sounds Semitic? and, most important fact, appears 
in the Abydos list as that of a king of the First Intermediate Period. If up to the present 
we have had to deal with outlandish objects belonging to unknown persons, the matter 


assumes a different aspect when we find one 
I ig 2S Oy eA { 
Aa en Biull 20,7 4/ 


of these very foreigners acknowledged as 














king even in Nineteenth Dynasty lists. And 
Prot. Petrie, who with his astounding in- 
tuition has felt the true meaning of all this 
material without however providing sufficient 
proof, has recently recognized’ that we possess 
& monuinent of yet another king of this ob- 
scure dynasty (Fig. 6): a eylinder which 
bears the name of Khendy, preceding Telulu 
in the Abydos-list by four places, The differ- 


ence in spelling, <>} { in the Abydos-list and & worccalll on the seal, need not 


trouble us; the determinative shows that the scribes have Egyptianized the incomprehen- 


sible name by assimilating it to the verb ° c=>f A. And if, as is probable, the ending 


DW 











-ndty in the Turin-papyrus belonged to the name of the same inonarch, we may even 
determine his place with still more precision: both he and Telulu are then kings of the 
Eighth Dynasty. 

Obviously it would be of importance if we could test this attribution by an independent 


argument; and thus one is tempted to try, by 
a stylistic analysis of our thoroughly un-Egyptian 
cylinder‘, to detect. its chronological as well as 
its cultural or geographical affinities. 
Fortunately our cylinder-seal does not re- 
main quite isolated, though, among the thousands 
of cylinders known, I have only been able to 
trace one which is closely related to ours’ 
Fig. 7. (Fig. 7). Here we find again the actual scene 


: ; framed in by a vertical guilloche and a vertical 
row of animals; we recognize the same ibex couchant; the hieroglyphs 




















are as clumsy in 
1 Perriz, Searubs and Cylinders, Pl. 8, nos. 7, 10. See History, t (10th ed.), 124 
2 Of. Ezr., xvii, 22, bdr; also ?A, ete. In addition there - 


on the seal, namely I and ft for La 
3 Perrix, History, 1 (10th ed.), 123. 


+ Tt is in shape, cutting and design unlike any Egyptian evlinder I Pies 
* Méyant-De CrerQ, no, 389 and Contexau, op. cit, 81 : : 
some h eg, Ole 


are remains of his prenomen Nefer-ke-ré¢ 
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one case as in the other, and the »~ and t are identical ; the + is incorrectly made in 


the second example. Finally, both seals are of the same size and of the same—none too 
common—material, green jasper. 

One might feel inclined, as Dr. Contenau dves with the one known to him’, to add our 
two cylinders to the large class of Egyptianizing Hittite cylinder-seals, which belong to the 
best period of so-called Syro-Hittite glyptic in the second half of the second millennium’. 
But a closer scrutiny reveals the superficiality of the resemblance. It is true that they have 
some themes in common; the guilloche (though very rarely vertical on Hittite seals)’, the 


little Capridae and hares, the monkey-like imp, Egyptian-looking gods and the + sign appear 


alike in both groups. But these common themes cannot disguise the fundamental 
difference in general character, which widely separates our two seals from this well-known 
Hittite class. For the latter possesses a definite and very peculiar character of its own; if 
Egyptian elements appear, Asia also asserts itself strongly by the regular occurrence of 


astral symbols and Babylonian gods or cuneiform script‘; and even the + sign, the only 


hieroglyph borrowed’, never functions as a writing-sign but figures, isolated, as a sanctified 
symbol, on an equal footing with solar and Innar signs, which fill the field all round the 
high-capped king. The Hittite seals, in fact, though the ultimate origin of many of their 
elements may be found abroad, have as vigorous a character of their own as the Hittite 
civilization itself, which, borrowing from east and west, knows how to express its own 
peculiar nature in the blending of these foreign elements. 

Our two seals, on the other hand, try with clumsy whole-heartedness to be thoroughly 
Egyptian. Everything which the unsophisticated mind would recognize as Asiatic 1s care- 
fully avoided. Egyptian gods prevail entirely and the abundance of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
tries to dissimulate the fact that their sense and use is but hardly understood. All the 
same they do not figure as isolated symbols; though the orthography blunders and though 
hieroglyphs are partly used alongside with goats and hares to provide the strong “horror 
vacui” with material to fill the field, the majority of the Egyptian signs have a linguistic 
function’, No greater contrast with the Hittite seals could be imagined: there we find the 
self-confident eclecticism typical of all later Asiatic civilizations—in our case we see the 


1 Op, cit., 128 f. 

2 CONTENAT, op. e¢t., nos, 82-88; WaRD, oy. cit, Nor. 805-821; Hocarta, op. eft, nos, 178, 179, 182. 

3 DenaportE, Catal. Lourre, A 894; Warp, op. cit., 1009; Warp, Cylinders...cn the Library of 
J, Pierpont Morgan, 204, 249. 

4 CONTENAU, op. cit., 82, 83, 85, 88; WARD, op. eit, S10, S11, 816; Warpv-Moreay, op. eit., 205, 238 ; 
DELAPORTE, op. cit. A927: HoGarts, op. ect., 182. 

5 And always of a different shape than in our two seals. 


6 In the Khendy seal this is obvious, though we may note the unusual orthography of 2, with only 
AA 


aww not O as phonetic complement. The second seal bears to the left of the god Horus apparently his 


name, with [71 for g. The worshipper in front is named Cuhi with evr for ru-f. It is tempting to see in 
the third sign to the left of Horus a distorted rendering of I—, and to read mry Hr, for in the 
: ‘ : eS : — : : 
Abydos-list the king following Khendy is called S wow Merenhor. Unfortunately, with our illite- 
<= 7 


rate seal-cutter on the one hand, and on the other the known liberality of Nineteenth Dynasty scribes in 
handling ancient names, this must remain mere speculation. 
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childish attempt to present as natural and proper what obviously remained thoroughly 
alien in its essentials. 

Though, therefore, we are not entitled to consider our two seals as belonging to this 
particular Hittite class, their real nature, which the seal-cutter so carefully tried to hide 
under Egyptian paraphernalia, is all the same revealed by the very themes which we found 
our two seals to have in common with Syro-Hittite glyptic. For these themes are not con- 
fined to the Egyptianizing class uf Hittite seals alone; the hares, Capridae, guilloches, the 
monkey-like imp are common to the Syro-Hittite glyptic of all periods’. 

Thus we find the relations of the two seal-cylinders in exactly the same region where 
we localised, by an entirely independent analysis, the parent stock of the button-seals. And 
one curious motive, occurring on both, reveals the historical background which gives its true 
meaning to the appearance of these Asiatic influences in Egypt. This theme is the monkey- 
like imp’. 

Historical background. 

Tt already appears in Crete in the Second Early Minoan period on the earliest engraved 
objects, which, as we have seen, are due to Asiatic influence*, In Syria and Cappadocia it 
must have existed early, though the deplorable confusion still reigning in Nearer-Asiatic 
archaeology prevents us from quoting contemporary exainples, which we must infer from 
Aegean and Egyptian material to have existed. Anyhow, it is a standing feature in the 
later Syro-Hittite glyptic’, Most significant is its appearance in Mesopotamia. The earliest 
examples I have been able to trace belong to the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur’, ze. im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the northern invaders from Gutium, to whom, it seems, no 
seals can be assigned. It flourishes particularly under the dynasty of Hammurabi‘, and 
only in two instances survives to my knowledge into the Kassite period’. Thus it appears 
in Babylonia to be entirely dependent on influences from the north-west, which ultimately 
brought the “Amorite” First Babylonian Dynasty to power, the north-west where the 
motive survived at a much later date than in Mesopotamia and, as we must infer, existed 
earlier’. The distribution of the theme of the monkey-like imp marks the radiation, from a 


1 Hocarta, Hittite Seals, nos. 151, 154, 166, etc. ; CoNTENAD, op. cit., 28, 33, 147, ete. 

2 The monkey-like imp is different from the bow-legged dwarf to which Sir Arthur Evans drew atten- 
tion as a motive on Babylonian cylinders (7.H.5., 1897, 366). The imp always appears in profile, the dwarf 
always in front view except the head ; he mostly accompanies the nude goddess, Our imp shows no pre- 
dilection, but features mostly in presentation-scenes. Compare also such seals as W ARD, 0p. cit., 324, 428, 
and WEBER, op. cit., 271, where both appear together. 1 would suge 


, ‘ : est from the position of our imp 
(always near the main god, mostly in frout of his knees, often alsu gr: 


: t asped by him) that he personifies the 
evil of which the worshipper desires to be freed (compare the grasshopper on, €.9-, DELAPORTE, op. cit., D 56). 
* SeacEr, Mochlos, Fig. 42, see p. 90 above. : ae ; 

+ Warp-MOoRGAN, op. cit., 229, 243; Warp, op. cit., S44, 853, 888, ete. ; 
etc. ; WEBER, op. ett., 271, 483, etc. 

3 DELAPORTE, op. cit., A 262, 274, 278, ete. 

6 Warp-Morgay, op. cit., 74; DELAPoRTE, op. cit., 304, 323, 373, 154, ete. 

* WaRD, op. cit., 589; DELAPORTE, up. vit., D 56. 

* It is curious that Dr. Contenau has not noticed that our motive 
“olyptique de transition,” the existence of which he expl 
de l’époque d'Ur est la pénétration pacifique des influences de POuest, prouvée dans la littérature par 
Ponomastique, et dans la religion par les acquisitions du panthéon chaldGens Cette didiation auicane ae 
maximum avec la Premitre Dynastie de Babylone dont les représentants goin ae kee i est tout 


é 1e Part traduise ces it sp cote : iis 
naturel que Part tre ces influences : & cété de la glyptique traditionnelle de Chaldée, que nous trouverons 


CoNTENAU, op, cét., 45, 134, 150, 


serves admirably to characterise his 
ains by the following passage : “Le fait marquant 
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centre in North Syria or Eastern Anatolia, of influences which, at least in Babylonia and 
Egypt, were exercised by foreigners whose arrival caused no slight disturbance. In Egypt 
we found under the Sixth Dynasty the first signs of their approach in the unusual unrest 
on the eastern border, for which we could not hold the immediate neighbours of Egypt 
responsible. Now we see indeed that the moving power behind these tumults has to be 
looked for far beyond the Egyptian sphere of influence, and the events which caused 
such trouble to the Sixth Dynasty were only part of the far-spreading movement which 
affected the whole of the ancient world in the second half of the third millennium. It would 
by far surpass the scope of our inquiry if we were to determine the interrelations of the 
different migratory movements which characterise this period’. It seems clear that they 
started beyond Taurus but found in North Syria a secondary centre from which they radiated 
farther towards west, south and south-east®. It remains to specify what conclusions as 
regards Egypt we are entitled to draw from the material discussed in the foregoing pages. 


Conclusions. 


The archaeological evidence definitely proves that the growing Astatic menace, which 
we could trace under the Sixth Dynasty, actually developed into a Syrian influx, as soon as 
the country was weakened by the beginning of those disorders amongst which the Old 

* Kingdom perished. To what extent this foreign interference hastened the downfall is hard 
to say. Naturally, no regular conquest of the country took place—nothing of the kind is 
conceivable before the days of Assyria. One has to think of an ever-increasing infiltration 
of foreigners caused by the pressure in Asia, entering the Delta first, then spreading through 
the country in smaller or larger groups. Such infiltration, always hard to counteract, is 
absolutely irresistible when, in the atfected country, the central government is breaking 
up. And this was actually the case. A few symptoms pointing in that direction were 


jusque sous Hammurabi, et de la glyptique plus chiti¢e et plus uniforme en usage daus les territoires 
dépendants nettement de Ja Dynastie d@’Ur, apparait partout une glyptiqne reflctant ces influences de 
VOuest” (p. 59). But Dr. Contenau errs in following Dr. Hogarth by assuming that this transitional stage 
would lead up to a definite Syro-Hittite glyptic ; it was just because the latter existed ulreudy that it could 
influence that of Babylonia (cf. p. 89, note 6, above}. Indirect evidence of its existence comes both from 
Crete in the E.M. 11-111 periods (see p. 90 above), and from contemporary Egypt (button-seals and our two 
cylinders). All this evidence antedates considerably what the above-mentioned scholars wish to consider 
as the earliest stage of Syro-Hittite glyptic. An additional argument is provided by the close resemblance 
of glyptic objects, found definitely in Syria and probably of Syrian manufacture (Journal, vit, Pl. XXIV, 
1-6), to those belonging to the second Susian civilisation, and therefore hardly later than the first half of 
the third millenium. 

1 We cannot consider the complicated linguistic and racial problems involved in these migrations (see 
Curistian, Afittei!. Anthrop. Gesell., Wien, 1925, 188 ff). 

2 Tt seems that the movement, started in the far north-east. upset ou the one hand Babylonia (Gutium | 
and on the other North Syria, whence it radiated to the south and west. Thus in Crete we get stamp-seals, 
partly of foreign design and original shape (cylinders engraved on both ends instead of on the circum- 
ference), partly also of foreign shape (see p. 90, note 3, above. In Egypt stamp-seals appear for the first time. 
but cylinder-seals are also affected. The stamp-seals, always used in Cappadocia, point again beyond Syria 
to the source of the movement. The Egyptian cylinders discussed above and the Semitic names in Egypt 
show, however, that North Syrians were taking part in the movement towards the south, just as they con- 
tinued to come into Babylonia during the subsequent centuries of settlement, and eventually founded the 
dynasty of Hammurabi. 
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already known’. But now we may also refer to Ipuwer's “ Admonitions,” since archaevlogical 
evidence has shown that we may use it as a historical document*. Here we find a vivid 
picture of Egypt suffering from the defects of over-ripe socicties, corruption, disintegration 
of the central power, social revolution. At the same time it is an admirably clear picture 
of how the increasing chaos and the growing power of the foreigners went hand in hand. 
In Ipuwer’s days, «.e. under Pepi II?, we find the situation already much more serious than 
an ordinary Bedawin raid, even when successful, could ever become*, The foreign elements, 
reinforced by the continuous arrival of new-comers, and compelled to find a living, had 
already become strong enough to do so to the detriment of the natives: “ the foreigners 
have become Egyptians everywhere,” and in the Delta one finds “those who knew it not 
like those who knew it, and the foreigners are skilled in the works of the Delta.” When 
Ipuwer speaks in this connection mainly of the Delta, it is because that was the most 
important part of the country. But at the same time he clearly indicates that the foreigners 
are “throughout the land®” And this is also testified beyond doubt by the button-seals, 
which are found in the Delta, and, in large numbers, in Middle Egypt (Kan el-Kebir), but 
vecasionally even in graves as far south as Abydos, Dendera and even Nubia’, Of course 
the centre of gravity lay still in the north; the Seventh and Eighth Dynasties, according 
to Manetho, resided at Memphis. How far southwards their power extended is uncertain. 
But evidently the foreigners preponderated to such an extent, that eventually one of their 
houses ascended the throne, and asserted itself su strongly that, as the Bighth Dynasty, it 
entered into the official annals of Pharaonic Egypt. 

Now the excavations at Byblos might give important information as to the nature of 
this foreign rule. If the temple there, destroyed under Pepi II, was rebuilt in the First 
Intermediate Period, one might assume that, ephemerally, a wide empire, embracing 
Syria as well as Egypt, was dominated by the barbarians. At present, our evidence is tou 
slight to admit so far-reaching a conclusion’. On the contrary, one gets the impression that 


1 The nobles were buried round their king both under the First Dynasty (Petrie, Royal Tombs, u, Pl. 
LVIIL; The Tombs of the Courtiers, 1) and as late as the Fourth. Unier the Fifth their tombs. are 
made in their own nomes ; at the sane time they seem more and more to hecome from high officials local 
rulers with territorial powers, At Sinai the records no longer mention only the name of the king, but the 
leaders of the expeditions inscribe their own as well, taking some credit for the achievement ta them- 
selves. Cf. BREASTED, History, 128-9; Hat, Cumbridge Ancient History, I, 296. 

2 However suggestive Erman’s argument for dating the original composition of the 
under Pepi IT was (Sitzungsberichte der K. Pr. alhad., 1919, 813), its utilisation as an histurical document of 
the First Intermediate Period was hardly possible, as the actual manuscript dated from the Nineteenth 
Dynasty ; and other literatures which provide us with more copious material have taught ‘e to what 

g ‘ 


extent some centuries of tradition of a story may alter buth its character and its contents beyond recog- 
s be ng 


nition. As in so many cases, the archaeological facts substantiate the literary evidence and reveal its true 


Admonitions” 


meaning. 
* See foregoing note.  Admonitions, 3, 1; 9, 6; 1,9; 3, 14; 4, 5-8 
‘S ° ‘est . 4 aint Piast} , —o. 
» Lbid., 4, 7-%. " Thid., 3,1; also 1, 9 3 vbt. ‘be 


8 Prof. PETRIE wauts to read this into the Khendy seal (History, 1, 123) ee a see 
dress, but the Syrian before him receives onks, life, from the kine i at ie tian in th hy k oH dis 
obviously an inferior subject.” But we may not naively explain the scene a Weel fo thi he x 
aitite une a iN so closely related to the Asiatic glyptic, aud thus we must aa ect to find e ; i on 
corlyeusions welogh rule the latter. In fact the scene is nothing but a eanant a the * : ar a : . 
which especially under the First Babylonian Dynasty is the ficawens theme ae Ree neon ae 
DESY ane mone pene the other” may simply express “one beside the Bitiey af it ae ict : 
an Egyptian composition. (Sce ScHAEFER, Vor -leguptischer Kunst, 148 f) » if it is to be considered 
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these Syrians possessed no authority outside Egypt and that there, as in Babylon, they 
rose to power in a country into which they had come to stay. Their cylinder-seals, as we 
have seen, try to dissimulate their foreign origin; their names are based on those of 
the Sixth Dynasty. They obviously tried to take root in their new country. This attempt, 
as we shall see in detail, failed; but just because they possessed no base in Asia, they 
perished, without, by their fall, giving rise to any foreign war. No greater contrast with 
the Second Intermediate Period is conceivable: then the rising and the war of liberation 
against the Hyksos develops into the long series of Asiatic enterprises of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, originally nothing but a prolonged attack on the enemy’s base, combined with 
the effort to secure the bridgehead on the other side of the Sinai desert. But this retalia- 
tion after the subjugation by a foreign power does not follow the First Intermediate Period: 
the Middle Kingdom interferes in Palestine as little as the Old Kingdom did; that is 
definitely shown, both by the finds in that country and by the Sinuhe story’, And the 
literary texts which speak about the struggles with Asiatics during the restoration of the 
Ninth-Eleventh Dynasties are fortunately very lucid as to their character and power. The 
striking characteristic which the father of King Merykeré¢ gives us of his foreign adver- 
saries applies to none but the unruly nomads of the desert». Moreover, the contempt which 


! This is clearly seen in Sinuhe’s Song of praise to Sesostris I (1, 71), where the Asiatic countries 
(northlands) are specifically mentioned as belonging to a different sphere of influence from the Bedawin, 
whom Sesoxtris, in contrast with the first, is going to attack. Sin, 222 does not contradict this, as it is 
nothing but a flattery in a letter to the king. Neither does the stele of Sebekhu (Garstanc, E? Arubah, 
Pls, IV, V, and Pzer, Vonchester Museum Publications, no, 75, p. 20 especially) prove any Middle 
Kingdom enterprise in Asia. Very clear and consistent evidence is given by Sinuhe’s story as well as 
by the actual finds in Palestine. There can be no doubt that Sinuhe passed his exile in Palestine, though 
the mention of Byblos, between his passing the Delta-frontier and the eastern desert and his final settling 
down, is confusing. But Byblos suggests here simply Asi to the average reader, who certainly did not 
possess sufficient geographical knowledge to be troubled by topographical inconsistencies ; it was the onl y 
Syrian place-name known to every Egyptian. However, nobody acquainted with Palestine a» well as with 
the mountainous, but rich and cultured hinterland of Beyrout, can doubt for a moment in which of these 
two regions Sinthe tried to make the best of his life after his panic flight. He found there other Egyptian 
wretches who, as we may infer and as the archaeological evidence makes probable, had also fled the wrath 
of the Pharaoh. Consequently they must have considered themselves there out of his reach, which they 
would certainly not have been if Egypt pretended to any kind of sovereignty over the country. All the 
same they were near enough to keep posted about matters at home, and to know when a request to be 
pardoned would be likely to meet with success. Now the actual finds made in Palestine may best be 
explained in exactly the way suggested by Sinuhe’s story; except at Mutesellim, where some Twelfth 
Dynasty scarabs appear as it seems in native tombs (exiles may have been compelled to dispose of those 
as Russian Tsarists now sell their jewels), we find (e.g. at Gezer) little groups of funerary inonuments and 
remains, such as one cannot explain by trade and would expect of Egyptian exiles buried abroad ; it is 
absurd to see in them colonial officials : those would have had their bodies transported to Eyypt, as we 
know that burial abroad was very much feared. Finally, the rarity of Twelfth Dynasty remains in Palestine 
contrasts most strikingly with periods in which Egypt really had influence in the country, eg. Hyksos 
period and Eighteenth Dynasty. (ScHUMACHER, Tell el-JMutessellim, 15, Pl. V, Abb. 10, ef. p. 21, Fig. 18; 
Macalister, ezer, 11, 303, 308, 311 f.) 

2 GOLENISCHEFF, Les Pup. hidrateg wes, nos. 1115, 1116 1 et Bde? Ermituge Impérial de St. Pétersbourg, 
1913, Pl. XII, 91-94. The description of their home-land can be applied to the Sinai desert and the 
E]-‘Arish region ; A om eS pate “inconvenient in respect of water,” may either refer to the sudden 


LAAAAA 
floodings of the coast-regions, or to the lack of water which characterises the region of the interior. But 


the whole passage is perhaps an interpolation of a later copyist, who referred to Syria, then well known in 
Egypt. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 13 
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speaks out of this text, and which reminds one of the proud language of Sesostris III’s 
Semnah stele, excludes, as completely as does the latter, the existence of a formidable antago- 
nist with organised territorial power. And the construction of the “Wall of the Prince” by 


. of Bie So 
Amenemmes I was admittedly directed against the Bedawin: O16 ENT! ANN 


ann © 
Wah eH JIA =u? [See Sa 
[ae &y) =X | (yy “not to let the Asiatics go down into Egypt, that they may beg for 


water in the destined way to give their cattle to drink!” This reference to an age-old 
practice characterises those against whom the measure is directed as the Bedawin of the 
eastern desert. Throughout there is not a single indication of the existence of any other 
enemy. 

All these different indications make it clear that the Eighth Dynasty cannot have 
wielded any power outside Egypt; thus its decline was entirely an internal Egyptian 
matter. Nevertheless the energetic measures against the Bedawin on the eastern frontier 
which characterise the restoration seem to be connected with the overthrow of the Eighth 
Dynasty. This connection is suggested by an obscure passage in the “Instructions for 
King Merykeré¢,” which has puzzled scholars considerably?. Immediately after the 


mention of I A 6 Athribis?, comes Ns \inaoee =o \) xt “behold 


it is the navel-string of the foreigners+.” 

Our foregoing discussions now allow us to utilise this important utterance. We know 
that the Heracleopolitan princes, of which Merykeré€ was one, formed the Ninth and 
Tenth Dynasties of Egyptian kings; consequently, they must have displaced the Syrian 
princes who formed the Eighth. This displacement was naturally not effected without 
resistance on the part of the latter, and it seems that it was actually Merykerés father 
who drove them from Memphis, for the same obscure passage suggests that he possessed 
at Sakkarah, in the pyramid-town of King Teti, Dadesut, a stronghold on which he relied*. 
The Eighth Dynasty, expelled from the capital, seems to have retired northwards to 
Athribis in the south-eastern Delta. The choice of this town as a temporary capital can 
well be understood. In Athribis, as still in modern Benha, the roads from north and east 
converge towards the south ; through Wadi Tumilat, as well as via the modern El-Kantarah, 
they could summon to their aid auxiliaries from among those wandering desert-tribes with 


whom they themselves were to some extent connected b 


i‘ : y descent. And Merykerés 
father, the Heracleopolitan king, who obviously did not succeed in conquering this town, 


found in his anger the most accurate and most graphic description of the situation, calling 
Athribis the navel-string of the Barbarians, It may be that the same energetic king had 


already tried to cut off the passage of the eastern Delta. If so, he did not succeed; he claims 
to have fixed his boundary from “Hebenu to the Horus-way’,” i.e. to Wadi Tumilat in the 
1} GOLENISCHEFF, op. cit., Pl. XXV, 66-68. 

> GARDINER, Journal, 1, 31; Erman, Literatur 
3 GARDINER, tbid., 31, n. 3. 

5 See GARDINER, zbid. 


* GOLENISCHEFF, op. cét., Pl. XII, 88-89. To the east of Middle Egypt the trouble may have been 


caused by the Asiatics whom we noticed entering the region between the Nile Valley and Red Sea under 
pepe tad a thers uader-the Eleventh Dynasty (see above, p. 82, n. 3, and the scenes in the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple at Dér el-Bahri, Navitte, Pls. XIV, XV ; cf. also similar scenes in tombs at Beni Hasan). 


der Aegypter, 116, n. 5. 
+ GOLENISCHEFF, op. eit., Pl, XII, 99. 
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south-eastern corner of the Delta; farther nurth, at El-Kantarah, Asiatics could theretore still 
pass. The Heracleopolitans, harassed by the Thebans in the south, could not achieve what 
they had undertaken. Only after the unification of Egypt under Amenemmes I did the 
work reach its completion, as we know, by the construction of the “ Wall of the Prince.” At 
what moment in the course of the internal wars Athribis fell we do not know. As we have 
seen, its surrender inevitably brought with it the disappearance of the Eighth Dynasty. 
Thus its decline is part of that long series of struggles for hegemony the last of which, that 
between Thebes and Heracleopolis, we are only able to follow; its rise, however, was ulti- 
mately caused by the extensive movements of peoples which so largely changed the aspect 
of the ancient Near East in the latter part of the third millennium. 


13—2 
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ALIMENTARY CONTRACTS FROM TEBTUNIS 


By A. E. R. BOAK 


In a previous number of the Journal (1x, 1923, pp. 164-7) I gave a description of 
P. Mich. no, 622, a long roll which contains on its verso the avaypad? ypad(e)iov TeBtvvews 


\ 
Kat 


Kepxe(codyeov) “Opo(us) for the last three months of the Egyptian year 41/42 a.p. 


There I pointed out that the recto of the same roll contained a register of abstracts of con- 
tracts which corresponded to nos. 1 to 50 of the 247 entries on the verso. Of these fifty 
abstracts five belong to the class of so-called Alimentary Contracts or cuvypadai tpodi- 
tides. So far as I am aware no Greek text of such contracts has as yet been published. 
Accordingly it seems worth while to edit these, giving the full text and translation of 


each 


te 


Lee) 


rent 


, With a brief discussion of some of the problems which they raise. 


I, 
Cot. IIb. 


Luvyp(adpijs) tpoditido(s) adpy(vpiov) ypucdv ka K(al) rip amoataci(ov) Kai mpo- 
mpaatv, Kai) €Eoporoy(odpev) drropepepi(xévac) THe mpoyeypappée(vo) ywov vidw Aco- 
polo META THY Hudv TedevTY aptias Tov UmdpyovTd pot wept Ocoyoviday KkApov 
KaTolK(Kov) (dpoupaer) 4 K(al) mpos TavTats em xat lecynuerns ys Husov TéTapTtov) 
(dpovpas) dare | elvar éri 16 adtd dpovpas bKxTo tetooy Tétaptoy %) 6acdv ed dat ev 
tétapot oppa(yicr). Ths wev (rpwetns) cdpayi(dos) (apoupay) yy matpu(xav) (dpovpar) 
&p yitor(es) v0(Tov) Vevocipeos KAH(pos), Bopp() Tartvvi(os) a8e(Adod) KrI(pos), UuBOs 
™ poo obik( a) edad(n), ar(nrdtov) yins Snpdouos, Ths 8é devtép(as) odpayid(os) 4 
eLo7e]v (dpoupaiv) BLE wiv yitov(es) Kal TovT@Y vd(Tov) O€yvodro(s) THs Mapwvo(s) Kr F- 
pos Bopp(a) vidv Qaciro(s) ris ‘HpaxArjou Kdijpos, Au(Bos) Vevocipros [od Avev\iatale) 
KApos, am(nrLatov) ‘Hpaxrid&(ov) ro(d) (arov Krip(os), THs Se (rpirns) adparyi8(os) 
H éatw (apovpns) a, vo(tov) Kai Tadtns Tapdpwvo(s) ris Madpwvo(s) «djpos, Boppa 
viav Oaatto(s) THs ‘Hpaxdid(ov) «rHpo(s), Au Bos) "Axovai(Adov) Tov ((Tov)) AmoAow- 
vio(u) KApos, am(yrtHTov) Vevooipios tod Avovyctov Khijpos, THs 8 Terdprys odpa- 
ryt50(s) ai Aoum(at) [(dpovpar)] B, dv yitovo(s) Kal rovtav vo(Tov) mpocodix(a) esddne, 
Boppa Snpoctov edag(os), uB0(s) Opoedro(s) To(0) Hetempovetros KrFpos, an(nrLwTov) 
Wevovoipios 705 Avovuciov xXjpos, K(al) ato Tod dtrapyovtés holt) év Tart ris avtis 
HepiO(os) watpixny olkiay xawhy B aoréyov év } Katdyatov cal aidgHv éx tod apos 
vdTo(v) wépous, Kai) ev TH abt Tari érépa(s) ohpayid(os) L pépos Bixfov éviés i adeey 
Kowwov Kal adiepétou ev THe eyouérne *ApaBaxtos éravrer ; 
viet Atovvciws év tH Tarei év érépas odhpayiso(s) ama tod UmapxXo(vros) vredov 
tomay [Bi lxous 8 do Bilkwv] rert(d)pov Kower K(ai) advepérov mporepov ‘Hpaxdetros 
sAafov, «(ai) oufoiws] ree adtds Acwvucios Kat) KaTa TOL Hépos ov éay KaTanrivr(w) 
KTHVaY TavTolwy Kai eTiTrOwY | Kal éevSoperias Kat) évodihouevwev mdvrev Kal) op 
éav amo Tob [viv] erixticopae brapyovtey mdvter 


\ e , a ¥ a 
’ (ai) OLOLWS THL AUTOL 


e , a a on 
HOt OMOL@S THE auTaL VIGt Atorvu- 


ciwr xa? by Symrote oby TpoToy KaTa TOL pépos. tj €ore 7 dedopér(7) he(pvy) apyu- 
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8 p(iov) (Spaypav) o Kat) tapadepr(a) aro tod 80 abtob évdScov) Xpucody (TeTapTwy) 
8 K(ai) pnvioxiov xXpuaoby (TeTaptov) B Kat) daxTUA(Lov) ypucody (rerapTns) a L 
k(ai) Saxt(drLov) apyvpodv) Ode(s) aorjpwou (Spaypav) 8 Kat) yerio(v) apy(vpwv) 
Sebyo(s) oAKH(s) dorj(uov) (Spaxudr) is x(ai) Krdptov dpy(upobv) B dreihs aon)Lou 
(Spaypav) n Kai) cxadia) y(adxea) B Cres) pr(dv) € «al) éépton x(drxea) 8B 

9 Kat) yuveri(a) oxedn Kaodép(t)v(a) OrK(js) prlav) € Kai) Eprox(ov) | EUXwvov K(at) 

aTodas yur(aixeias) B, pials) wéev Barrys ths 8é Sevtépas eux, Kai) Tada § 
TULMIKTOLS Xpdpacs, K(ai) év Tpocop(d) amd tod Bl abt(od) Tod lavdrtos (érovs) 
THY UTapyovony avTiy émixaterynpévyv) yhv [apodpys)] @ amo apouplav) B 4) 

10 dg@v dv wat ev pid ohpay(id.) Kowdy Kai) aSieperady | mpos Tov éauTAs ade( Aor) 
Xatpypovo(s) rept Tare év7@ Acovtioxou Aeyouer(@) KArJp(@). jv rovetrat Vetatpes 
Papovrio(s) wy(tpds) Tawrios ws (€radv) ve o(dd}) avtex(yypio) de(Er@) Kal yur) 
pou aja Voovéws) untpds Eyeppivio(s) as (€rOv) v o(bAH) peTom(w) éx Sel Ercdv) bard 

It Tpey(os) Pevapodve MappH(os) untpd(s)’Apovrios , as (érdv) Kn o(¥AH) yo(varz) de( Ed) 
ovon TH TOD vio adrav Acovvalo(v) yuvat(kt). tmoypladeds) AmoAN wos) ds (ray) 
H O(vAH) KapTrad yupos) Se(Eas), THs GAXNS "Ovr(Gdpis) MaxnBe(vos) ws (érov) XB 
o(VAn) yo(vatt) be(Etd). Ta dAXa AK( odOVOAs). 

1. ouvyp tpoirido. As Professor Hunt writes me, one has to read ouvyp ais) tpoirdos', but the 
genitive should be accusative, as we see from the analogy of the following phrases. The reading cuvyp(apiy) 
Tpopirid(os) seems to be ruled out by the corresponding entry on the verso (for which see below), where the 
adjective agrees with cuvypady and not with yuvaccds understood, which would be translated “of a woman 
of revenue.” 

3. ‘“Hpaxdid{ov), probably an error for ‘HpaxAjov, as above. 
5. B oréyov=Sioreyoy (Hunt). 
6. év érépas oppayido(s), for év érépa odpayidt. Yuddv for Widrav. 
cataniy(@) for caradeibo. 
. €mexricoua for émixtngopar. 
7 €orw, a mistake for cai éotw. dad rod d:’ abrod: for this [ can find no parallel. 

8. epiox(ov) for ipiox(ov)=tpiyov (Hunt: Professor Hunt also suggests that édSpven may have been 
written for dSpvon and mean a vessel for water. 

9. abnjy for abr7. 

10. Xatpnuwvo(s), yen, for accus. 

The corresponding entry in Col. TI, 1. 6 of the dvaypagy on the verso falls, among uther eutries, on the 

16th of the month Germanikeios. It reads as follows : 


‘ Brae Raat AO ty Se EE ee a 
ouvyp(apy) Tpopires Meroipio’s! K(at) dAA@\Y) mpos Gevapot(va’ ypvadr Ka. 


w 


TRANSLATION. 


Alimentary contract for money of the value of 21 gold pieces, and the contract of surrender 
and preliminary sale ; and we affirm that we have bequeathed to our aforesaid son Dionysios 
for immediate possession after our death the allotment of catoecie land which belongs 
to me in the neighbourhood of Theogonis, eight arouras, and besides these three-fourths of 
an aroura of land with a further claim on it, making altogether eight and three-fourths 
arouras, or however many there may be in four parcels: and in the first parcel three 
arouras of the arouras inherited from my father of which the neighbours are: on the south 
the allotment of Psenosiris, on the north the allotment of Patunis his brother, on the west 
revenue estates, on the east a public field; and in the second parcel, which is of two and 
three-fourths arouras of which the neighbours are: on the south the allotment of Thenans, 
daughter of Maro, on the nurth the allotment of the sons of Thasis, daughter of Herakleides, 
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on the west the allotment of Psenosiris, son of Dionysios, on the east the allotment of 
Herakleides, son of Papos; and in the third parcel, which is of one aroura, the southern 
neighbour is the allotment of Tamarron, daughter of Maro, on the north the allotment of 
the sons of Thasis, daughter of Herakleides (?), on the west the allotment of Akousil®s, 
son of Apollonios, on the east the allotment of Psenosiris, son of Dionysios; and from what 
belongs to me in Tali, of the same section, a new house inherited from my father of two 
storeys in which is a cellar and a court on the south part: and in the fourth parcel the 
remaining two arouras of which the neighbours are: on the south revenue estates, on the 
north a public estate, on the west the allotment of Orseus, son of Petepmouis, on the east 
the allotment of Psenosiris, son of Dionysios; and in the same Tali of another parcel a 
half share of one and one half bikoi common and undivided in the so-called square of 
Arabakis; and likewise to the same son Dionysios in Tali in another parcel from vacant 
plots which belong to me two bikoi from four bikoi formerly belonging to Heraklas, son of 
Laxsos; and likewise to the same son Dionysios also up to the half share of whatever I may 
leave of cattle of all sorts and movables and household furnishings and all that is owing to 
me; and whatever property also I may acquire from now on, to the same son Dionysios in 
every possible way up to the half share. 

_ And the dowry given is two hundred drachmas of silver, and as parapherna from her 
personal belongings(?) a golden earring of four quarters and a golden lunette of two 
quarters and a gold ring of one and a half quarters and a silver ring of a weight of two 
drachmas of uncoined metal and a pair of silver armlets of a weight of sixteen drachmas of 
uncoined metal and two silver bracelets of a weight of eight drachmas of uncoined metal 
and two bronze bowls of a weight of seven minas and two bronze water jars(?) and 
women’s utensils of tin of a weight of five minas and a wooden basket and two women’s 
robes, one dyed and the other white, and four cloaks of various colours. 

And in gift from her personal belongings (?) in the coming year the same additionally 
acquired land which belongs to me, one aroura from two arouras or however many there 
may be common and undivided in one parcel adjacent to(?) her brother Chairemon at Tali 
in the so-called allotment of Leoniskos. 

Which contract Petsiris, son of Phamounis, his mother being Taopis, about fifty-five 
years old with a scar on his ght shin, and my wife Thaésis, daughter of Psosneus, her 
mother being Egerminis, about fifty years old with a scar on her forehead on the right side 
below the hair, make with Thenamounis, daughter of Marrés, her mother being Amounis, 
about twenty-eight years old with a sear on her right knee, who is the wife of their son 
Dionysios. 

Signatory Apollonios, about forty years old, with a scar on the wrist of his right hand, 
and for the other party Onnophris, son of Pakebkis, about thirty-two years old, with a scar 
on his right knee. 

And the rest in conformity. 


II. 
Cou. IIIa. 


I auvyp(adns) tpopitiso(s) apy(upiov) xpvody ta Kai thy amrograat(ov) kai tporpa- 
atv, Kai Tod éemtBadXovTos pou pnTpLKod pépous oiKi(as) Kai avAny Kai Tév cuveupoty- 
tov mavrwov év TeSt(vver) THs HWorduwvo(s) pépido(s), ére 88 eal (av) ard Tob viv 

2 emixtycoytat | VTapXo(vT@v) K(ai) KAnpwv K(al) SovrALKdY) cwpatov Kat) érirddwv 
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(at) évdopevetas Kad" dv Sirro( re) ov TpdTrov. eatw 8é 7 SeSo(uévn) hepvr dpry(vpiov) 
(Spaxpdv) & cai rapade( pra) ard tot b0 (abot) évod(iwv) yp(vadv) fe(dryos) (rerdp- 
Twv) y K(at) un(vicxos) yp(vcods) (Teraptys) aL K(al) WédLa apy(vpea) OX«( Hs) aon(pwov) 
(Spayuav) n K(al) cxagio(v) x(arxodv) K(ai) ép(vo)) x(arKea) B K(at) Kaowd€( piva) 
3 OAKS) pv(Ov) B. Hv woteitar Lariv(es) Kpoviwve(s) wn(tpos) Lounperos ws (érav) 
o(vAn) w(A@) ap(sotepe) yuvarki OatpHte Nexo u7/Sov) un(Tpds) Owpun...... as (érov) 
KS o(VAn) weTOm(w) wécws ITO TpLxX(Os). Umoyp(adévs) II To(Aeuaios) Natpy(pewvos) ws 
(€t@v) o€ o(vAn) br(0) ayx(@vos) ap(taTepod) K(at) THs AAAN(s) “Hpaxrs8(ys) ‘Opiwvo(s) 
as (érdv) & o(trAn) Tapows dpiotepat. 7T(2) ddM(Aa) ax(o)AovAas. 
1. kat rot emi. : elsewhere xara Tod ete. 
pov for pos. 
avaAqy for adrAjs. 
emextnoovrat for emextyTopat. 
3. Bopy ore. 
The corresponding entry in the dvaypady on the verso is im Col, LT, 1. 15, under the date of Germaii- 
keios 19, It reads : 
cuvyp apy) tpo(pirts) Marvvis pos Oarpyy xpu wav) ta. 


TRANSLATION. 


Alimentary contract for money of the value of eleven pieces of gold, and the contract of 
surrender and preliminary sale in respect of my share inherited from my mother of a house 
and court with all their appurtenances in Tebtunis of the division of Polemon, and also in 
respect of (whatever property) I may acyuire from the present time, both allotinents and 
slaves and movables and household furnishings in any way whatsvever. 

And the dowry given is sixty silver drachmas, and as parapherna from her personal 
belongings a pair of gold earrings of three quarters, and a lunette of gold of one and a 
half quarters, and silver armlets of a weight of eight drachmas of uncoined metal, and a 
bronze bowl, and two bronze water jars(/), and (women’s utensils) of tin of a weight of two 
minas. 

Which contract Patunis, son of Kronion, his mother being Soueris, about forty years 
old with a scar on his left cheek, made with his wife Thatres, daughter of Nikomedes, her 
mother being Thom...... , about twenty-six years old with a scar in the middle of her 
forehead below the hair. 

Signatory Ptolemaios, son of Chairemon, about seventy-five years old with a sear 
beneath the left clbow, and for the other party Heraklides, son of Horion, about sixty years 
old, with a scar on the sole of the left foot. 

The rest in conformity. 


IL. 
Cot. Ig. 


I Kd cuvyp(adis) Tpopiti60(s) apy(uptov) xpve(wv) Ka K(at) THY aTooTaCio(v) Kal) 
mporpaow, kata THs Umapxo(vons) dANS THS oixias K(at) avaAn(s) K(ai) Tom(ov) év 
TeBr(dver) ev wild) odpayid(e) (rpdtepov) ‘Opcevo(ugsos) to(b) ‘Npovayyi(os) x(at) 
Kata Tov) eriBar(AdvTwv) TaTpix(Ov) pepGv ETEpas oiKias Kal) ars dpolws év 

2TeBrim (al) «al dv éav amd tod) viv émietH(copar) brapy(ovtav) Tavt( wr) 
KAjp(wv) (al) dure(A@vev) K(at) Tapad(eiowy) K(ai) oixor(édwv) K(at) xtnr(Gv) Tray- 
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rotw(v) K(at) So(vrLKdv) cwpaT(wy) Kat) éimro(wv) x(a) évdoper(tas) K(at) evogiro- 
(uéver) mavtov Kal dv Syo(te obv) tpoT (ov) 7 (al) EXevooper(wv) eis par ad’ ov, 

3 Simote ody Tpér(ov). eativ Sé 4 Seb0(uEévy) de(pv}) dpy(upiov) (Spayxpdv) 7 x(at) 
mapahe(pva) dro t(0d) & (abtod) €vod(ta) yo(vaca) (reraptoy) y Kat) pn(vicxos) 
ypuoo(ds) (reraptav) B K(at) wér(ca) apy(pea) OrAKA(S) doy(pov) (Spayper) 48 K(al) 
oKxadio(v) x(arkodv) x(at) yuvar(ela) oxen kacidépiv(a) orx(s) pv(av) €. emi Se 

4 Tay mpocevevvy(Oévtwv) cuvyp(apy) Umapyo(doa) vpiv. | jv Tocetrar Tletecovdy( os) 
‘A ppuoticro(s) wn(tpds) Tepwro(s) es (éTav) ps 0(vA») ddp( ver) Se(Erd) yuv(acxi) Oav- 
B(dore) Opcedros pn(tpos) Odottos as (ETHV) AS o(vrAH) avrix(ynpio) Se Eco). v7ro- 
yp(ad)ev(s) Trod(euatos) ws (erav) XB o(vAr) Tpax(rjr@) Se( Erg). Ta dda ax(o)ov- 
(as). 

1. @=mporepor. 

2. jae for pe. 

3. tiv for qpiv. 

The corresponding entry on the verso is m Col, III, l. 1, under the date Germanikeios 24. As this is 

the first entry under that date, the date is entered in the left-hand margin. The entry reads as follows : 


«8 auvyplapy tpo(pires) Mereco(iyou) mpo(s) OavSdorw xpvoay Ka. 


TRANSLATION. 

(Germanikeios 24th.) Alimentary contract fur money of the value of 21 pieces of gold 
and the contract of surrender and preliminary sale transfer for money; concerning the 
whole house which belongs to me and the court and the plot of ground in Tebtunis in one 
parcel formerly belonging to Orsenouphis, son of Horouanchis, and concerning the shares 
which came to me from my father of another house and court likewise in Tebtunis, and 
concerning whatever property I may acquire from the present time allotments and vineyards 
and groves and building sites and cattle of all sorts and slaves and movables and household 
furnishings and all that is owing to me in any way whatsoever, or may come to me from 
any source whatsoever. 

And the dowry given is three hundred silver drachmas, and as parapherna from her 
personal belongings gold earrings of three and a half quarters and a golden lunette of two 
quarters and silver armlets of a weight of twelve drachmas of uncoined metal and a bronze 
bowl and women’s utensils of tin of a weight of five minas. 

And concerning what was brought to me we have a contract. Which contract Petesouchos, 
son of Harmiousis, his mother being Teros, about forty-six years old with a scar on his 
right eyebrow, made with his wife Thaubastis, daughter of Orseus, her mother being 
Thasis, about thirty-six years old with a scar on her right shin. 

Signatory Ptolemaios about thirty-two years old with a scar on the right side of his 
neck. 

The rest in conformity. 


TV. 
Cot. ITIL. 


I auvyp(adpys) Tpopirib0(s) apy(upiov) (xpucdyv) ta Kai thy droataciou Kat Tm pom pa- 
oly, KaTa TOD UMapxo(vTos) Tept TeBr(ivw) KANpo(v) Katou KtKod) (apovpav) B (al) 
mept Kepxecouy(wv) “Opous tov) brrapx(ovtos) pudax(e)tix(od) KAnpo(v) (apouvpav) 
(ai) Tept THY avTHY KOunY Kepxecovy(wv) “Opous f (apoupay) kr2p(ov) (dpoupav) yLd 
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K(al) ev TH avtn Kapn | wépyn twatp(ceis) oiklias) K(at) eOplolv) Kai) Tay érép( wr) 

, by a ? fol ? a ’ ¥ \ - +N ” ’y ‘ 
oppayid(wv) év Th avTH Kon TaTpiK(yns) eravrews), Kal) Kad’ dv éav GAXw(V) ard 
TOD vo emiKTH (compas) VIapYe(VT@Y) TaVvT( wv) Kal) EmeTAO( wy) K(al) evdouevilas) K(at) 


ww 


evopedrouérav mavrev Kab’ ov 61770 Te) ouv TpoT( ov). oti 6€ 7 Sedo0(év7) | de( pv) 
apy(upiov) (Spaxudv) & év ais xitav x(ar) rpocgpo(pas) aro tod &(v abtod) évdd(or) 
yXpuvao(dv) (teTaptwr) 8 Kal) unv(icKxos) Ypva(ods) (reTapT@r)€ Kal We(ALa) apy(upea) 
OrAK(}s) dan(pov) ((ebyo(s) évo(diwv))) (Spaynov) y. Av woetras ‘HU pady(s) 0 Kat) 
‘Opaevo(ddus) “Hpado(v) as (éradr) Xn 0(vAI) Sax(TVA@) (TPaTOV) yipo(s) apraTeplas) 
yuvatkl Ocevyopidus "Opaedto(s) wy(tpos) TarreSr(vrios) ws (éerdv) XO(UAT) weTOT( |) 
4 pow). | Uroyp(adeds) Arodmpo(s) as (érdr} Ef o(vA7) wetom(w) wéa(@), THs AAAn(s) 
Tl’ppo(s) @s (érav) w o(vr1)) Sax(tTVAw) ALvy(ave) yepo(s) be( Eras). T(a) adMXa) aK(o- 
Aovdas). 
L. ypvodv, restored from the corresponding entry on the verso, and from anelozy with the other 
abstracts. 
2 pep? possibly meorrectly for L pepors. eApin’v, for ai@pio v). 
3. Cevy® eve. A mistake of the copyist. Possibly it should have been inserted above instead of évada av. 


4. Avy(avg) for Aex(avg). 
The corresponding entry on the verse is in Col. ITT, lL. 6, under the date of Germaniketos 25. It reads 
ovvypiapi) tpopirs ‘Hpaso.v: mpols) Oerxorngiy ypuloer) ta. 
Here Gevyornguy is obviously a mistake for Gey yopnpy which «ppenrs in 1. 3 of the teat ou the recto, 


TRANSLATION, 

Alimentary contract of money of the value of eleven pieces of gold and the contract of 
surrender and preliminary sale concerning the catoecic allotment which belongs to me at 
Tebtunis of two arouras and at Kerkesouchon Oros the police allotment of three arouras 
which belongs to me, and at the same village of Kerkesonchon Oros three and three 
quarters arouras of an allotment of seven arouras, and in the same village the shares of a 
house and an unroofed court, and of the other parcels in the same village the stable in- 
herited from my father, and concerning whatever else T may acquire from the present, all 
that belongs to me, both movables and household furnishings and all that is owing to me 
in any way whatsoever. 

And the dowry given is sixty drachmas of silver, including a robe, and as gifts (mpoo- 
dopas) from her personal belongings a golden earring of two quarters and a golden lunette 
of five quarters and a pair of silver armlets of a weight of eight drachmas of uncoined 
metal. 

Which contract Herodes, also called Orsenouphis, son of Herodes, about twenty-eight 
years old with a scar on the forefinger of his left hand, made with his wife Thenchoraphis, 
daughter of Orseus, her mother being Tapnebtunis, about thirty years old with a sear in 
the middle of her forehead. 

Signatory Diodorus, about forty-seven years old with a scar in the middle of his fure- 
head, and for the other party Pyrres, about forty years old, with a scar on the pointer finger 
of his right hand. 

The rest in conformity. 
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Vv. 
Cou. IVd. 


I avvyp(adis) tpodidito(s) apy(uptov) ypuco(v) ca (at) THY amogtacto(v) Kat) 
mpotpaciv) Kata tod) brapyo(vtos) (Huscv) pépo(vs) olx(las) Kowv7(s) K(ai) adze- 
péto(v) ev Tart Aeyouev(ov) Meyddrou @ounpio(v). garri(v) S¢ 7 Sed(omevn) pe(pv7) 
apy(uptov) (Spayyer) E x(ai) rapade(pva) Wertwv dpy(upodv) OrK7A(s) ao(jwou) (dpay- 

2 wor) 8, rob S€ ‘Orvedpto0(s) elropoipo(v) | dpoiws éoyopuér(ov) K(at) Tots Exopevors nei 
E ddri(dov) Téxv( ous) TOD TpoKipévou (jutoeos) pépous oiKi(as). iv moreiras Harov(us) 
Iletesovy(ov) pen(tpos) Lounpio(s) os (eradv) ws o(dA) wnA(@) aptot(ep@) TarveB- 
(rive) "Qpov pn(tpds) Taeuto(s) &s (érev) v o(bdn) mry(er) Se(Eid). troyp(apevs) 
Ilative(s) ws (érav) & o(vrAn) Tapo(w) apia(Tep@). T(a) aM(Aa axorovdas). 

lL. rposdiere for rpodiri6e, 

xpvaov) for ypuoa(r). 
Weriov for yédtov. 

The corresponding entry on the verso is in Col. ILL, 1. 11 under the date Germanikeios 26. It reads : 

cuvypagy (rpodires) Tarvvio(s) mpo(s) Taregevy xp(voav) ta. 

Here the name of the second party to the contract affords some difficulty. It certainly is not Tarvef- 
roves as it should be to agree with the recto, |. 2 above, but the writing is so careless that all the letters 
between the w and the final vv are very difficult to make out, and above the g there is a symbol, illegible 
for me, indicating the omission of one or more letters. 


TRANSLATION, 

An alimentary contract for money of the value of eleven pieces of gold and the contract 
of surrender and preliminary sale, concerning the half share belonging to me of a house 
held jointly and undivided in Tali in the so-called Great Thoereum. 

And the dowry given is sixty drachmas of silver, and as parapherna an armlet of silver 
of a weight of four drachmas of uncoined metal. 

And Onnouphris shares equally, holding in like fashion also with the children which we 
may have by one another, in the aforesaid half share of a house. 

Which contract Patunis, son of Petesouchos, his mother being Soupris, about forty-five 
years old with a scar on his left cheek, made with Tapnebtunis, daughter of Horos, her 
mother being Taeus, about fifty years old, with a scar on her right forearm. 

Signatory Patunis, about sixty years old with a scar on his left wrist. 

The rest in conformity. 


All of the above five abstracts obviously conform to a single type. They are unilateral 
agreements (ouoAoyiat) which a husband, or in no. I his parents, make with his wife. It is 
true that in no, V the woman concerned is not specifically termed yuvy, but that may well 
be an error of omission, and the mention of the dowry and of children as possible heirs 
warrants the belief that she was such. An analysis of these agreements shows that they 
contain the following elements: 


(1) A statement of the sum of money concerned in the Alimentary Contract. This is 
in silver money to the value of a certain number of gold pieces, 


(2) A detailed description of certain pieces of real property affected in the arrange- 
ments. 
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(3) A general statement (omitted only in no, V) that all present and future possessions 
of the husband are affected. 

(4) The value in silver drachmas of the wife’s dowry. 

(5) A list of her parapherna in detail. In no. 1V in place of parapherna, or the personal 
possessions of the bride, we have mentioned prosphora?, or gitts. These, however, are of 
the same character as the parapherna. 

(6) The names of the parties to the contracts with their ages and distinguishing 
marks, and those of any other signatories. 

Contracts of this type find their interpretation through comparison with the Demotic 
Alimentary Contracts of Ptolemaic times. In making this comparison [ avail myself of the 
analysis of the latter made by G. Miller’. 

The Demotic contracts were drawn up in two documents: the Alimentary Contract, 
ealled in Greek suvypady tpodiris, an the Geldschrift, in Greek mpaors, which might be 
translated Contract of Sale but would more properly be termed a Receipt for Money. 
Both of these documents are executed by the man and addressed to the woman concerned. 

In the Alimentary Contract the most important clauses are the following: 

(1) The man’s receipt to the woman for x deben in silver, her alimentation. 

(2) His promise that his children by her will inherit all his present and future 
property. 

(3) His gift to her of x artabas of wheat and x deben in silver as her annual revenne. 

(4) The statement of her right of execution against him for all deficits. 

(5) The giving of all his present and future property as surety for the revenue men- 
tioned above, 

The Prasis contains the following essential features : 

(1) The man’s receipt fur the x deben of the alimentation assured by all his present 
and future possessions in movables and real property. 

(2) His guarantee of the woman's ownership of this sum. 

(3) His undertaking to protect her against all claims upon it. 

(4) His admission of her right to prosecute him on the basis of the Alimentary Con- 
tract given her in regard to the x deben of silver. 

To the examples of the Demotic contracts cited by Moller we may now add P. Mich. 
624, a Demotic-Greek Alimentary Contract of the time of Augustus. Here the Demotic 
text conforms very closely to Miller’s type of cuvypagpn Tpopires, but the rpaacs, if it were 
drawn up at all, must have been a completely separate document. The alimentary sum is 
21 pieces of silver, and the annual revenue promised to the woman is two pieces 
of silver with meat and drink2. Practically the whole of the Greek text is lost, but this 
much of the first line can be read: ]...... os ‘Appnuaotos pntpos Tapniovatous oporoye... 
Orores The yuvacké wou [ Qornoe ‘Oppd.os pl n]tpos Tarrepnodros 7[ |v Atyurriay cvv- 
ypagpiy tpoditida apyupiov. Unfortunately what followed in the second line is missing. 

We may in the next place compare the analysis of the contents of the abstracts from 
P. Mich. 622 given above with the clauses of the Demotic ovvypadai tpodirides and 
Tpdcets. 

 Zwet igyptische Ehecertruye aus corsuitische Zeit, Abh. Berl. Akad., 1918, no. 3, 27-28 Vertruge uber 


“lose” Ehen. 
2 For a knowledge of the conteuts of the Demotic I am indebted to a translation by Sir Herbert 


Thompson. 
l4—2 
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(1) The amount of the alimentary sum is 21 ypved in nos. I and TI; 11 in nos. I, 
IV and V. The Demotic contracts P. Cairo nos. 30607, 30608-9, 30616 and Pap. demot. 
Bibl. Nat. 224-5 give 21 deben. P. Mich. 624 has 11 “pieces of silver of the treasury of 
Ptah.” The coincidence in the sums is striking and it seeins that the ypvoa must corre- 
spond to the deben in some way. According to GrirFirH (P. Rylands, 11, 137) the 
deben or teben was equal to five silver staters or 20 drachmas. But the gold drachma 
was worth 124 times the silver coin (BoUCHE-LECLERCQ, Histoire des Lagides, 11, 
271 ff.), so that if we have here a reference to Ptulemaic gold staters of four drachinas 
the sums in question are of considerably greater value than 21 and 11 deben respectively. 
However, these sums were not actually transferred by the women into the keeping of their 
husbands, and the receipt was given for a fictitious payment', The vbject of this fiction 
was to fix the sum which the husband was obliged to pay to his wife in case of his divorcing 
her, and such sums were doubtless regarded as conventional penalties. Twenty-one and 
11 deben were doubtless the penalties established by custom. At some time or other, and 
for reasons which do not appear, the ypvod were in all probability inserted in contracts of 
this type as a substitute tor the deben. 

(2) The detailed list of real property mentioned in the abstracts does not seem to have 
a parallel in the Demotic documents. I would venture the suggestion that these properties 
were the objects of the Contracts of Cession, the cuvypadai droctaclov mentioned in the 
abstracts. Such a cession would be a legal fiction, like the deposit of the sums mentioned 
above, and would have for its object the offering of a special guarantee for the payment 
of such a sum. In no. I this contract takes the form of an agreement. to bequeath 
certain properties to a son, who is the husband of the woman with whom the contract is 
made. These properties would then become sureties for the payment of the alimentary 
sum from the death of the husband’s parents. 

(3) The general liability of all present and future possessions mentioned in abstracts I, 
II, II and IV corresponds to the opening clause of the Deimotic rpaous where the man 
gives a receipt for the alimentary sum against each and all of his present and future pos- 
sessions, movable and immovable. It is possible that this clause in the abstracts is taken 
from the contract termed the pompacts which may then be regarded as taking the place 
of the Demotic mpaou. The suvypapy aroctaciov and the rpémpacis together would 
then be regarded as two parts of a fictitious sale modelled on the regular Egyptian double 
contract for the sale of real property (of. MEYER, Juristische Pupyri, 77). Why the term 
mpoTpacis was preferred to the usual rpaoxs is not clear. It may be owing to the fictitious 
nature of the transaction, which night only be made the basis of claims in the future. In 
the Demotic contracts of sale, the mpa@ous regularly preceded the suvypadn atoctaciou, 
and the reason is not apparent why the cuvypady drocraciou of the abstracts is mentioned 
before the pompacts. 

Sections (4), (5), and (6) of the abstracts find no parallels in Demotie documents of the 
type cited, 

On the other hand, these abstracts lack two important features which are characteristic 
of the Demotic alimentary contracts. (a@) There is no mention of the annual revenue to 
be given by the husband to his wife. (6) There is no direct statement that their children 
shall be the heirs of the husband’s property. However, no. V provides that a certain 


1 See H. Junker, Papyrus Lonsdorfer 1, Sitzb. Wiener Akad. 1922, 192, no, 2. 


“* 
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Onnouphris shall share equally with the children in his property, and it may be that the 
lack of this and the former provision are due to the enforced abbreviation of the abstracts. 

Finally, the abstracts make some contribution to the character of the Alnnentary Con- 
tracts in general. The older view was that these corresponded to the Greek dypadot ydpor 
and were marriage contracts establishing a loose form of marriage, Vertrige tiber “lose” 
Ehen to cite Moller’s term. More recently this view has been challenged by H. Junker in 
the study cited above. He has shown (pp. 34 th) that the so-called Demotic Marriage Con- 
tracts are in reality property settlements made between persons already united in marriage 
and having this marriage as a prerequisite. He also claims that the Alimentary Contracts 
do not indicate a looser form of marriage but are of the same character as the aforesaid 
property settlements. Only they are a later stage in the development of sueh contracts 
appearing in Ptolemaic times around Memphis and the Fayyfim (pp. +7 ff). The change 
consists in the fact that whereas the older contracts contained a provision for the husband 
to pay his wife a penalty in case of his divorcing her, in the later ones he binds himself by 
the mpdaors, which guarantees the wife against all claims im amount of the fictive deposit, 
to give her this amount in the event of divorce. 

Our abstracts, in my opinion, confirm Junkers theory. They are (with the exception 
of no, I) nade between persons already unite dl in marrage. The woman is called yuv) and 
has brought a regular dowry. Her childven are presumably the hers to her husband's pro- 
perty. There is nothing whatever to suggest a looser forin of wedlock. The abstracts then 
may represent a further development in the native Egyptian property settlements accoin- 
panying marriage, one in which the mpa@ous has been supplanted by the curypad)) 
dmocraciou and rporpacis. They may be taken as typical of the practice current among 
the Egyptian and Greco-Egyptian population in the Fayytun in the time of Claudius, 
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AN APPARENT INSTANCE OF PERSPECTIVAL 
DRAWING 


By N. pe GARIS DAVIES 


Though the Egyptian artist did not draw in perspective, he may be said to have made 
some approaches to it. It is interesting to note how far these went and to what extent he 
was aware that there were laws of perspective, that is, that the apparent distortions of 
objects which changing pvints of view, or the different positions of objects in respect tu the 
observer, entailed were not capricious, but regular, and therefore calculable. For, whether 
he chose to use the knowledge in his drawings or not, or employed it timidly and rarely, 
the perception of the fact would be a tribute to his powers of observation and his scientific 
impulse to bring observed phenomena under ordered rules. 

Though it is obviously the same thing essentially to observe the slight distortions 
involved in the observation of an object from a point a little to one side, above, or below, 
there is a great practical difference in the acceptance and reproduction of the extreme 
alterations caused by an acute angle of vision, or great difterences of distance and level. 
The Egyptian draughtsinan, as we know, was wont to exclude all depth from his pictures, 
depicting everything as seen in its normal proportional breadth and height; as seen, that 
is, at right angles to its chief, or its accepted, plane. The one indisputable instance of 
deviation from this rule is the admirably drawn figure of a serving-girl shown in three- 
quarter aspect in the tomb of Rekhmiré” at Thebes, though in the strictly classical period 
of Egyptian art. The novelty here is not that the artist ceases to look directly before him 
at the passing scene, but that he looks at an object the plane of which, at the moment of 
recorded vision, is set at an angle of some forty-five degrees to his line of sight, instead of 
at right angles to it. This is a less serious divagation from rule than would be that of 
allowing depth to his field. An instance of the latter kind would be of great interest, as 
showing more daring liberty of practice and imaginative range. 

My purpose here is solely to call attention to a single picture which has been construed 
(naturally, but erroneously, as I think) in this way. On p. 206 of Prof. Schaefer's 
notable work Von Aegyptischer Kunst (edition of 1922), he briefly calls attention to the 
picture shown in Tylor’s publication of the tomb of Sebeknekht at El Kab, Pl. 2, where 
the funeral barque, mounted on a wheeled trolly, is being dragged by oxen along what 
Schaefer interprets as a A n ippelda mim, or corduroy road, made of small logs laid down at 
intervals. These are seen in a straight line under the wagon itself, but presently deviate 
in an upward curve, implying that the path of the carriage was about to branch off, away 
from the spectator, that is, deeper into the field. If this, the natural explanation to 
a westerner, were admitted, we should have an Egyptian artist of a comparatively early 
date showing the retrocession of a scene, and that when there was no pressing need, 
indeed the very opposite. 

I confess that I too, though with some misgiving, accepted Schaefer’s admission of a 
presentation so unusual as to appear “as if plumped down into an Egyptian picture from 
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a world foreign to it.” Neither of us ought to have made this blunder. For the “logs” 
are blue, and wood is always shown red or yellow. The other day, while enjoying the 
hospitality of that splendid veteran, Mr. Somers Clarke, at El Kab, I found myself before 
the original, and the true meaning of a very yuaint representation at once leapt to the eye. 
The passage of the funeral barque is, as usual, being rendered casy, or its road kept pure, by 
hbations of water and milk. The man whose duty it is to carry out the former rite is 
doing it thoroughly by turning a red jar upside down, so that the water issues from it, not 
in drops or in a zig-zag stream, but in blue streaks. The fact that they fall from a receptacle 
in motion is suggested by the backward slope of the falling jets before they touch the 
ground. The blue bars perhaps represent the moistened streak upon the dust rather than 
the falling spurts. The fancy may be far-fetched, but not much more sv than the zig-zag 
or rippled course which in Egyptian drawings is nearly always given to water pouring 
down, or thrown up, from a jar. The draughtsman, I presume, wished to suggest that the 
libation of water was much more liberal than that of milk, which is generally shown falling 
in drops. With this explanation the picture becomes quite orthodox, though it exceeds the 
exceptional childishness which marks this unsophisticated period of Egyptian history. 














A pertinent deduction may be drawn as to the comparative value of completely satis- 
factory and fairly satisfactory publications. That of Tylor, though forming a high tribute 
to his industry (for the tomb is exceptionally ditticult to decipher), and to his conscientious- 
ness, since he publishes it entirely in colour, has yet failed in the supreme test of atfurding 
to the student everything essential that the original provides. The way of editing is 
narrow, and few there be that find it. It must be confessed that a lacuna in the picture 
(not very carefully made good in the plate) has contributed to our discumititure. 

The pouring out of water and milk (’) before the funeral sled inay be seen in the tuinb 
of Tetaky at Thebes’, and I quote this reference because of the close resemblance of the 
two monuments in style ard ceiling decoration. One would say that the two were very 
near in date, and this similarity may be used in support of the compression of the period 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasties, or the placing of the Sebeckhotps 
somewhat late in the period. 


1 In the original a milk-jar, so faint that 1t may be an abandoned detail, can be detected in the hand 
of the man with the censer, and the position of the hand makes this addition suitable. 

2 Journal, xt, 17. It will be noticed that the action of the left hand of the leader of the procession in 
Pl. V there is uncertain, and I note an uneaplained streak across his body. It may be, therefore, that the 
same representation of water by streaks was observed in that tomb also, whether in the final, or only ina 
provisional, draft. On the other hand, the liquid cast directly under the sled seems to be falling in a con- 
tinuous stream. 
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The discs on which the carriage vf the barque moves must be wheels, despite the omis- 
sion of the axle and spokes by the artist, or of the axle only, if the wheel were a solid one. 
For we have the wheeled carriage of the barque of King Kamésé and the later (?) representa- 
tion of another’. It is surprising that the use of wheeled transport should be limited to 
funerary use; for, if it were an innovation taken over from the Hyksos, its use in ceremonial 
was least to be expected. It may be that wheels were considered to afford an escape from 
close contact with the ground or with human carriers, and that this was deemed to be in 
the interests of ritual purity. But the foreign custom, if such it was, seems to have been 
cast out with the foreigners. 


U Masrero, Struygle of the Vutions, 81; WILKINSON, Papulur Account, 1, BR4. 
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A ZENON PAPYRUS AT CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


By A. S. HUNT 


A papyrus from the archives of Zenon has already appeared in this Journal (Vol. 1x, 
pp. 81 sqq.); an opportunity of producing another has been kindly given me by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to which foundation the original 
now belongs. It is an outstanding item in a small Greek and Coptic collection (MS. 4541) 
acquired in Egypt by Sir Edwyn Hoskyns in 1915; the rest of the Greck picces exemplify 
for the most part familiar types of the Roman period, though I may note among them a 
certificate of a “sealer of sacred calves") (eponocyoodparyio77}s), similar, eg., to P. Gen. 32 
and probably issued by the same person, and the beginning of a first-century document 
addressed to Alcibiades also called [Sa]rapion, an otherwise unrecorded strategus of the 
division of Heraclides. The historical importance of the large and still increasing body of 
texts associated with Zenon makes desirable the speedy publication even of minor pieces, 
which may serve to illustrate or to supplement others preserved elsewhere. That more 
exists of the present papyrus, the source of which is evident and might have been inferred 
with security even in the absence of Zenon’s name, is probable enough. 

The fragment, which measures 17-9 x 13°6 cm., is the upper part of the core of a roll, 
being complete at the top and to the right, but broken at the foot and along the left side. 
It is rather thin in texture, and about half-way down a narrow decayed belt runs across it, 
where perhaps the roll was bent or folded over. Three columns are represented, of which the 
first is mostly broken away, the second lacks the lower portion, and the third, a short final 
column, alone is intact. They formed part of a list of arrears of taxes, the sums due from 
various individuals being classified under (a) the particular tas, (b) the vear for which they 
were due, and (c) the place at which the debtors resided ; among them, be it noted, appears 
Zenon himself, who is debited with the considerable sum of 169 drachinae 4 obols. There 
were two years concerned, one the 16th, the other, since a note at the end respecting 
collection of the arrears is dated in the month Choiak of the 18th vear, being no doubt the 
intervening 17th. These years most probably refer to the reign of the third, not the 
second, Ptolemy. P.S I. 552, dated in the 17th year, was assigned by Vitelli to the reign of 
Philadelphus on the ground that the eighth year of Euergetes was the latest date attested 
for the Zenon papyri. Mr. Bell, however, kindly informs me that that argument no longer 
holds good, since recent acquisitions include a document of the 10th and another of the 
13th year, the latter being a letter addressed to Achoapis, no doubt the writer of the note 
at the end of Col. iii below. On the existing evidence it is easier to extend Zenon’s career 
to 229 B.c. than to credit him with a large property in the Fayydn su early as 270-69 B.c. 
The paucity of documents from this later period of his life nevertheless remains a curious 
fact which awaits explanation. The two imposts named are the &77 rapadetowy (probably), 
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or tax of } levied on the produce of gardens, which with the similar tax on vineyards was 
otherwise known as déuompa, and the rarer tpitn Tweprotepwver, or tax of } on pigeon- 
houses. 

I proceed to give the text of the papyrus, which is written in a practised hand, well- 
formed for the most part though tending here and there to become more cursive, notably 
in the short letter already referred to which was appended to the list and is a mere 
scribble; the hand of this is not, however, to be distinguished from that of the rest of the 
fragment. A translation and a few brief notes on minor points follow the transcription. 


Col. i. Col. ii. 
2 "Ov ]ev Koitn: TEPLOTEPOVOY *y* 
... |oTparos ba. Diraberdeias: 
.. Jas: "Avdpov é, 
. yas B (rpoB.). : Nuxodaos (Exatovtdpoupos) €. 
Ri yt siasties Ns “Hpakvcias* 
Anurirpeos &. 
Kat Tod| us (érovs), Kapavidos: 
s wapadleicwv: @codoros K, 
Nixopayos m, 
‘paseo se 
"Joa. 
Kat Tou us (éTOUS), 
Diraderdgeias: 
*Avtnvep (éxatovtapoupas) LB, 
"Eréapyos t. 
"Apawons* Mevecdevs wy (du08.), 
Kk ‘Hyjpwov (680X0s) (7ptw.). 
“Hpaxrelas, us (étovs): 
Ja (rer poB.) Anuntpios 0. 
m [Tepailg Nyoou- 


fa se ae ee ee ee 


Col, i. 
év npiv: 5 Xatpew. Ka(ta)ro(yifou ?) 
Zyvev tov us (érous) mpakas Tovs Tpo- 
p£0 (retpw8.). yeypappévous 
TO év avtois dhidnpa. 
"Ayoamis Trorepaiws (€rous) un Noiay xn. 


Cols. ii.-iii. “The 8rd on pigeon-houses: At Philadelphia, Andron 7 drachmae, Nicolaus 
holder of 100 arurae, 5dr. At Heraclia, Demetrius 6 dr. At Karanis, Theodotus 20 ae. 
Nicomachus 18 dr., Hephaestion 15 dr. Total 71. And for the 16th year: at Phila. 
delphia, Antenor, holder of 100 arurae, 12 dr., Etearchus 10 dr. At Arsinoé, Menestheus 
13 dr. 2 obols, Hegemon 14 ob. At Heraclia, for the 16th year, Demetrius 8 dr. At 
Hiera Nesus...In our province, Zeno, for the 16th year, 169 dr. + ob.” 

“Achoapis to Ptolemaeus, greeting. Make account, after collecting from the persons 
aforesaid the sums owing from them. 18th year, Choiak 28.” 
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1 


i. 


li. 


1. ’Ovvit]@v is somewhat speculative, since that part of the name seems to be 
unattested before the Roman period, Kotrac simply being the usual Ptolemaic appel- 
lation (P. Petrie in 117 (4), P.S.L 395. 4). 

3. Jas (or Jws) is no doubt the termination of another village-name; Tavelws would 
be suitable in this context. 

5-6. A total perhaps occurred here; ¢f. 1. 11-12. 

l. This tax is mentioned also in P. Petrie i 119 recto, Tebt. 84.9, 571, Wilcken 
Ost, 1, 1228, B.G.U. 1377. 

9. The first half of the name is very doubtfully read. 

15. Etearchus occurs repeatedly in the Zenon papyri. 

1. év piv = in our department, dues for which we are responsible. For this idiomatic 
use of év, which recurs in I. 8 below, cf. P. Tebt. 5. 227, note. 

4-5. Besides being very cursively written the first words of these two lines are 
smudged, but the reading is not really in doubt. «a(ta)Ao(yifov) seems preferable to 
xa(ta) Xo(yov), which would leave the sentence without a main verb. 
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A PAPYRUS DEALING WITH LITURGIES 
By HENRY B. VAN HOESEN axp ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


With Plate XX. 


This papyrus (numbered AM 8938 in the Princeton University collection) is of unknown 
origin. The fragment measures 7-6 x 83cm. and contains ten lines, Pl. XX. On the right 
the original margin is preserved. Four letters supplied at the beginning of line 8 seem to 
connect it with line 7 and to indicate the original length of the line as about 38 letters. 
The document lacks both beginning and end, but from the content of the extant portion it 
seems tu have been an edict or an official letter dealing with the assignment of liturgies. 
The chief importance of the document lies in the fact that it contains a clear reference to 
the album decurionum in Egyptian towns. Hitherto direct evidence for the album has been 
found only in Latin inscriptions of the Western Empire and in the Digest of Justinian. In 
Egypt and in the eastern provinces no reference to the album is known from municipal 
records', although it is apparent that such lists must have been prepared for official 
purposes and the lack of preservation or reference is purely accidental, Furthermore the 
document is significant for the classification of public duties as BouAeutixal Aevroupytas 
and Sportal trnpecial. 

While the fragment is undated, the character of the script seems to place it early in 
the third century, and the reference to municipal senators shows that it does not antedate 
the introduction of the municipal organization by Septimius Severus in a.p, 202. It may, 
in fact, be a copy of the regulations devised for the assignment of the liturgies in the 
period of transition from the old to the new system. 

When the municipal system was introduced into Egypt the senators would presumably 
be drawn from all living ex-magistrates (cf. Dig. 50. 3. 1). Their number, however, would 
not be sufficient to bring the list of senators to a hundred, which was the normal member- 
ship in the cities of the western provinces, In some cases a smaller number may Le found. 
At Thamugadi the album contained the names of twelve patrons and fifty-nine senators 
(Dessau, Ins. Lut. Sel. 6122). The charter of Tymandus provided for a senate of fifty, but 
the hope was expressed that the membership would be increased (BRuNs, Fontes iuris 
Romani, 34). Asa general rule the imperial government preferred to have a strong senate 
in the municipalities, since this body was responsible for the collection of the imperial 
taxes, and the larger the senate the more secure was the treasury. It is probable, therefore, 
that when the municipal senates were constituted in Egypt, the names of living ex- 
magistrates were supplemented by a hist of wealthy and influential citizens in each metro- 
polis, and from this supplementary list the quota of the senate was filled by the official in 
charge of its inauguration. 

Unfortunately both the restoration and interpretation of the new document are pro- 
blematical. Traces of words ending in -«q», or -ta, or -evor at the beginnings of the lines 
obviously offer a wide range of conjecture in restoration. The following is offered as a 


1 Cf, Procopivs, dnecdota, 29. 17, 19, 21 for a reference to the album decurionum at Ascalon 
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tentative solution. The document seems to deal with the liability to hturgies of men of 
senatorial fortune whose names have not yet been included in the album. If we are correct 
in assuming that the document dates about 4.D. 202, the period of transition between the 
old and the new system must have given rise to considerable confusion in the assignment 
of various public liturgies and magistracies. Apparently certain names had been proposed 
for the senate and the list had been forwarded to the official (the epistrategus /) responsible 
for the selection of candidates, but the final choice of names for the album seems for some 
reason to have been delayed. Some of the citizens, whose names were presumably on this 
tentative list, had been appointed to liturgies of a humbler character (dypote«at darnpeciat), 
and had apparently pleaded that citizens of senatorial wealth and rank were excused from 
such tasks. These men not only claimed immunity from the demotic munera on the ground 
that their rank excused them, but they also tried, apparently, to avoid senatorial liturgies 
for the reason that their names were not yet on the album. The latter plea is in accord 
with the principle laid down by Paulus (Dig. 50. 2. 7. 2): Is, qui non sit decurio, duumvi- 
ratu vel aliis honoribus fungi non potest, quia decurionum honoribus plebeii fungi pro- 
hibentur. 

In addition to the reference to the album decurionum this document also describes two 
classes of public service as BovNeutixal NecToupyias and Snpotexal Unpecias. In the Greek 
provinces of the Roman Empire and in Egypt public duties are recorded as ypetat, ém- 
Hérerar, épyaciat (anepyaciat), varnpeciat, or Aevtovpyiat. The last is the term usually 
applied to public mwnera, and it was even used with reference to magistracies (honores, 
apyxat) especially in later times when the latter became extremely burdensome and citizens 
sought to avoid them (PREISIGKE, Beamtenwesen, 14, but ¢f OERTEL, Die Lituryie, 6 t.). 
Possibly when the municipal organization was introduced into Egypt, official documents 
distinguished between Aecroupyiat and brnpecias, but ultimately the former was accepted 
by general usage to describe both forms of service. It is probable therefore that the term 
Snuotixy irnpecia found in this document is equivalent to dypotixy Aecroupyta which we 
find in papyri of the Byzantine age. 

Liturgies appear to have been classified and assigned according to four different prin- 
ciples, (1) the nature of the service, (2) the place of performance, (3) the wealth of the 
incumbent, and (4) his social status in the community. 

In the Code and Digest of Justinian liturgies are classified as munera personalia 
(which included the muneru sordida) and munera putrimoniorum (Dig. 50. 4. 18). The 
former were those which required a certain amount of personal supervision (or labour) but 
did not involve the incumbent in any pecuniary outlay. The latter included all those 
duties which required the holder tu contribute from his personal fortune either by direct 
expenditure of money or by furnishing supplies such as the provision of transport for the 
public post or by billeting soldiers or officials in his household. The munera patrimoniorum 
were necessarily limited to owners of property, but the muneru personalia could be assigned 
to all classes in the community. 

In the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander dated a.D. 68 (DITTENBERGER, 0.GI.S. 669) 
it is provided that citizens of Alexandria should be exempt from ywpieat NecToupyias, 
These liturgies probably refer to various public duties in the administration of the nomes 
and villages. Jouguet contrasts these with the woAutexal NecTovpyia: (cf P. Fior. 382 


1 WILCKEN (Grundzuge, 344) observes that the soderexai Aecrovpyiae mentioned in this papyrus seem to 
be contrasted with the munera putrimoniorum. Cf. also PSE T71. 
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dated a.D. 216) which were liturgies peculiar to the municipal organization of the Greek 
cities and of the capitals of the nomes after 202 (Joucuer, La vie municipule duns Egypte 
romaine, 98). This classification of liturgies is due to the peculiar organization of Egypt as 
a part of the Roman Empire and is not found elsewhere. 

In Egyptian records citizens are frequently classified according to their wealth as edropor 
and dopot with reference to their ability to perform certain liturgies (WILCKEN, Gr. 
Ostraka, 1, 506 ff.; Grundziige, 342 ff.; OERTEL, Die Liturgie, s.v. mopos; cf. P. Giss. 59). 
The requisite income for a certain liturgy might vary in different periods and in different 
towns. From P. Oxy. 1405 we learn that a form of the Athenian antidosis was adopted in 
Egypt whereby those named for liturgies whose duties were beyond their income might 
offer to surrender their property to their nominator in lieu of performing the liturgy 
(cf. the commentary of Grenfell and Hunt ad loc.). 

Finally the new document is of importance in classifying public service according to 
the social status of the incumbent. A parallel for this practice is found in the Digest of 
Justinian (50. 4, 3, 15): Praeses provinciae provideat munera et honores in civitatibus 
aequaliter per vices secundum aetates et dignitates, ut gradus munerum honorumque qul 
antiquitus statuti sunt, iniungi, ne sine discrimine et frequenter isdem oppressis simul viris 
et viribus res publicae destituantur. Likewise in Cod. J. 10. 48. 1 and 2 it is stated that 
men who have attained certain official rank should be excused from humbler liturgies. 
This fragment of papyrus shows that in Egypt a line was drawn between senators and 
non-senators in the assignment of liturgies. A similar distinction is found in Xanthus, a 
Lycian city, where there is a reference to BovAeutixad and Onporixar apyai (CAGNAT, 
IG.R.R. 3, 623). Since the line between magistracies and liturgies in the Greek cities is 
difficult to determine, it is quite possible that the term apxat is used for Nettoupylac in the 
Lycian inscription and that the distinction of liturgies as senatorial and non-senatorial is 
universal. The dyportxal Necrovpyia: are recorded in P.S.I. 86, 11 (A.D, 367-375) and in 
P. Lips. 65, 12 (a.p. 390). In P. Oxy. 1101, 24 (ap. 367) a distinction is drawn between a 
citizen of humbler means (8yportixis tUyns) and a senator (BovreuT7s). A reference to 
Snporixn and Bovdevtixy Aevroupyia may be found (restored) in P.S.I. 771 (A.D. 322): 
Trapékopat colt BeBaiav &:a Twaytos dro TavTwy Tdon BeBavace: kal KaSapav aro racns 
Snworex |ijs Kal TOANELTLKIS Kal Bovreutix[is Aevrovpytas «td.]. Here the reference is to an 
estate which is transferred with immunity from all civie and curial obligations. The ex- 
pression SovAevtixoy ppdvticwa and another restoration of 
found in P.S.L. 684, a citation of an edict, which, it may be noted in passing, also illustrates 
the assignment of senatorial liturgies by the local senate in the fourth or fifth century 
(...mpoordrres pndéva Bovrevtixoy povtic pa treed Oeiv] dvev ov[oluacias ths Bov- 
Ans...) Other evidence for the rank of the incumbents of the various Egyptian liturgies 
may be found in OERTEL, Die Liturgie (see the sub-section Soziale Qualijikation under 
each office, pp. 320 fh). It probable that there were certain humbler duties (munera 
sordida, cwpatixat AetToupytau, not necessarily limited to the “ Fronarbeiten” which were 


performed by the native Egyptians) to which law or custom prescribed that citizens of 
senatorial rank or wealth should not be assigned, 


Bovrevtix) devrovpyia are 
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Papyrus AM 8.938 in the collection of Princeton University. 
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TEXT, 


|R OG uc sawises reeds 
[eseskiece’ Bovreuti env aklay ef un mpotepov 
2 L 2 na a ’ 
(€vrerayuévot ev TO| Bovale]uTiex@ AevKoOpate 
[kai Ta émitaypalra(?) meprypadety TOY NeLTOUp- 


oe 


[yay tapavopuws(?) élriyepodow TO Tetpaa Oat 
[amoxpoverOat(?) tas d|npotixas vanpectas Sia Td 
[éyeev wolp[ous Bou]Aeutixar's, Tas dé Boudevte- 
[kas N]ecroupyias arroxpovegGat TO wn évTETa- 
[yOac ev Td] Td lv Bovrevtay Aeve@patt. Ppov- 
[Tecoy Orrws of TENOU uEvos TAS aTepyacias KATA TOV 10 


[vopor...]} 


TRANSLATION, 


Paes .those possessing senatorial rating(?) if not already enrolled in the senatorial 
album, and are illegally(?) trying to avoid the imposition of liturgies by attempting to 
evade(?) plebeian service because they possess senatorial means, and to evade the senatorial 
liturgies on the ground that they have not been enrolled in the album of senators. See to 
it that those performing their duties according to law....... 


NOTES. 


12. d&av (=rank, fortune): ef. 2. Fay. 125, 11 (pei{ovos a&ias yevéoPar), PREISIGKE, Warterbuch der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden, s.v. Cf. Bovdeurixy toyn, P. Lond. 1015, 1. 

3. Bovdreutike Nevedpare: the album indicum is recorded in B.0'.U. 288, 4, and the use of the a/bwin 
for laws and edicts is found in a Ptolemaic document (P. Hib. 29, 9. Cf Pacty-Wissowa, RZ, sv. 
album. 

4. émirdypara: this restoration gives an awkward word-order, but it seers to suit the general sense of 
the document. (Cf. PREISIGKE, op. cit. s.v.) mepeypdpew (=cireumscribe, avoid): cf. P. Ory, 1876, 5 (Bea 
Tis puyhs m. 7d xpéos...), P. Grenf. I, 82 (el ye BotAecGe ExOpav peyidny weprypapar), PSL. 92,16. The 
noun srepeypagy is used in a similar sense, especially in the Byzantine period (cf. PSL. 452, 13), 

5. 16 wepacda is an awkward repetition of émiyecpotow, but the reading is certain. 

6. Snporixis brnpecias : see Introduction. 

8. droxpotecGas (evade), though not found elsewhere in papyri in this sense, 1» intelligible. 

10. drepyacias is here synonymous with tanpecias, of. PREISIGKE, op. ett. SV. 

11. The document probably provided for the immunity of those who had complied with the law in 
performing their assigned duties. Cf. P. Oxy. 62. tous imnperodvras...ddiroupyrrous eivat.... 


NOTES AND NEWS 


To judge from what news has up to the present come to hand from Abydos, our 
expedition there is having a most successful season. The party now consists of Messrs. Frank- 
fort, Felton and Baly, for Dr. Hall, who very kindly undertook to spend some weeks there 
at the beginning of the season in order that the party might have the benefit of his know- 
ledge and experience of the site and the methods of the Society, is already back in England. 

In the cemeteries some interesting tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty have been dug, and 
among the best finds are a large stele of the reign of Sesostris III with a long religious or 
funerary text, and a fine painted limestone statuctte of the same date, together with other 
valuable stelae. Another group of tombs to the south of these last proves to belong to the 
Harlier Intermediate Period, Seventh to Tenth Dynasties, and has yielded button-seals, 
beads and amulets of the type generally associated with this period. 

The main work of the season, namely the clearing up of the problems connected with 
the Osireion, has only just begun. Preliminary trenches and investigations have however 
established one important fact, namely that the whole building was planned and begun 
by Seti I, probably as his cenotaph. This is shown by the fact that granite clamps used 
for binding the limestone blocks in the interior of the main walls of the Great Hall are 
inscribed with his cartouche. This is in itself a discovery of considerable importance. The 
massiveness of the structure which by some has been taken to indicate a Middle Kingdom 
or even Old Kingdom date is, as others of us have believed from the first, simply explained 
by the fact that it had to support the weight of about thirty feet of superincumbent sand. 

Mr. Felton is already at work in the temple of Seti making the complete photographic 
record of the building which is one of the principal aims of our work on the site. 

The installation of pumping machinery needed to drain the water from the rectangular 
“canal” in the Great Hall is now complete. Many of the huge blocks which still en- 
cumbered this portion of the building have been removed and all is ready for the clearance 
of the “canal” which will, we hope, produce decisive evidence as to the nature of the 
building. Since, however, the Great Hall is now known to be Seti’s work, and since further 
the innermost chamber, discovered in 1913-14, is inscribed with texts of a funerary nature 
in the name of the same king (Journal, 1, 164), there can hardly be much doubt ‘that the 
building is a cenotaph begun by Seti I and finished by Merenptah, whose inscriptions 
cover the walls of the sloping passage laid bare in 1911. 


It seems at present highly probable that we shall be able to hold our usual annual 
exhibition of objects found in the excavations. Time and place are not yet fixed, but 
the month will probably be July and we hope once again to be allowed the use of the 
rvoms of the Society of Antiquaries. 


NOTES AND NEWS Aa 


The usual series of Winter Lectures has been given this year at Burlington House. 
The following is the complete list: 


October 13th, 1925. Egyptian Literature, by A. M. Blackman, D.Litt. 

November 17th, 1925. Applied Science in Ancient Egypt, by Colonel H. G. Lyons, 
F.R.S. (Postponed from last session.) 

January 26th, 1926. Alexandria and Constantinople: The Struggle between Emperor 
and Patriarch, by Norman H. Baynes. 

February 16th, 1926. Early Arabian Tribes, by Sidney Smith, M.A. 

March 16th, 1926. Scarabs, by H. R. Hall, D.Litt. 


Colonel Lyons introduced a novelty into his lecture by showing specimens of Egyptian 
water-clocks and time measurers. We hope to print Mr. Baynes’ lecture in ectenso in our 
next number. 


Plate xt in Volume XI of this Journal, a map accompanying Mr. Murray’s article on 
Roman Roads and Stations in the Eastern Desert, was intended to be a folder but was 
unfortunately printed on an unfolded sheet. Its edges thus come uncomfortably close tu 
the margins of the page, and the unsightliness of this will be intensified by the trimming of 
the binder. We therefore advise readers to instruct their binders to mvunt this plate on a 
rather deep guard and to fold it. 


The fourth volume of the Theban Tombs Series will be ready in a few weeks’ time, 
and is of special interest in view of the recent discoveries at Luxor. The subject is the 
_ well-known tomb of Huy, the viceroy of Nubia in the reign of TutCankhamiin. Many of 
the scenes are published for the first time, and Mrs. Davies's copies display a degree 
of accuracy not found in the previous publications. There will be five magnificent plates 
in coloured collotype, and thirty-five more plates in line and collotype. The explanatory 
text, which will discuss the personality and career of Huy, and considerably amplifies our 
knowledge of conditions under TutCankhamitin, is by Dr. Alan Gardiner. The book will 
cost fifty shillings to the general public, but is offered to members of the Egypt Exploration 
Society for thirty-three shillings. A special offer is now also made tu members for the 
four memoirs of the series hitherto published ; these can now be obtained for the inclusive 
price of five guineas. Orders should be sent to the Secretary of the Society, at 13 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


The Society’s library at 13 Tavistock Square is being increasingly used, and becoming 
more fully appreciated. We have to thank various donors of books for their help in this 
particular branch of our activities. There are, however, still many regrettable gaps in our 
collection, while at the same time we have some volumes in duplicate. Perhaps members 
who have Egyptological books for which they have no further use would be willing to 
present these to the library for the benefit of other members. Those who possess duplicates 
might be glad to effect an exchange. Our secretary is always pleased to hear from such 
members, and will send the rules for borrowing books and the list of available duplicates 
on request. 


The otfer by Mr. Rockefeller of £2,000,000 to the Egyptian Government for the endow- 
ment of a museum adequate to exhibit the antiquities of the country is an event as 
important as it is amazing in the history of archaeology. We do not yet know exactly 
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what is envisaged by the donor, but it is quite clear that the gift will act as an immense 
stimulus to Egyptological research. Its first effect will doubtless be to relieve the con- 
gestion existing in the Cairo Museum. There is already a serious lack of space—the finds 
from the tomb of TutCankhamiin alone will require many rooms for their proper storing 
and exhibition—and the shortage is perpetually accentuated by the fact that structural 
troubles constantly necessitate some portion of the building being under repair and so out 
of commission, The main moral of the gift, however, is the immense educational value 
which is clearly attached by a far-sighted American to Egyptian antiquities, not only for 
Egypt herself but for the world in general. 


The first two fascicules of the Revue de Egypte ancienne, the organ of the new Société 
frangaise d’égyptologie, have lately appeared. They contain 132 pages of text and 5 plates, 
of which the first is a fine coloured half-tone of the beautiful Eighteenth Dynasty royal 
head in glass paste in the Louvre. Each volume is to consist of four fascicules, and the 
price of subscription is 150 francs for France and 175 for foreign countries in the Postal 
Union. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus: Introduction, Transcription, Translation and Commentary. By T. Erte 
Peer. Liverpool, the University Press, and London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. Price 63/-. 


The technical writings (“scientitic” is hardly the term} which have come down to us from Ancient 
Egypt deal mostly with the two subjects medicine and mathematics ; and the most representative 
document of the latter class is the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. It is in an excellent state of preservation, 
is about 17 feet long, and contains, in addition tu a long series of tables, nearly 90 problems and exercises 
covering a large part of the arithmetical knowledge and practice of the Middle Kingdom. It is thus of very 
great importance not only in Egyptian studies but for the general history of early mathematics. Nearly 
the whole of it was purchased at Thebes in 1858 by A. Henry Rhind, an English traveller and writer on 
Egypt, and after his death was acquired by the British Museum; some fragments, apparently broken off 
by natives when dividing the roll into pieces, were bought by another traveller, Edwin Sinith, and, with 
other objects from his collection, passed in 1907 into the possession of the Historical Society of New York. 
Shortly after their acquisition of the main papyrus the Trustees of the British Museum had lithographic 
plates prepared for a facsimile reproduction; in the publication, however, they were anticipated by 
August Eisenlohr, who in 1877 brought out facsimile plates accompanying a treatise, Lin Mathemutisches 
Handbuch der alten Aegypter, which until now has remained the only comprehensive treatment of the 
document. Not until 1898 did the British Museum facsimile appear, by no means an improvement on its 
predecessor!. Eisenluhr’s book, now nearly 50 years old, i» both antiquated and unsatisfactory in treat- 
ment: not only does it contain a quantity of wrong readings, translations and interpretations, and omit» 
the fragments in America, but also the explanations of the exercises are often complicated and abstruse to 
a degree which is wholly unnecessary in dealing with a mathematical system so simple in its principles 
as the Egyptian one. For many years a new edition of the papyrus has heen badly needed ; this want is 
now ably supplied by Professor Peet’s work. 

The volume opens with useful sections dealing with previous work on the papyrus, the date of the 
latter, and its contents. These are followed by others of a more general nature, which make the book 
an excellent survey of Egyptian mathematics as a whole, rather than merely the edition of a single 
document. That on the general character of Egyptian mathematics is the most important; it takes us 
into that strange world in which there is (on paper, at least) no such thing as ,';, for which? the only 
equivalent symbol is } 4, 7}, ; in which it is possible tv multiply directly only by 2, 10, 3, and }: where 
multiplication and division are performed by exactly the same operation; and where, in spite of these 
limitations, complex calculations are performed often with surprising ease and accuracy. With regard to 
the fractional quantities, Peet makes out a good case for the conception among the Egyptians (often denied 
by modern writers) of fractions other than 3 in which the numerator is more than 1, although the 
notation did not admit the expression of these in writing ; and he maintains that the method employed to 
add fractions in special cases was identical in principle with our use of a common denominator. The 
section “ Method of setting out the sums” contains a useful treatment of the technical terms and phrases 
used in the formulation, solution and proof of the problems. In the “Comparison of Egyptian mathe- 
matics with Babylonian” the interesting fact is pointed out that the Sumerians possessed a system of 
notation by position analogous to our own, 2 great advance over the Egyptian notation. The last of these 
introductory sections gives a useful account of what little the Greeks have to say on Egyptian 
mathematics. 

The translation and commentary, in which the rendering of each section is accompanied by a discussion 
of its nature, the arithmetical methods employed, special words, scribal errors, and sv on, are put in such a 

1 While Hisenlohr’s plates respect the divisions of the text, one might think that a blind man had been 
entrusted with the division of the British Museum plates. The latter publication was faithfully dealt with by 


Grirriry in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 11, 116-7. 
2 Such a symbol would doubtless seem to the Egyptians to be a mere evasion! 
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way as to be as clear as possible not only to non-mathematical readers like the present reviewer, but also 
to those who know no Egyptian. In the course of this part, however, the author brings out many interest- 
ing philological points, of which the most important, resulting from a new reading, is the taking the word 
for “hew much ?” (wr), previously unknown before Late Egyptian, back to the Middle Kingdom. At the 
end are 24 plates containing the complete hieroglyphic transcription of the original hieratic, with notes 
in which, among other things, the errors of the British Museum facsimile are pointed out; also a plate 
giving in facsimile the New York fragiments, which bridges the gulf previously existing between the two 
portions of the papyrus. 

The author is to be congratulated on a very able piece of work ; it may be added that the volume is a 
handsome small folio, of unusually tasteful appearance inside and out, and does credit to its printers and 
publishers. 

The rest of this review is concerned with a number of points in the volume which invite criticism or 
remark of a more or less technical character. 

Page 4. “Table of resolution of fractions with numerator 2” is not a very happy description of 
Pls. A-D. These tables are concerned with the division of 2 by odd numbers—a somewhat different thing. 

P, 5. Nos. 56-9 do not all deal with “batter of pyramid” ; 57 and 59B deal with its height. 

Pp. 6-7. Eisenlohr speaks (op. c7t., 1) of a ‘fleather roll of mathematical content” in the British 
Museum. It would be good to know definitely whether this document exists or not. 

P. 7. Iventure to include here, as not irrelevant to the matter in hand, two remarks on the Cuiro writing 
tablets as discussed by Peet in “Arithmetic in the Middle Kingdom,” Journal, 1x, 91 foll. :—(a) the work- 
ings-out of the fractions } and ;}, of the gallon on these tablets contain, as by-products, also the fractions 
4,4, 4, 4k, while & can be obtained by halving } ; since 3, }, 1, j; require no working-out, the possessor 
of these calculations has at his disposal all the fractions from 3 to 2;, except } and 7, ; and these were 
possibly obtained as 3 of } and 45 respectively. Thus the series of fractions chosen for calculation, namely, 
15, 775 75, is perhaps not merely fortuitous. (6)! dbid., 93, footnote 2, and 94; the correct amount, 
7, is given in three out of the four reckonings of } gallon ; in the fourth the fractions are illegible. 

P. 10. The Egyptians’ mathematics was certainly extremely practical, materialistic like themselves, 
but T cannot agree that “everything is expressed in concrete terms,” in view of the terms CA¢, “ quantity,” 


Pa 


Asyt, “ superficies,” written with ; ot remarks to p. 61). 
t 


P.12. Hbi hut, literally “to break-off from among,” the expression for “to subtract from ” (nos. 43, 50, 
54, 95, 64), hints at an idea of subtraction different from our own. I take it that if we form a mental 
image of say the subtraction of 3 from 9, we imagine the removal of the last three units composing nine 
(7 IS 1%), the first six (I? P18 [#15 T®) being left intact. But the Egyptian phrase seems to indicate that 
avy three units “from among” 9 could be taken away. 


The writing : for hbi in nos. 43, 50 is noteworthy. 


P. 13. Itis perhaps overstating it to say that division was accomplished by reversing the process of 
multiplication, In multiplying 7 by 5 and in dividing 35 by 7, the working on paper is the same, namely 
> 


\l 7 
2 4 
ee 


In the multiplication the result is obtained by adding the products of those multipliers which make up 5 
in the division it is obtained by adding the multipliers of those products which make up 35 
Pp. 13-14. Wh tp may mean “add cases (or instances)”; eg., uth : 


A tp m 4 (7) sow 3=“ add instances 
with 4 to? 3 times” =44+4+4=12. In a calculation nen 


1 4 
2 8 
4 16 


to one “case” of 4 is added 2 “cases” of it, then 4 “cases” of it ; and by a slight extension uh 
used of adding 3 or of a “case.” $ : 
ne 4, exnlanati aes wilcie : 

P. 14. 4 & dA hat B. Ps explinations of this interesting phrase are not very satisfactory, and there is 
another which he has overlooked. .Vis 2? hat 5 must mean literally, as P says, “summon 2 out of 5.” and 
. . : . . i > “ 
in this connection it should be pointed out that an expression 2 knt 5 (without nis), with sedans 3 “5 

“ wey Se Sy 


* R cannot mean “ with.” 


tp can be 


1 From my collation of the originals. 
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or 3, or any other meaning, does not occur ; Aut 51s then an adverbial cluuse dependent on «iS 7. Other- 
Wise it might be possible to translate “ formulate (2 out of 5),” although this would break down when the 
numbers are reversed, for “5 out of 2” means nothing, as P. implies. Now the answer to “ summon (or, 
call forth) 2 out of 5” is } J, or as we say, 2; and this is arrived at by the following calculation 


1 5 
= a 
ae 
Ba |S B 
15 5 


Here, by multiplying 5 by various fractions, we have “called forth” 2 (in the two parts 1% and }) out of 
it; and what has “called forth” this 2 out of it are the two fractions }, j',, which form the response to 
the command “call forth 2 out of 5.” To call forth 5 ont of 2 we proceed in the same fashion : 


1 2 
2 4 
NG l 


Out of 2 we have evoked 5 (in the two parts 4 and 1: and this by means of the multipliers 2 and }, which 
latter constitute the answer. The phrase xis 4 Ant B thus refers to the actual arithmetical process with 
pen and paper. 

Vis in nos. 44 and 56 seems to mean “call forth” or * formulate” the content from given data. Vis, 
“reckoner,” in no. 67 might have been mentioned in this connection ‘ef. also Lowery CL 167; Petrograd 
Pap. 1116 a, recto, 147°. 

For the subjectless Apr im in Berlin Pup. 6619, compare Urkundea, v, 30. 17: * There resulted (literally, 
Resulted in) the gods in the presence of Re”; and Derkmul Memphitischer Theolugie, line 53, 
(It) resulted in the heart 
“(It) resulted in the tongue 

P. 15. The word for “two-thirds” is shown by evidence at Saqqara, shortly to be published, to be not 
r 2, “two parts,” but rvi, “the two parts.” 

Pp. 17-18. The description of the Egyptian equivalent of the addition of fractions by common 
denominator might have been put more simply. In most cases (nous. 21-3, 32, 34, 36-8, 76) the reckoner 
simply divided the denominator of each fraction into the highest denominator (assigning 1 to the latter), 
quite regardless whether this was a “common denominator” in our sense or not ; if one of the fractions to 
be added was 3, he treated this as its reciprocal, 13. Z.g., in adding a series of fractions 3, #5, J5, 435; 
he would perform this process by putting under these fractions the numbers 7}, 2, 11, 1, respectively ; 
total 12, which is j4 of 120; answer, therefore, 7,. There 1s no need to believe that he consciously 
calculated the number of ;3,ths contained in each fraction, as P, considers ; it is more likely that he 
treated them for the time being as whole numbers (ef. note below to pp. 38 foll. But in the sa or 
“completion” reckonings (nos. 7-20) special rules seem to apply ; when } and } are added to the fraction 
taken, the “addition-number,” as one might call it, is 28; when ¢ and 3 are added, the “addition- 
number” is 18 (cf. remarks below to pp. 53 foll.). This disposes of all the cases except nos. 31 and 33, in 
which for some obscure reason the addition number is 1} times the number of the highest fraction, heing 
42 in both cases. 

P. 20. That the Ezyptian reckoner used tables for the purpose of taking two-thirds of a number seems 
to me quite doubtful. In the first place, no such tables are known before Byzantine times ; we might well 
have expected one in Rhind, if it were necessary. Secondly, it was perfectly easy fur a reckoner to take 
two-thirds of any number below 100 1n his head, by splitting up the number in question into not more 
than three parts, provided that he knew by heart (as no reckoner could fail to do) the 2 of about a 
dozen numbers, say of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 15, 21, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, of which all but 4 and 5 are chosen for their 
obviousness. Thus, % of 87 is 3 of 75, 9 and 3; of 50, § of 45 and 5; of 28, 3 of 21,6 and 1; and so on, 
Anyone will find that with a few minutes’ practice he can do this mentally with ease. In some cases there 
are short cuts by subtraction ; ¢.g., § of 29 is not only = of 21, 6 and 2 but also 2 of 30 less § (of 1}; 2 of 
74 is 2 of 60, 9 and 5, but also ¥ of 75 less 3 (of 1). Taking two-thirds of numbers higher than 10U by the 
same process is only a matter of extending oue’s repertory. 

“ His sole means of finding one-third of a quantity was to take two-thirds and then halve it.” This is 
surely an overstatement. The fact that halving two-thirds is his almost invariable method of arriving ut 
one-third on paper must not blind us to the other fact that the Egyptian, like evervone else, had ultitnately 
no way of arriving at two-thirds but ev one-third, I think that he used this roundabout method for 


} as a symbol of Attim.” 
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two reasons : first, that it was less trouble to acquire facility in taking two-thirds of a number, and to 
halve this when one-third was wanted, than to acquire the practice of taking both two-thirds and one- 
third mentally ; secondly, that the method has this great advantage, that you can easily check your mental 
arithmetic by adding the two-thirds and the one-third together and seeing if the total equals the number 
operated upon. In other words, the two-thirds affords a proof of the one-third step. That this method is 
adhered to with such simple numbers as 3, 9, will be due merely to force of habit. 

P. 22. ’Zét occurs Stat, rv, line 30 (not 130). 

P. 23. Although s3m¢ has the general meaning of “ working-out,” it certainly means “ proof” in the 
table of resulutions, where it would have Leen more helpful so to translate it. 

‘Irt mi kpr. For this phrase P. cites, apart from the Rhind Papyrus, (a) Urk., 1v, 121.14. To these, add 
(b) beginning of the rubric of Spell 125 of the Book of the Dead (best text, Vu), and (c) Urk., tv, L084. 4. 
(a) reads, following an appeal for the Atp rdi ni-Swt formula, irt mi hpr, mi att 7 Apu, Sintrw hat wd pn: 
Ask m t, bs-k m h(n)kt... 3 (b) reads art mi hpr m wsSht tn nt mst: dd-tw r pa wtb, tur...; while (c) is an 
appeal for funerary prayers to every scribe who is capable, who is familiar with and reads writings, etc., 
Sb3-n imi-r r ivt mi hpr, “and whom a master has taught to....” This last example shows the irt to be 
infinitive, as is indeed fairly obvious from the RAind examples ; further, the position of the phrase here 
disposes of any such meaning as “doing as follows!,” in fact it can mean only something lke “to act 
properly.” It is probable that Apr is subjectless sdm-f, ‘as occurs” in the meaning of “as (it) is done,” for 


we have an analogy in the frequent phrase in the Old Kingdom tombs Ne co , “get it done!” (ef. 


Ersan, Reden, Rufe und Lieder, 9). This gives us for the other examples, in which a procedure stands in 
apposition to it, “the doing as (it) occurs” or “as is done,” ze, “the proper procedure®.” We can now 
translate the other two examples: (a) “the proper procedure, according to what is regular, the recitation (/) 
before this stela, ‘Thy thousand of bread, thy thousand of beer...’” ; (b) “The proper procedure in this 
Hall of Truth : one shall recite this spell being pure and clean....” It is difficult to believe that in the 
Rhind Papyrus irt mi kpr does more than indicate the correct method with regard to some operation. 

P. 25. “The Aekat or bushel.” But a bushel is nearly eight times as much as a hekat, which is 
1,4 gallons! “Gallon” is a far better rendering. 

That fractions of a gallon other than the dimidiated series (3, }... 4.) were not tolerated is not the case; 
we have Adve}, Le., 334 gallons, not only in Rhind, no. 82 (called, p. 26, footnote 2, “a unique instance”), but 
also twice in Aahun, 15. 54, 55 ; further, 523 gallons, 3} gallons, 2} gallons, and 13 gallons (twice), Kahun, 
15, 50-3, 18. 3, 4. 

Footnote 4. Only no. 708 is wrongly reversed. 

P. 26. The special signs for 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 gallons (9 omitted in MOLLER, Hierat. Palaographie, but 
oceurring Hhind, no. 84) are doubtless all ligatures for groups of short vertical strokes, these ligatures 
taking a different course of development from those of the general numerals. It is noteworthy that in 
Rhind and the Middle Kingdom papyri the same special signs for 5, 6, 7, 9 are used for both gallons and 
arurae, except that Rhind uses ordinary 5 for arurae. : 

P, 33. H#t m here seems to be identical in meaning with ¢k m (literally “enter into ”), often used of 
penetrating in the sense of understanding: cf, e.g., Urk., 1v, 350. 13, 903. 13, 1194. 12; Ptah hotep, 615; 
Berlin Inserr., 11, 55; Rifeh, tv, 49. , Bese 

Spar here “to copy” a writing, not merely “to write.” Clear examples, apart from this passage, are : 
Denkmal Memph. Theologie, Sabacon’s heading ; Nu, 187a. 37 (rubric) ; Wet1, Décrets Royauz, Pl IV 1. 
In Ptolemaic times weakened to “to write, compose,” cf. Canopus 17, 34 = ypadeww. Oe 

“Ty the likeness of” (m sat r) ; better, “according to.” 

Pp. 34-6. The very fact that there was no uniform method for calling forth 2 out of uneven numbers 
is the reason why these tables (with or without justiticatory proofs) were in use. 

Pp. 38 foll. Why are the numbers of the first lines reversed in the translation in every case? Not onl. 
is this quite unnecessary, but it really obscures the meaning. Thus, where P. gives “Divide 2 by 7. 1B 2 
3th, } is Ath,” the original has “Call forth 2 out of 7. 1, 1k} 3.4,” that is “2 (calls he e : 
i (calls forth) },” the calling-forth fractions being written in red to make them as ualient as possible. aoe 

The proofs contained in this long table repay a slightly closer study than P. has given them at his 
1 The text continues with epithets ‘‘ calm, patient,’’ etc. 


+ M1 hpr apparently means “ properly ” also in Ebers, 67. 5 (add 30. 16), Bruescu, Worterb., 1341 cited by Peet 
? “7 Y , 
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book. In the first place, they seem to contain evidence of an interesting application of an arithmetical 
proportion. Let us take, to begin with, 2+7 as it stands in the papyrus’, We have, as proof that 1 calls 
forth 14 } and 34 calls forth } :— 





cr; & 
on! i 7 
Na» at 2 i 
\4 28 \4 28 


Here the 4 on the left indicates that 28 is + times 7, which is demonstrated on the right ; that 1s, the 
proof that 34 of 7 is } is that 28 is 4 times 7. The left-hand 28 should of course have been dotted (30). 


Another typical case is 2+27, where the proof that ,5 and 4, call forth 2 is? 


1 27 

2 1 1 

3 Ts ly 
2? des 1 
Ne bf 2 


Here the figure 3 on the left? evidently shows that 4; of 27 is 1} because 18 (the reciprocal of 4) is 3 (the 
reciprocal of 14) of 27; and the 2 on the left shows that J, of 27 is } because 54 is twice 27. In fact, the 


; : : ae : . 
author of this part of @hiad has grasped the proportion 2: y :: re _., aud has used this in his proofs 


wherever y is a multiple, or 3, of z. In 2+17 we have the instructive computation 


2 


loo 
20 
N38 ost 


ee te 


\4 ab 
Now according to our ideas {4 is not twice j but } of it, and so on; and it seets clear that the figures 
are to be interpreted: 17 and twice 17 are 51, and because 51 is 3 times 17, 3) of 17 is }. It was not 
necessary to dot the 17 and 34, turning them into their reciprocals, for these numbers are only steps to 


show that 51 is 3 times 17. But the fact is that wherever it suited him the Egyptian reckoner regarded 


: é Gy 1 
Lg as i see no. 61B, where as is called twice b and Dy is called six times -. In 2+41 we have 
x wy Qu x x 


? 6x 
1 41 
\2 a2 
Kt 162 
\6 sts a 
\8 oghix 8 


Here similarly the first three lines are only steps to arrive at the last two. The last but one shows us 
that 31, of 41 is 1 because 246 is 6 times 41, and 246 is 6 times 41 because 41 x 2=82 and 41x 4=164, 
2+4=6 and 82+164=246. Peet, however, prints the middle numbers in the last two lines as whole 
numbers, 246, 3285, showing perhaps that he has not quite grasped the nature of the calculation. The use 


2 T use + as aconvenient symbol in references to these tables, although the papyrus nowhere speaks of 2 
**divided by ’’ a number. 

° For the corrected disposition of the figures here, see below. 

3 The numbers that should properly be ticked here are not $ and 2, but j4 and 4, and similarly in a large 
number of cases. The reason for putting the tick to the outside number seems to be merely lack of space. 

4 Or, as I should prefer to write, c:y:: ¥:2@. It would be very much better to discard our fractional notation 
in translations or discussions of Egyptian mathematical matter, and to reproduce the original notation by writing 
2, 3, 47, etc., instead of 3, 3, dy, ete. In this way we should leave behind the non-Egyptian idea of a numerator, 
except with ‘‘ the two parts’ (our 3), which might be rendered as 2p or 2. We should also do well not to talk of 
the denominators of Egyptian fractions, but of their ‘‘numbers’”’ only; it would then be clearer why, to the 
Egyptian, 17 x 2=34. 

5 It would surely have been better to reproduce in the translation the fractions or whole numbers just as they 
are found in the original, and to have corrected them, if necessary, in brackets or in the commentary, rather than 
to have changed them without comment (see p. 38, 1. 5), which obliges the student constantly to refer to the 
transcription and the facsimile. P.’s corrections are, further, not consistent; contrast (by recourse to the 
facsimile) the translations of 2+19 and 2+21 with those of 2+99 and 2—101. 
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of the above-mentioned proportion may be the cause of the frequent omission of the dots, ey., in 2+ 21, 
where we have 


1 21 1 21 
\3 14 13 which should be \3 a 13 
\2 42 2 \2 + 4 


Here the copyist was doubtless thinking, as he wrote, that 3 of 21 is 14 and twice 21 are 42, and hence 
forgot to dot the 21 and 42. 

It must here be pointed out that the greater number of these divisions of 2 by 3 to 101 are badly (that 
is, illogically) set out in the papyrus—in all cases, namely, but 2+5, 7, 9, 11 (7), 18, 15, 17, 19, 23, 37, 41. 
The badly set-out cases comprise all those in which 2 1s called forth in the two parts 1} and }, and n 
addition nearly all those in which the first caller-forth is a high fraction either “found” or shown to be 


correct by applying the proportion 2: y :: : - One example will suffice : 2+27 should take the form 


1 27 ie 1 27 
5 7 1 whereas it is arranged . - 4 
NG as $ spe wate NB ok WG 
2 #® 3 Pe “2 & 2 


p 
ere 


The reason for this 1s either the copyist’s confusion with multiplication by 23, or else a desire to keep the 
initial dividend-numbers, which also serve as headings, as near the margin as possible, for ready reference ; 
or both. The proper arrangement of the figures is observed in cases where there is progressive reduction 
of the tirst number by $, },...or by 3, 3,..... Peet has corrected in his translation the faulty setting-out of 
the original in nearly all cases, but not in 2+21, 27, 51, 57. 

Although the proofs of this table are very various in their superficial appearance, three types account 
for all of them but three. These types are as follows :— 

I. When 2 is called forth as 14+4, the denominators of the two fractions required are respectively 3 of 
and twice the uumber operated upon. This relation is pointed out, which constitutes proof by the principle 

af 


1 2 Bd neh _ = ‘ od si 
Lys: F oS 2+21, 27, 33, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 99, and in principle 2+-93, belong to this class. 


Il. The number is reduced by either the }, },... series or the 2, },... series, until the first calling-forth 
fraction is reached. The remaining fractions are proved by the above-mentioned proportion, and by 
appended multiplications where thought necessary. This class includes 2+7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 37, 41; 
and 2+5, 9 really belong to it!. 

III. Proof of the first calling-forth fraction is omitted, being generally replaced by the word “found,” 
and the remaining fractions (except in 2+91, where both fractions are “found ”) are proved by the 
proportion. To this class belong 2+ 25, 29, 31, 43, 47, 49, 53, 55, 59, 61, 65, 67, 71, 73, 77, 79, 83, 85, 89, 
91, 95, 97. 

This leaves us with only 2+15, which virtually belongs to class I; 2+35, the proof of which is 
sui generis and obscure to me; and 2+101, which breaks entirely fresh ground (see note thereon below). 

The choice of the fractions employed in each resolution is evidently dictated largely by their 
convenience in calculations. For example, an even number is preferred as the denominator of the first 
fraction?; but if this would be paid for too dearly by the increase in the number of fractions required (as 
with 2+ 25) it is renounced. Facility in proving the fractions may be another factor. 

P. 40, 1. 5. The first “47 is a misprint for 7. 

P. 47. Surely the proof of 2+101 should be restored thus : 

fl lol 4 


\2 [202] 4 
\3 308} 
\6 606 I 


It is, as P. says, quite likely that the resolution-tables of the period hardly went beyond 2 +101, and 
any table has its limits, while numbers are limitless. What then is a reckoner to do when confronted ‘with 
a high number for which the tables give him no resolution? The Rhind resolution of 2-101, so far from 
being the lame and impotent conclusion that P. considers it, is of the greatest value acne in it the 


1 Because strictly speaking there should be a 3 before the fs in 2+5, and a 2 before the gs in 2+9 


é 2 1 
2 This rules out at once the use of the formula gree (see p. 35), which would give an uneven denominator 


for the first fraction in half the cases. 
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table furnishes the user, as a parting gift, with a sunple formula by which without further aid he can 
L L L 1 


perform all higher resolutions, with eave if not with elegance, namely, 2+.2= a sa at ea Ly, 
v2 Be be 
aa 2 1.1 etl 
2+ 267 =a). shy cht ade. This formula is more cumbersome than ee rer where @=-—~ 
= LE pa 
(by which 2+267=;}; zs!+,) but is certainly more manageable, and requires only the modest (and easily 


5 
checked) multiplication 22, (r+2r=) 37, Gcx2=) 62. 

P. 50, middle. The division of 1 loaf (no. 1) ix perhaps given as a wodel of the method to be employed. 
Division of 3 and 4 loaves was perhaps omitted because the answers could be obtained from doubling the 
divisions of 6 and 8; division of 5 loaves may have Leen omitted as being self-evident. 

P. 53, no. 4. The noun xt, the same word as the femmine “indirect genitive exponent!,” seems to 
mean primarily something very abstract like “being,” or better, the German Wesea, Thus with suffixes 
atk, ut-f, ete. (independent pronouns), deca Wesen, sein Weven, 1e., “thou,” * he.” This meaning was not 
early lost sight of; in Réind, no. 49, we have nt-f pw om $it, “das ist sein Wesen in Oberflache.” (The 
aisba-form of this, nti, originally “be who belongs to existence,” means “he who exists?) Vt pur here, in 
nos. 4 and 6, must however mean, as P. says, something like “this (per) is it (nt,,” which agrees with the 
Ebers passage (99.5): “Every member of his has its vessels, (Z est it (the heart) speaks through the 
vessels of every limb’—where pu functions as copula. I cannot agree with P., however, that the 
equivalent use of n¢ and mitt in these Rhind passages helps us much with the Stauhe passages, where xt 
van hardly mean anything but “ fact” (a sense very near that of “ existence”): “Is it the fact that I have 
opened his door?” and “Is God ignorant of what he has destined to be known? How is the fact /” 


: . : <>] a 
No. 5. Is the mitt really such a puzzle? Restore os and take oP an error for 
a a 
Q) g , which is required here. The scribe was apparently uncertain which to write throughout 
a <— 


Y eons : < 
this group (nos, 1-6); ¢f. = almost certainly Zrt mé{¢t] again, in no, 4 (ignored in the trans- 
a Zo 


<p> : a é aay he 
lation), and Q Fa , with omission of as in q 5, in no. 6°, The scribe may have been led 
a —_ a 


astray by the occurrence of mitt pw at the end of these problems. 

P. 56, no. 14. This bungled calculation would be correct, and in place (see below) if the quantity taken 
had been ¥, (with common denominator 28) instead of jk. 

No. 15. Not only would the existing answer be correct if the quantity taken was A, 33,, but the 
quantity taken here would then conform with the others in that the first fraction would be a multiple of 
the second; further, the common denominator, seen from the first column to be 28, requires the 


denominator of the second fraction to be 224, 2, 28x 8. The sign YR is not ‘an abbreviation of the 


3, Dis 
verb thi, ‘to be wrong,’ ‘to err,” which at this period is still written dh ; it stands either for the 
verb #t, “to be defective,” or its causative “to falsify” The same abbreviation Peusant, BI. 105, and ef. 
VogEtsane, Aommentar, 94. 

P. 57, nos, 18, 19. The reckoner evidently knew well that to get = of a fraction with even denominator 
you take half as much ayain as the latter, and dot the result—a simple “ dodge.” Note that except with 
3,4, $, which have special signs, the first fraction taken is undotted (Ze, stands as a whole number) in 
every case but two in nos, 7-20; is this from the scribe’s preoccupation with the next step ? 

Pp. 53 foll. (nos, 7-20). P. regards these “completions” as experimental calculations in which a 
fractional quantity is taken, its } and } or its 3 and 1 added to it, and the result recorded when this 
happens to be an aliquot part. Quite another view seems to me to Le possible :— 

(1) The calculations contain many mistakes, and it is therefore not too arbitrary to assume that there 





1 The semantic connection between the two uses is well seen from a compound hke nt ksb, which can be 
equally well rendered ‘‘ Rechnungswesen ”’ and ‘“ what belongs to reckoning.’’ 

2 For Sst-eny rh ct. Berlin Leather, 1/8. 

4 Which stood in nos. 1, 3, we cannot tell. 

+ The sign in Prisse, 1/3 is surely § merely, as elsewhere with thi in that MS. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xIt. ly 
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are also one or two mistakes in the sequence. No. 8 is obviously out of place, for, being of the 1+3+4 
type, it belongs among nos. 16-20. If we further put the faulty no. 9 at the head of the list, and accept 
Ps clearly correct emendation of it ($+ 1), then we have, after nos. 14, 15 have been corrected as 
indicated above :— 

A. A series of nine “completions” which are all additions of $and } to the quantity taken, in which 
the common denominator is 28, and m which the quantities taken follow a descending order of magnitude! : 
4 


. 3,354, 2. dys sk, ck, with a correspondingly dimidiated series of totals, 1, 4, 3, 4, 3,4, dy, a3 and 

B. A shorter series, falling into two sub-groups (nos. 16, 8; nos. 17, 18, 19, 20), which are all additions 
of % and 4 to the quantity taken, in which the common denominator is 18, and in which the quantities 
taken again follow a halving order: $,4; 3,4, 7s, dy, with totals 1,4; §,4,4, 7b. 

(2) P. says, p. 55, footnote 1, “The ignoring of the fact that to add to 4 number its third and its two- 
thirds is equivalent to doubling it is a further testimony to the experimental nature of these calculations.” 
But it is out of the question that any Egyptian reckoner could possibly have ignored this most elementary 
fact. Nos. 16, 8, 17-20 must have had some other purpose than merely to double fractions in this 
roundabout way. It would seein that in nos. 7-20 we have two sets of completion tables, arranged—in the 
archetype—in a progressive sequence to facilitate reference, some of them furnished with proofs by 
common denominator, each calculation being intended to furnish a number of useful data. To take a 
simple case, no. 18: 


» 

1 2 
2 12 
3 u 
1 al 
ny 18 

Total - 


supplies answers to the questions : what is 3 of } 7 what is } of }? what is 13 of }? what is 14 of 4? what 
completes } to 4? what completes 3 to }? what completes jy. to $7 what completes any two of these to }? 
P, 58. Are the two groups, nos. 7-20 and 21-3, so different as P. declares? In no, 21, for instance, the 


reader is told to complete 3 7; from 1, “e., to find what completes 3+ 1; to 1: answer} J. But this 
information might conceivably have heen found in the preceding group, from a calculation 


3 10 1 


oy 


mee 


3 10 15 
Tota 1 
The reader would then have picked out his two }rds and his 7;th, and have seen in a moment that he was 
left with } ';. But in the absence of such help, he is here shown how to solve the problem for himself. 


iN in the sentence Skm m X m ¥ is probably the not infrequent enclitic which follows an imperative ; 


the translation is thus “Complete x from y!” “What?” in such a sentence would almost certainly be 
dam, placed at the beginning, compare in-m dd Sw, “what says it!” in nos, 35, 37, and Kahun, 8. 24. This 
view is supported by no. 23, where stm is certainly in the imperative. The interrogative m as subject of 
Sdm-f at this period would be very abnormal, if indeed possible. 

Note the two constructions stm m and kin 7. The difference is perhaps hardly brought out by P.’s 
“complete into” and “is complete up to.” I would translate $4in Xm 1 as “ complete « from 1,” “e., 
taking 1 ax the source of completion, and km 7 1 as “is complete up to 1,” with P., Ae. adds up to 1. 


= 
P. 59, no. 22. “ Majority” brings out the meaning of == as “excess.” 
o~< 


P. 61. P. says of Ch¢, “(mathematical) quantity,” that it “is a good example of the concrete nature of 


Egyptian mathematics” because it means literally “a heap.” But the determinatives indicate the opposite 
. Ios. “ 4 os : —— 

of anything concrete ; Ai si is “quantity” in quite a general sense, like tf iN l fas 
tbo 


“ surface.” After all, some of our own technical terms reas i Aan ; 
su all, have a sufficiently humble origin, e.g., cylinder, 


cube, trapezium, mass, “literally” a roller, a player's die, a small table, a cake. 

P. 63, no. 28. One could translate “% coming in (m ¢k) and (later) } going out (m prt).” The abbreviated 
writings AA or JA Ao for ¢k prt are frequent in religious texts of the New Kingdom, e.g., Urkunden, 
Iv, 464. 15, 1193. 2; Prenn, leserr. Hi¢rogl., 1, pl. 9: SHarpe, Egn. Iuserr., 1, 106. 6, Here the infinitives 
follow the preposition m, as is normal with verbs of motion. 


1 Expressed here in modein notation for clearness. ? Undotted in the original 
ginal, 
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P. 66, no. 30. The translation “10 is 3,45 of what?” is preferable, as not ve. iN but J K 


is the writing elsewhere in this papyrus (nos. 35, 37), and iu this period, for * what /” “ who ¢” beginning 
asentence. Hpr-n, “has become,” probably means merely * is.” 

Dd Sw, “he who says it,” which is common in mathematical problems (here and in nos, 32, 35-7 ; 
Kuhun, 8. 24, 28), is quite remarkable. Why sv and not 4¢/ 

P. 72, no. 35. The much-discussed iu? As?-hul spw 3 or hkst,...daei mh-kuvi will perhaps bear a few 
words more. 7fw-2 33-42 is certainly perfect : “I have gone down 3 times” and not present, as P. trans- 
lates ; verbs of motion in the first person singular of the pseudoparticiple are frequent in narratives. The 
geminated form is a problem not elucidated by reference tu SETHE, Verbyim, 1, 116% for the two other 
examples which S. cites are probably both participles in non-verbal sentences: “The things (berries) 
which go down (come forth)...are like... But the existence of the yeminated pseudoparticiple with verbs 
II gem. (op. cét., 106) may throw some light on the matter. The difficulty in translating this passage in 
the past has been the failure to see that “I” is a quantity which changes with every step: “I (7) have 
gone down 3 times to the gallon measure, and a third of me (4) bemg added to me 32), [1 131.) become 
(or, return) complete.” It is a moot point whether /\ @ here is an auxiliary “become” or really “return.” 


«<u 5 : F q ‘i 
P. 76. O@ here is probably Sdiz-f pw, in which pr often has to be translated “for.” P.’s state- 
a 
ment, p. 77, 0. 1, that “there are uo passive examples known? is wrong; cf Vebsend, 17, 10, 19, 20, 
Vu, 18. 23-4. Uren written “27 also in no. 64. 
a 


P.77. The “backbone,” which is the literal meaning of 7, is itself a series of part» (vertebrae), and 
thus the word might very naturally be transferred to mean an arithmetical series uf parts. 

The interesting word tnw is derived from the verb twa, stated by SETHE, Zeitschr. A uy. Spr. 57. 38, 
to mean “to strike.” In Ebers, 101. 13, this meaning is precluded by the determinative —<_5 as with ten 


in Rhind), and there it evidently means “to rise”: “As to moving-up (= caren f) of the heart, that 


is that it displaces itself away from his left breast, so that it r/ses above its foundation (aikt!) and moves 


away from its place?.” The other examples quoted by Sethe seem to mean “to rise” (with hostile meaning) 
ns 


a «4 es sot on a A aaN 
or “to raise.” Cf, further, rane} ooo, “swelling” or “rising,” Auhun, 7. 39 ; Loran 
connected with the rising of the Nile, DrMICHEN, Tempel-Lnschritten, 1, Pl. 81, le 23. The meaning © rise” 
gives us for the noun ¢twnw something like ‘‘superiority ” in the seuse of “excess,” or possibly “rising” in 
the sense of “ (arithmetical) progression ” (ef. no. 40°%. 

It is not clear whether ¢ 100 n 3? 10 means “10 men have 100 loaves,” or * 100 loaves among 10 men ” 
with n (_1_.) distributive as after pis. 

P. 80. “Volume” or “space,” rectangular unless otherwise stated, seems to be the meaning of 4¢ here. 
Another occurrence of this word, differently written, in which the sense “container” is imposnible, is : 


= 
“The Lady of Darkness!...whose height is uot known from her breadth, A AP iN oS] a 


coe VL QS. whose extent in space for volume) is not ascertainable,” Vu, 146. 23-4. 
ae o 90 


Nos, 41-4. The words A3#t pu r-f etc. are translated by P.: * This is the amount that will go mto it in 
quadruple-hefat, namely (or, viz.:) hundreds of quadruple-Aedut of corn.” The correct translation is 


1 For this word ef. Zettschr. f. ig. Spr., 45. 116. 

2 The next section deals with the opposite case in which the heart * sinks, and stay» below.’ 

3 It is possible that twovm comes from a coalescence ot both dwn and twn, for while the Bohairic form 
indicates dwn as the original, the meaning of Two?M, * raise,’’ ‘*rise,’? agrees better with én than with dwn, 
which means rather ‘‘to stretch out.’? This idea receives some support from the late mixed writings 


&, A Zeitschr. f. ig. Spr., $5. U8, =, So yy, ibid., 8.19, os , ibid., 10. 121, and 
Ann 


MPAA 


a a 6 F 
the remarkable writing Piankhy, 108; Se bs. ; KS ‘stretch out (wings),’? DumrcHeN, Temp.-Insehr., I, 


63. 2, 99.18; Breescu, Dict. Géog., 1385. 
* Referring to a pylon. 


17—2 
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surely “what goex into it in quadruple gallons is « hundreds of gallons of corn.” Pw is in the correct 
position for either interpretation ; lut the apposition assumed by P., who supplies “namely ” or “viz.”, is 
rather forced (we should expect an ia or another pw—cf. nos. 75-8), and there is only one mention of 
quadruple gallons, not two. 


Nos. 41, 42. A Ol xe ae fan. Af probably imperative, as often: * add its half to it.” 

P. 81. “Amount” suits every instance of r/¢ cited in this passage. It is not * obvious” at all that it is 
derived from rh, “to know,” for rt is masculine, as is its later form pwuye, “measure, quantity,” and the 
t is therefore hardly the feminine ending. It comes probably from a 3 rad. root rht>pwuye, “to measure,” 
intrans. “to suffice!” 

No. 42. The writing 70-10 for “10x 10” is noteworthy. 

P. 86, par. 3. H?-n is not relative but finite sdm-n-f, for it is preceded by “a container”; but this does 
not affect P.’s remarks on the meaning. 


é \\ : P : : ; 
The reading | » was proposed, as an alternative to & i, by Eisenlohr (op. evt., 95, 131, 261), 
: aac 
and is undoubtedly correct. One meaning of Stuvt 1s “ to collect, gather together,” and it is sometimes 


written without {. cf. nue grt —— =} | mdt pw, “and it is not a (mere) putting of words together,” 
Urk., 1V, 973, 12, and, with probably a different meaning, | ah I, Brecscu, Worterbuch, 1341. The 


a 
verb oS foe was apparently [Vac inf. (compare toorte with mocte, etc.), and the ending \\ for 


the infinitive of the causative of this class is quite regular (ef. SErHE, Verbiin, WI, 715). Stuti-f pre in three 
out of its four occurrences in Rhind refers to the product of a multiplication, and in the fourth (no. 60) it 
refers to the quotient of a division, and it seems probable that the word means arithmetical “ product ” 
and “quotient,” both of which are usually arrived at in Egyptian arithmetic by “putting together.” 

P. 88, no. 47. It is hardly necessary to emend the teat here. We can translate: “If a seribe says to 
you, ‘Let me know jy (of 100 quadruple gallons) when at becomes a rectangular or a circular volume’....” 
This gives an atmosphere of futurity to the whole section, and it 1s therefore quite possible that we are to 
read <> and not “ditto” in the lines that follow: ° yg will be i0 quadruple gallons” (cf. lu-f r &mr, “he 
will be a friend”). ; 

Nos. 49-55. I feel that in a mathematical treatise #h¢ would be best translated (with Eisenlohr) by 
“area” or “superticies,” and rht-f m sht not by “its area in land,” but “its amount in eae 


P. 90, no. 49. The word Qa fl Wes (cf. | poe Stit, 1. 293) may be connected with 


isu, “exchange” (written l | Sw Nu, 112. 3), and may therefore mean “converting” into area 
from given dimensions. aie : 

Footnote 4. The scribe has wrongly written the special sign “6° used for ururue. 

Pp. 91, 94, nos. 51,52. R rdit ifd-8. Sera, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten, 119, takes ijd here as a verb 
translating “um es viereckig werden zu lassen.” That a verb ifd existed is shown by El Bersheh, 1, 14 6, 
where we find it in the pseudoparticiple. . ee 

P. 91. “The striking phrase ‘ This is its rectangle.’” The phrase is discussed at length on p. 92, but 
it does not occur in the papyrus. P. is doubtless speaking of + rdit ifd-é, oe 

Spdt. “The pointed (figure) ” does not necessarily refer to a triangle with short base and sharp vertex ; 
for all triangles have at least two “points” (acute angles), and many have three. Thus there o be ‘6 
etymological difficulty in applying the term Spdt to all triangles. ° 

Tp-r. “Base” of a triangle is surely a purely relative term, depending entirely on which way up a 
geometer sets his figure. In the RAind diagrams the tp-r is on the left. With isosceles triangles ¢ 5 is 
pees ee ees ”; with right-angled and scalene triangles it was fadhiars ne side 
subtending the right angle and the widest angle res ively ; wi i “ig Sey ape 
the sides. With the Aff it is clearly the ade ogee he chee ae separ 


1 Cf. SprecELBeRG, Kopt. Handwirterb., 106. 
* Perhaps the h?kt was regarded as always having its two slo 


ping sides and their an i.e., as bei 
truncated isosceles triangle. : pcre tas 
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ryt. There can be no reasonable doubt that this is equivalent to what we call the “height” of a 
triangle. That the geometricians of the Middle Kingdom were stupid enough to calculate the area of a 


triangle by the formula ae length of another side 1s hardly conceivable. To the Egyptian, however, the 


idea of “height” would be strange in this connection, for not only did triangles, to his concrete mind, 
mostly lie flat on the ground, but further the mryé¢-dimension runs horizontally in his figures of triangles. 
I suggest that the mryt is a pair of lines forming a right angle with each other, one of them mecting one 








MRYT 
TP-R 
G vert 
MRYT 
TPR ITS REV TANGLE 
i H5K 
TP-R Hk 
am 
Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 


end of the ¢p-r at right angles thereto, the other jommy the vertex, or, with a trmmeated triangle, the 
line (48k) opposite the tp-7 (Fig. 1). This view has the following points in its favour :— ‘ 
() It explains the words r rdit id. In no. 51 we are told to take half the @-r of a triangle 1 
order “to give its rectangle” or “to cause it to be rectangular.” By taking the half-way poiut, and drawing 
a line parallel to the mryt, we at once get the desired rectangle : Vig. 2, A. With scalene triangles the 
same occurs, provided the mryt is set out from that end of the ¢p-r which is farthest from the apex 
(Fig. 2,8). In no. 52 we are told to umte the ¢p-r and the /7/, and then to take half the total, “to give its 
rectangle.” By following these instructions yeometrically we get what is obviously the rectangulation of 
the truncated triangle (Fig. 2, c): for if the two sloping sides are equal, a» probably they always are (see 


above), the line drawn from the point jaenig parallel to the mryv/, will meet one end of the 23. 


(b) Such a pair of lines forms a convenient way of ascertaining the length ,or “height ”) of a triangle, 
besides forming part of the rectangulation which is to follow. 

(ec) It perhaps explains why the diagrams give the length of the mryt uot inside the triangle between 
the tp-r and the apex, or 23k, but over the triangle. 

(d) Lastly, mryt means a “ quay,’ and a quay, seen in section, consists of two lines forming a right 
angle, levelling up a sloping line (that of the river-bank) to the horizontal, which is exactly what our mryt 
does}, 

It may be objected that this mryt is not shown m the A/é/nd figures, and that we are told nothing 
about drawing lines. But the writer is coucerned less with geometry than with arithmetic, and he leaves 
the phrase 7 rdit ifd-§ unexplained, confining himself a> closely as possible to the numerical processes. 

Pp. 93-4, Mr. J. H. Cole, of the Egyptian Survey Department, informs me that the methods of 
calculating the area of four- and three-sided fields exhibited by the long Edfa inscription are precisely 
those used by Egyptian natives to-day. I am unable to find out if there is still any native method 
innocent of the “nisba” (our 7) for calculating the area of a circle. 

P, 96, no. 55. The phrase Abe set 3 (un) Pht hut shit 5 can only mean “to subtract 3 ururae from 
5 fields,” and the problem therefore is : given five areas, how much must be subtracted from each (equally; 
to make up 3 arurae? It is found that what calls forth 3 out of 5 is $ 4, or $ arura, 10 cubits-of-land, 
which is of course the answer. Ps translation “To divide 3 setué of land into 5 fields” is not tenable, and 


1 That the mryt-dimension is expressed by the phrase ml x ir mryts, ‘*.r cubits upon its mryt,” and the 
hgk-dimension similarly, while the tp-r-dimension is expressed by ml xm tp-rs, - x cubits in its tp-r,’”’ like m pu f, 
m key f,m Shu f in nos. 43, 44, m wh3-tbt, m pr-m-ws, Shd, m Sntt, m key vn hve, 56-60, 1s a small point worthy 
of attention. 
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means something quite different, although it suits the working-out and the answer equally well, Similarly 
with no. 54. 

Pp. 97 foll., nos. 56-598. There is no doubt that P. has rightly identified the wh?-tbt, the pr-m-uwS and 
the sfd with the length-of-side, the height and the batter of a pyramid respectively. IWA8-tbt probably 
means “what the base requires (in length),” ¢b¢, “sole of the foot,’ being a most natural word to use of the 


under-side of an object. Pr-m-ws will mean “what goes (straight) up from the @ (lca The exact mean- 
ing of 7 here is unfortunately obscure ; meaning a sacred chamber in a temple, the word occurs in the 


a Saat! 
writings ell , GREENE, Fourlles, Pl. 6, 1. 21; Sl , DuicHEN, Tempel-Inschriften, 1, Pl. 47, 1. 7; 
CI Co 


cf. further “thou shalt open the >—> : over (7) the Ennead, to see the mystery of what is in 


it (the Ennead),” Lacav, Textes Religteus, 20. 10, 13. If the pr-m-w8 was a line going vertically from the 
centre of the base to the apex, w§ might possibly mean the sarcophagus-chamber, which normally lies 
under the apex, though below ground-level and thus not a satisfactory starting-point for the height-line ; 
but if the “height” was regarded as a vertical line rising from the edge of the pyramid (cf. mryt, above), 
w§ will have to be sought near the lowest casing-stones. Sd will come from kd with the sense of “to turn,” 
and will mean the “deflection” from a vertical line rising from the edge of the pyramid (perhaps the 
deflection from the pr-m-2%). 

In the five problems dealing with pyramids, one of these three data hay to be ascertained, the other 
two being given ; in three cases the batter is to be found, in two cases the height. Any modern book of 
this kind would have done the thing completely, requiring the student to find also the length of side, the 
height and batter being given. That no such problem is included here is further evidence of the entirely 
practical aims of the Egyptian mathematician ; for who would be such a fool as to decide on the height 
and batter of a pyramid before he had settled how much ground it was to occupy ? 

P. 98, last paragraph. Is the result “illogically ” stated in cubits, or are not cubits understood in the 
formulation of the problem? The latter seems much more likely in view of the concrete nature of these 
exercises, Cf. no. 57, “a pyramid 140 in length-of-side and 5 palms 1 finger in its batter,” where “ cubits” 
must be understood after “140.” 


P. 99, bottom. "Jer iv occurs also in no. 86. 5. Cursive 0 » as in no, 67. 3, suits the traces after 
ANA 
oS 
peeneed 
we then have tw ir mh pn ssp *3 pw, “ while? as to this cubit, it is 7 palins,” as though to warn us that it is 
not the “short cubit” of 6 palins ; if this is right, we must emend in no. 56 je (ir) mh pn ssp 7 (pw). 


P. 100, no. 59. The last words of this problem are possibly a corruption of ge ty a) 
a e 
and side as they stand, 


| here, and also what P. regards as an “unusual form” of INN after the saine word in no. 56. In 58 


No. 598. 7 palms, not “7 spans.” The batter in no. 59, taking the height 
would be 2 palms, 14 fingers, not “24 spans.” 

For “a pyramid of 12 (cubits),” meaning, of 12 cubits in length (of side), ef. the Turin specification of 
the tomb of Ramesses IV, Journal, 1v, 134 foll., where “of x cubits” is the regular expression of length. 

No. 60. The determinative CI of iwn by no means makes it clear that a structure is t 


oe a meant ; ¢7. 
ey a And the same writing occurs Ebers, 58. 8, in “the pillar is fallen into the water.” 


P. 104, no. 61B. Tit gbt. P. considers this to mean “aliquot part” and to be synonymous with dz in 
no. 70. This is very unlikely, on the face of it. I believe that 23 got means an uneven fraction, 3, 4, 4, ete 
For 3 of an uneven fraction must be expressed in Egyptian by two fractions, which is what wears told to 
do here, while to treat an even fraction in this way, by taking “its double and its six times” (e 
5 of 4= y's 3g) is foolish, since all that is necessary is to take 1} ties the number and dot it (e.g., 3 of i=). 


: W“ 
1 ¥5-¥ here perhaps transferred from the Late Egyptian e[| ae: how much !”’ appended to adjectives, 


U 
aN 31 i § 3 i i 4 Ye. ys ‘ 
ae iS (\ ie {confusion with 7s). Misprinted ‘+ Ssp 4°? in line 5 from bottom of the page. 


4 ‘Iw before ir, here and in no. 62, seems to have circumstantial force, difficult to 


bring out in i 
Urk., 1v, 366. 13 it is however an instance of the tw used after oaths. oe meen 
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a short cut that was certainly known to the reckoner (cf, note above to nos. 18, 19)!. Note further that an 
uneven fraction, 4, is taken to illustrate the rule. Thus @¢ will mean “fraction” m general, but tt gbt an 


¢ * * : . - . . . 
“uneven fraction.” The exact meaning of i jx in this connection is not easy to determine ; its use 


Anastast Iv, 10. 1, of a year that is not even with the natural seasons may be relevant, also its use in 
Anastast 1, 6.7, of being “out” or “short” in accounts. We ¢i#¢ in Kahun, 8. 50, cannot mean ‘Sone 
fraction,” which in Middle Egyptian would he ¢2(s)t wt or wtt in A(3 4. 

P. 104, no, 62. Probably “this bag is (customarily) bought for 84 rings,” not “has been bought,” 
iw sdav-tw forming paradigm with iu-f Sd. 

P.105. Hpr-hr m 4 didi-k n Gt nbt. To translate “the result is 4, whieh you assign tu each metal,” 
assumes an abnormal use of the relative. Why not “the result is 4; you assign (that) to each metal”? 

P. 106. The interpretation of 1. 9 as containing §dm-f pw: “for one multiplies,” or “id est, one 
multiplies...” is doubtless correct. 


The writing Q | eae with the abstract papyrus-roll and plural strokes (in the singular) is remarkable, 





In Bulak Pap. 11 it is also written QI ; elsewhere the writing is Qi cy. Is st? in Rkind and 
1a 


Bulag 11 a non-concrete unit of value? I find no evidence that the word means “ring.” 

P. 108, no. 64. Note the use of Ar: “you are to subtract ¥ gallon cz respect of each man.” #Hr is else- 
where used thus in similar contexts ; ef, *ah5...0 respect uf one of these days,” Sv, 1. 287, 800; “ giving 
him a white loaf in respect of each one of them,” 2bid. 290, 307, and «7, 294, 298, 299. 

Here, and in nos. 70 and 71, occur non-verbal sentences containing both m and pe, which seem to P. 
“redundant, either » or pw being unnecessary.” I think he has not fully understood the structure of 
these sentences. In no. 64 we have: “10 gallons of barley among 10 men ; the exces» of each man more 
than his neighbour in gallons of barley, it is 2.” In no. 70; “As to the requirements of a unit of bread in 
flour, it is y!, 4, gallons and 1,0.” In uo. 69 we must emend the corresponding sentence by adding a per 
at the end ; as it stands it is faulty. The sentence in no, 71 means “it is a strength of (m) 23,” with a 
somewhat unusual position of pe. Pfsw m ¥ in no. 70 is perhaps a full writing of pfsw .Y in no. 69. 

She. Another occurrence of this difficult word, Lebenside, 139: “death now seems to me like a 
revelation(?) of heaven, like a man who attains(!)? thereby to what he was ignorant of.” Also obscurely 
Rifeh, vit, 51. In Rhind the meaning seems to be “to dnclude the last man.” 

P. 109, no. 65. “You are to add up the crew, result 13.” I doubt that rmit Gor means “the crew” 
here. Apart from the facts that it is (pr that means “crew,” and that rmtt ist is Late Egyptian, the point 
is here that there are only 10 men, but that as 3 of them receive double rations, the first step is to treat each 
of these 3 men as 2 men, and then see how many “men,” each receiving an equal ration, we now have. 
The answer is 7+6=13. These fictitious 13 nen are referred tu as rmtt “pr, but to bring this out in 
translation is beyond me. Evidently pr here is the verb * to acquire,” “take possession.” 

P, 111, no. 68. ’Zr 7 sp 12 in line 7 of the text is hardly “ Multiply by 12.” It connects what precedes 
and what follows: “...making in corn 34 ,); gl, gallons 15 ro, which makes, by 12 times for the first, 
8 times for the second,” etc.—then follow the calculations. 

Footnote 1. The cases cited from the Shipwrecked Suilor are graphic only. 

P. 112, “List of these” Swi,“ surmmary” rather than © list”; Swh= “to collect.” 

P.113. Hrt in nos, 70, 73, 76, “ requirement ” rather thau “ content.” 

P. 114, P. considers the equation “de =noest “ phonetically far from satisfactory.” It is quite sound; 
we are dealing here with one of a class of biliteral words which in the nominal forin possess an internal y 
lacking in the verbal forms and not written in any ; cf. Chw, * food” =oesn ; Sv, “call” =oeruy 5 wd, 
“stela”=ovoert ; nhw, “fornicator ”=moesr ; fs", “lord” =s0erc. 

P.118, no. 71. Dpn-tes r pfSwr m. Dp is written with the same “strange determinative” bers, 98. 17 


- SS 5 
(noted by Eijsenlohr), where pilules for »weetemmny the breath are called q ras 1. In Kbers 
t 


! Against this it may be objected that 3 of } are actually stated in no. 61 to be j, J,; but this expression is so 
unnecessary as practically to amount to a mistake. Everywhere else in /thind 2 of an even fraction is expressed in 
one term. 


? Emend vi to x or 


AN 


Ko 
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102. 9 the word “taste” is written in the normal way, q > Sh. and it is very probable that in 


Gg x ah we have a different word. Any translation of the Rhind passage containing the verb “taste” 


makes more or less nonsense, for tasting does not affect the strength. A meaning “to make mild” would 
suit both cases : “it has been weakened to what strength?” and “mouth-sweetener”; but the determina- 
tives do not indicate this sense.—Pfsw m for “what strength?” with m, “what,” in apposition to pfsw, 
seems to me just possible. 

Pp. 118-19, no. 72. The last sentence gives a good sense if we take the pw as having the words after 
ud dd a-k for antecedent, and put stress on “450” :— If you are told ‘100 loaves of strength 10 are 
exchanged for a quantity of loaves (of strength) 45...’ then you shall say, ‘That is the exchange of the 
100 loaves of strength 10 for 450 loaves of strength 45,.’” This gives point to the “the” before “loaves.” 
I doubt whether Sdin-f pw would be found with passive édiu-f (so-called §dmz-/). 

P. 122, no. 80, I would translate: “As for the measuring-vessel with which one measures-out! to the 


4 wo? , 
clerks(?) of the storehouse ’ Td e es P. says, unknown as a measure of capacity ; on the 
1 


other hand we have Q#i m dbf * to measure out with the measuring-vessel” in dbh pa heyi phrt tn inf, 
“this measuring-vessel with which I shall measure out this medicine,” Hearst Med. Pup., 14. 1, similarly 
ibid., 14, 1 again, 14.2. For the verb 43? determined with © when used of measurements of volume, 
cf. Bisstne, Gem-ai-hai, 1, Pl. 23; 0, Pls. 9, 12; Lepsius, Denkm., 11, 103; Peasant, Bl, 104 (Asw, “the 
measurer”); fee. de Truv., 5, 86; further Siét, v, 9, where we must translate “I caused my town to live 
as one who measures by the gallon.” 

The dbh perhaps contained one gallon; the size of the measuring-vessels used in the Old Kingdom 
reliefs suits this, and it gives weaning to the heading of no. 80 in connection with what follows. 

Sn. The rendering “slave-prison, ergastulum” (due, I believe, to Gardiner) is surely only secondary. 
Primarily it is clearly at most a warehouse in which wares are prepared as well as stored; in the New 
Kingdom large numbers of foreign slaves were drafted into the temple warehouses, but these were only 
incidentally prisons, and it is less misleading to translate “ warehouse” in all cases. 


a 

P. 125, nv. 82. For /\ aww Ss. Co, “poultry farm,” ef. now Zeitschr. 7. tig. Spr., 59, p. 9.9 of Scharft’s 
transcriptions. ania 

No. 83. Sentences of the type ir XY, F pic cannot correctly be translated “if x is y” ; they mean “as to 
uz, it is y.” We must therefore render here: “ As to the food of 4 ro-geese of the pen(!), it is one Afnu of 
Delta-barley ; requirement of one ro-goose, s gallon, 3 ro. As to the food of a ro-yoose which goes into the 
pond, it is 'y sly gallon, 2 ro of Delta-barley (or) one Adu for one bird.” Why the word Atmyt “must be 
wrong” I cannot see ; it may be a word for © pen,” or more probably a collective, cooped birds 7 
no need to agree in gender with the vo-goose. > 

The whole of 83 looks more like a farmer’s memoranda than a mathematical exercise. 

P. 128, no. 85. It is certain that we have here an early example of the enigmatic writing, 


and has 


28 ; - , and not 
‘a mere random group,” for nearly all the signs are found in the enigmatic writing of the Eighteenth 
So 


and Nineteenth Dynasties, aud the values of most of them are well established. The passage 

in as follows : ase 6 sr UU] “ Z... “aco : 
w/t S Oni i oco3ZG (lA. As a, tentative 

interpretation I suggest whk 0 hpyt?...... 


NX 
Wy 


f mit rht-n-f, “ Interpret this strange matter which th ibe NN 
- Qin], : e scribe NN 
wrote ??...]... according to what he knew.” The following is the justification of this a — ; 


, - 5 3 : 
PA not known to me elsewhere®, but ef. wh¢, “to fish” ; wh, “to interpret,” is well known. Wek, 
) Literally, with which is measured-out; heyw <hisu. 2 Read 


4 
criptions over their doors. 


> Even the little magazines in the mastaba of Mereruka are referred to as sn€ in the ins 
4 The amount lost seems to be uncertain. 


> Cf. hpp(y)t, * strange things,’’ Garprser, Admonitions, 97, where, however, all the examples have double p 


s al oceurs in enigm. writing with value jon, which gives no sense here 
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cf. Serax in NortHamPton, Report on some Excavations in the Thebun Necropolis!, 9*. [\-=t, cf. SETHE, 


BS S&S ho 


12*, cm=A, ef. Co a abe = proper name MM3}-i-nktw-f, Leyden Stela V 932. 4>,,: for the value 
co 
p (from pnw) cf. SurHs, 4*, no. 22, where Arp seems to be the only possible reading. WY = l IF of. 


Serax, 10*, 111 with ordinary value in enigm. writing, ¢f. SETHE, 7*, no. 188. i not known to me in 


enigm. writing ; value might be wd, wd, wt, d or d. = 8, 3, SETHE, 11*, X not known to me in 
enigm. writing; value might be s (from sw?), com (varies with or) has values n (SETHE, 11*), x 
(DEVERIA, op. cit., 67), h (see above). ‘A- J, SETHE, 8*. Spy for Q 1s common in late enigm. writing, 


but I cannot point to an earlier instance. ©, value uncertain ; might well ber. It occurs several times 


in Leyden V 93 and Louvre C. 653. (} value uncertain ; most probable value & (from A¢). It occurs 
Leyden V 93. ma value ¢ in late enigm. writing ; occurs SETHE, 7*, no. 153, in damaged context. 
c= = 2, see above. “iP =f, cf. Serne, 8*. 


P. 129, footnote 4. IS (ste) is omitted, if at all, before a @ and not after it. 


Footnote 5. There is no need to take irt as anything but infinitive in the Sdmt-f form. 


PLates4, 


In the transcription considerable liberties have been taken with the original disposition of the calcula- 
tions. This is very noticeable in Pls. A-D, where figures that in the original stand under the “‘title- 
number” are pushed so far to the left that the organic structure of the calculation, already badly treated 
by the scribe (see note above to pp. 38 foll.), is destroyed : extreme cases 2+ 33, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 85, 87, 99. 
In sympathy, perhaps, with the scribe of RAind, who had to squeeze his calculations between narrow 
rulings, P. has allowed himself insufficient space, with unfortunate results. 


mM 
Pl. A, 2+19. <=> or 6 missing over rit twice in 1. 2, and over @M ttt in last line. 2+21: % and 2 
on the right need the tick. 
Pl. F, no, 3, 1. 2, ; but <a> only in the facsimile, Pl. E. 
a 


Pl. H, no. 22. Not LS paar but O\ <>; of. no. 79 and Kahun, 8. 62. 
= 


Pl. R. “618” missing to left of 61. 
PL S, no. 64; Pl. T, no. 68. The word 2, “barley,” is wrongly transcribed , aT instead of 


carry 
Pl. U, no. 70, left, line 10. Read I. 


a 


ao 0 : ‘ 
Pl. W, no. 79; Pl. Y, no. 84. Read y aur not y an at this period. 


Pl. W, no. 81. For | earn which gives no sense, read » oS 


PI. X, no. 82B; read ihr, Ne ? No. 85: facsimile has QAIJ1, not —ty1. 
1] L Trt 


1 Cited hereafter as SeTHE. 
2 The clearest reproduction Devirta, Mémoires et Fragments (Bibliothéque Egyptologique, v), Pl. 2. 
3 Published Drvénta, op. cit., Pl. 1; NoRTHAMPTON, Op. cit., Pl. 12; both publications incomplete. 
4 T have made no systematic collation of the transcription with the facsimile. 
BatTrTiscomMBE GUNN. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 18 
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Thebes: la gloire @un grand passé. By Jean Capart with the collaboration of MARCELLE WERBROUCK. 
Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth. Brussels, Vromant. 1925. 


M. Capart, with the collaboration of Mlle Werbrouck, has published a very fine ouvrage de luxe in this 
volume, which is published as the firstfruits and in the interest of the “Fondation Reine Elisabeth,” 
which he has created at Brussels. In noble format, splendid typography and a reproduction of photographs 
hors concours, the book challenges comparison with the great works of the kind produced elsewhere. There 
are no fewer than 257 illustrations, for which M. Capart has chosen the finest photographs he could find, 
illustrating practically everything of interest at Thebes—temples, tombs and landscapes. And in his 352 
pages of text he has written a description of the monuments of the great city of the past as we see them 
now in the light of modern Egyptological knowledge, that very completely covers the whole ground. 
Those who turn over its pages to refresh their memory or to explore previously unknown ground cannot 
fail to derive interest and pleasure from the perusal, while the student who desires to acquire additional 
knowledge will not be disappointed. Like others of its kind, its size and the heavily leaded paper necessary 
for the satisfactory printing of the half-tone blocks makes weight unavoidable ; but it can be said that for 
one of its type the book is surprisingly light. Still, the tome (for it is nothing less) can only be read at the 
table or at a stand-up desk : it is too heavy for armchair reading, and the absence of binding makes it 
impossible to use without care lest it should fall to pieces of its own weight. This defect, and an additional 
one in the absence of an index, are regrettable, especially the latter. But these are the only two faults we 
have to find in a very fine book, well worthy of acquisition by those who like a fine book on a most 
interesting subject. It is difficult to say more of a volume of this kind : good wine of so popular a vintage 


needs no bush. 
H. R. Harn 


Manuel @archéologie egyptienne. 1. Les éléments de Varchitecture, par G. Jéquimr. Paris: Auguste Picard. 

1924. 

The volume under review is, to judge from the title, the first part of a complete manual of Egyptian 
archaeology. Whether the author intends to provide himself and his readers with illustrations on the grand 
scale of his L’architecture et la décorution dans ? Ancienne Egypte for the volumes to come we have yet to 
see; at any rate his decision on that point will materially affect the value of the work, for in this first part 
he depends very largely on that fine selection of photographs to illustrate his points, this notwithstanding 
a generous supply of line drawings and a number of reductions from the Lurchitecture, ete. in the text. 
M. Jéquier obeys his title very conscientiously. ements for him are no more than the individual members 
which go to make up the body of a building. These he traces froin the ground upwards. Beginning with 
the materials themselves—wood, earth (including bricks) and stone—he proceeds to describe in detail the 
development of foundations, walls, pylons, gateways, windows, stairs, columns and pillars, architraves 
roofs and arches. To complete the building there are six more chapters on the accessories, namely the doe 
sarcophagus—whose raison @étre in a book strictly devoted to architecture is based not so much on ‘ 
comparison of its features with those of other architectural forms, as on the fact that its function is to be 
“une véritable maison” (p. 327) for the dead—altar, obelisk, stele and certain statues. The inclusion 
of these objects, however necessary to the completed building, seems sufficient justification for reproach 
when we find that in four hundred pages the author has not included a single complete plan of an Egyptian 
temple. But perhaps it were better not to complain till we have seen the second volume. In the Giecuesiox 
of the details thempelves at any rate there is very little scope for additional remarks except when recent 
excavations have produced entirely new material. Such of course is the case as a result of the discovery of 
the shrine of King Zoser, and of the colonnade and mastabas by his pyramid. Even the minutely worked 
out chapters on the columns which form the most important thesis in the book now require revision in 
order to take the fluted column as far back as the Third Dynasty. M. Jéquier has viven us for the first 
time a complete classification of the Egyptian orders, and it is difficult to believe that his classification can 
ever be further elaborated. He distinguishes ten ditlerent types of column, the last of which, the “composite 
coluinn,” is itself subdivided by twenty-seven varieties of capital. In regard to pillars, of hick three types 
are noted, an important point is made by emphasizing the divorce between the gulls and Caryatid forms: 
in the Osiride, though the figure is often of one piece with the pilar, it stands clear ' 
and therefore serves no architectonic function, in contradistinction to the C 
support. 


from the architrave 
aryatid which acts as a true 
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M. Jéquier’s method is to give the facts and to be as sparing of comment as possible. He does however 
frequently allow himself the satisfaction of an artistic judgment, to quarrel or agree with which is the part 
of the reader rather than the reviewer. But possibly this appreciation of the beauty of Egyptian monuments 
may account for the fact that while his knowledge of the vagaries of all works in stone appears to be infinite 
he has barely done justice to the brick structures. This cannot be entirely excused on the plea that some 
of our most recent discoveries of such remains are not yet published. The German excavations of the years 
immediately preceding the War and our own of two seasons after it at Tell el-‘Amarnah were already pub- 
lished in some part before M. Jéquier wrote. Yet, to take a single instance, there is no mention im the 
discussion of drainage (p. 53 ff.) of the elaborate washing arrangements with runnels to carry off the waste 
which are a common feature of the middle-class house at El--Amarnah, Again the method of roofing over 
mud-brick houses is not mentioned at all. One might note other small points of ormssion, such as the 
common device for the decoration of ceilings by painting a vine growing on a trellis. In a work which 
sets out to cover so wide a field some omissions must always occur; but M. Jéquier should hardly have 
dealt so summarily with the brick-work, even though it Is found in such comparatively sinall quantities. 
The important point is, however, that M. Jéquier has covered the field of stone architecture with a 
thoroughness for which all students of Egyptology must be grateful to him, One may add that its value 
in this country would be greatly increased by translation; the frequent use of difficult technical terms 


often makes it slow reading. ; 
S. R. K. GuanvILle. 


G. Sopay: Kitub Quudtidu l-Lughaté l-Magriyati l-Qubtiyu, Cairo Unst. Frangais) 1925, vol. 1, pp. 255. 

This is a Coptic grammar in Arabic by one of the very small band of Coptic scholars which has arisen 
receutly within the Egyptian Church. It is intended to provide a sound knowledge of the language in 
accordance with the methods of scientific philology as generally understood in the western world at the 
present time and to initiate the Copts into the results of recent research, the life-history of the language 
being treated in the light of its evolution from ancient Egyptian. The book is a valuable and useful con- 
tribution to Coptic studies as presenting in a collected form the work which has been done for some years 
past by Mallon, Stern, Steindorff, Spiegelberg, Sethe, Griffith, Murray, and Crum (¢/. pp. 1-2), but its 
peculiar character as an effort to bring those studies to those who still use Coptic as their liturgical 
language and to raise up in the Coptic community a new generation of students equipped for the study of 
the history and literature of their Church inevitably calls forth a strong feeling of sympathy for Dr. Sobhy’s 
undertaking, the fitting product of a life which, in spite of active professional duties, has been so largely 
consecrated to the loyal and filial task of securing the literary heritage of his own people. 

The book is well printed and of convenient size. It deals with the Bohairic language, but constantly 
refers to the Sa‘idic for comparison, as well as to the ancient language, a knowledge of the hieroglyphic 
characters being presupposed. 

The treatment of the phonology (pp. 18 sqq ) is particularly interesting a» indicating the pronunciation 
of Coptic in the services of the Church at the present day as compared with the transcription of proper 
names and the transliterations in the texts published by Casanova (Ball. Iust., 1, 1-20) and by Galthier 
(Bull. Inst., v, 87-164) as well as the Wadi n-Natrin which Dr. Sobhy has prepared for the forth- 
coming edition of Wadi n-Natrin texts commenced by the late H. G. Evelyn White. C7 Sopxy, 
Pronunciation of Coptic in the Church of Eyypt, in Journal (1915), 15-19. Here we note that ied a 
ore where no doubt c is taken as having the modern Egyptian sound, though both a and @& are 
also given as equivalent to c (palatalised): the older transcription was al @ before a, 0, u, and =e 
before ¢, 7, ag in TEWPTIOC = amy and vap=j: e= or b, not S, we. explosive not aspirate. 
tH or 9 and T=; this d sound for t being common in mediaeval and in modern Greek. 
= 5 or er qaus: x= or 3, S=—, ager or 6. Nis given its true sound as Persian or Turkish — 
a sound which does not occur in Arabic, The writer shows that Boh. ©, @, 9¢ often=Sah. 1, n, x, 
eg. @di-Tas, Qai-tay, Ke-KeE, but it is not clear whether the modern Eyvyptian can distinguish between 
the aspirate and explosive, at least in the dentals. The change of & to & and of § to 9 is one of the 
characteristics of Egyptian Arabic, and the occasional and inconsistent use of 2) and § in mediaeval 
Egyptian manuscripts indicates that it is not a modern development. Probably, in reading Coptic, no 
difference is made between @ and 7, save that the latter is often sounded d which @ is not, and possibly 
none between n and Q. 

18—2 
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Pages 35—-204 give the accidence which is set out clearly and plainly. It might be even clearer if a 
general summary table of the tense formatives were given. These pages are illustrated by references to 
the historical evolution of the forms and in this perhaps it is the best and completest manual at present 
available and should be a work of reference for European students of Coptic who can command a working 
knowledge of Arabic. 

Pages 205-232 deal with ga3 which (partly) corresponds with what we generally call “syntax”; the 
arrangement of the sentence, the nominal and verbal sentences, and the connection of the parts of the 
sentence. 

Pages 233-237 contain three passages from the prophets in Bohairic, Sa‘idic, and Fayyumic (Akhmimic) 
set out in parallel columns. This is a most useful and interesting addition. 

Pages 238-253 contain supplementary notes on the transmission of the consonant sounds of ancient 
Egyptian and their representation in Bohairic and Sa‘idic. 

The appearance of such a work suggests that in the present generation of Copts there are some who 
are turning to a serious and scientific study of their ancient language and this is indeed a most hopeful 
prospect. 

De Lacy O’Lzary. 


Psalterii Versio Memphitica e recognitione Pauli de Lagarde. Réédition avec le texte copte en caractdres 
coptes par O. H. E. BursuestEer et E. Dévaup. Louvain, 1925. 


Just fifty years have elapsed since the publication of the last critical edition of the Coptic Psalter in 
the Bohairic dialect. In 1875 Lagarde produced his Psalteriz Versio Memphitica, which was immensely 
in advance of its predecessors and was based on a collation of six manuscripts. It had one great dis- 
advantage in that it was printed in roman characters instead of Coptic type, which rendered it most 
troublesome and, to the Coptic scholar, irritating to read. Mr. Oswald Burmester and Prof. Eugéne 
Dévaud of Fribourg have now prepared a new edition of Lagarde’s work, printed in the excellent Coptic 
type of Louvain. And they propose to follow it up with new editions of the other extant books of the 
Bohairic Old Testament, if sufficient support is forthcoming. They have also in preparation a companion 
volume to the Psalter containing the variant readings of all the MSS. known, which now number fourteen. 

In 1900 Swete in his Introduction to the O.T. in Greek pointed out the importance of the Coptic 
versions for the study of the LXX. and the necessity of accurate editions as the foundation; and it is 
much to be hoped that financial help will be found to enable this scheme of work on the text of the 
Bohairic 0.T. to be completed. The first volume containing the text of the Psalter is ready and can be 
obtained on application to E. D., Case postale 64, Fribourg, Suisse. Price 15 frs. Swiss. 


H. THompson,. 


Scénes de la wie privée dans les tombeaux égyptiens de P Ancien Empire. By Prrrre Monvet, Strasbourg 
. vos . . . y 
Librairie Istra. Oxford, University Press. 1925. 8vo. Price 100 francs. " 


In 1887-8 Maspero lectured at the Collége de France on the agricultural scenes of the Old Kingdom. 
He had already dealt with this theme in 1878 and collected his: material into book-form, but the book 
never appeared. The lectures of 1887-8 were put into continuous form and published in 1888 in the first 
fascicule of the second volume of his Etudes égyptiennes. In 1919 Erman collected and published his notes, 
which he had accumulated over a period of many years, on the short legends, exclamations, songs, etc., 
which accompany many of the scenes in the Old Kingdom tombs!. These two studies cover only part of 
the ground. Maspero’s was confined to agricultural subjects, whilst Erman’s dealt only with the speeches 
and not with the pictures or their explanatory legends. Dr. Montet has now produced a work which 
embraces every aspect of these Old Kingdom scenes. He aims at interpreting and explaining the actions 
or processes depicted, the explanatory legends accompanying them, and the utterances of the persons as 
well. The works both of Maspero and of Erman appeared without illustrations, The present vi 
tains an illustration of almost every scene represented, in twenty-four good collot. 
text-figures. 

For students who have to carry out their studies in spare time or in places far removed from the great 
museums and libraries (an ever-growing class), this volume is of a type which is of the greatest utility. We 
do not all of us possess, ready to hand, the ponderous tomes of Champollion, Rossellini, Lepsius, Mariette 
and others, and it is a great buon to find the best material conveniently collected from these? scattered 

l Reden, Rufe und Lieder auf Griiberbildern des alten Reiches. Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1919. 


olume con- 
ype plates and forty-eight 
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sources into a handy compass, and with a general accuracy which inspires confidence. Dr. Montet has 
availed himself of all the published material, but has supplemented this by a considerable use of his own 
copies and photographs. 

In dealing with Old Kingdom texts the defects of our standard fount of hieroglyphic type are very 
apparent. This type was cut very largely from late inodels, when the signs had often undergone consider- 
able moditication. Dr. Montet has wisely discarded many of these inaccurate types and has had new ones 
made from Old Kingdom models to take their places. The frequent use of three different determinatives 
to express a collectivity made up of different elements! often reveals the limited resources of printed type. 
We now have several new mammals, birds and fishes, as well as other objects, to supply these deticiencies. 
Some of these new signs, however, are scarcely an improvement on the old: such is the hippopotamus on 
p. 16. 

The book is well printed on good paper, and is conveniently arranged, but the text is not free from 
misprints. On p. 175, for instance, the determinative “== is twice used instead of Se. On p. 223 
TAIN is transcribed 42/3, and on p. 190 “absence” is mis-spelt. The sign © (generally used for ©) 
owing to some defect in printing, looks like Q (Sné) almost wherever it occurs. I believe that the deter- 

4A J 
minative of mndt (p. 281) should be ae and not a as stated. The word mzdt, as I shall show in a 


forthcoming article, is an anatomical term meaning “ cheeks.” The meaning of the expression Nagy 


ges aaa 


is appropriately called out to a man who is blowing the furnace down a tube with all his might. 


The index is very complete and valuable. 


must be something like “blow out your (lit. his) cheeks, mate!” and it 


Warren R. Dawson. 


The Vaulted Tombs of Messardé: an account of some early cemeteries of Southern Crete. By StTéPHANos 
XantHoupfpgs, Ph.D., Ephor-General of Antiquities in Crete. Translated by Prof. J. P. Droop, M.A., 
with a Preface by Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S. Liverpool University Press, 1924. 

Dr. Stéphanos Xanthoud{des, who is not only Ephor-General of Antiquities in Crete, but is also Keeper 
of the Candia Museum, is, as Sir Arthur Evans says in his preface to this book, well known to all Minvan 
archaeologists as an honoured colleague. His work in the archaeological field has always been of the first 
class, and it is of especial interest to Egyptologists because it has largely been concerned with remains of 
the early ages of Cretan civilization and has resulted in the discovery of various apparently early con- 
nections with Egypt. The well-known Koumésa figurines, published here by their discoverer on his Plate IV, 
were hailed at their first appearance as presenting an amazing similarity to predynastic Egyptian figurines 
(see Journal, 1 (1914), Pl. XVII, 1: ef my Aegean Archaeology, Pl. XIV, 1, where, by Dr. Xanthoud{des’s 
kind permission, they were first published), although more recent research obliges us to put them con- 
siderably later in date than the latter. And now Dr. Xanthoudides presents the Egyptian archaeologist 
with further comparisons that go far towards stabilizing the theory of early Cretan connection with Egypt 
that was first adumbrated many years ago by Sir Arthur Evans, has since been so notably reinforced by 
his cogent arguments and those of the late Mr. Seager derived from the work at Mochlos, and now has to 
be accepted as a commonplace of archaeology. Sir Arthur Evans discusses the matter in his preface, and 
on pp. 128-130 of his volume Dr. Xanthoudides sums up the evidence on this point derived from his 
diggings, which is well worth the attention of Egyptologists. They would say, after studying this evidence, 
that during the predynastic and Old Kingdom periods, the comparisons point perhaps as much to Nilotic 
origin for some of the elements of early Minoan culture as to commercial connection, though connection 
niust have been continuous from the predynastic age on. It seems to have been accentuated under the 
First—Third and Fifth—Sixth Dynasties. In the latter period the resemblances are remarkable, and we 
can already see (I would myself add) in Egypt the repercussion of the Aegean culture in the Egyptian 
button-seals and, a little later (under the Twelfth Dynasty), the adoption of the Aegean spiral to ornament 
Egyptian scarabs. And when we see the spiral returning to the Aegean with the characteristic Egy ptian 
addition of the lily-flower at the spring of the volutes (P.S.B.A., XXX1, 1909, 222), the full tide of influence 
and counter-influence on the arts between Egypt and Orete has set in. The point need not be laboured 
here. It is amply proved. Relations with the East, with Anatolia and Mesopotamia, are much less apparent. 


1 Cf. Lacat, Ree. Trav., 35, 60. 
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There is a seal-cylinder of about 2000 s.c. from Babylonia, and the Minoans no doubt derived much of 
their knowledge of seal-cutting ultimately from Babylonia; one can see Sumerian ideas in art-motives and 
inethods here and there (as for instance in the carving of stone vases in relief: the Hagia Triada vases of 
L. M. Lare descendants in Crete of the Babylonian carved vases of the Gudea peried and earlier); but 
compared with that of Egypt, the Eastern influence was negligible. 

Dr, Xanthoudides’s discoveries were mostly made in the Messard, the central plain of Crete, and 
tuwards its western end where the plain slopes gradually down in the broad vale of the Mylepotamos 
to the bay of the southern sea that faces westward at Dibaki. This broad and fertile portion of Crete 
must always have been the seat of a large and settled population ; we find it ruled by princes who erected 
palaces that rival Knossos at Phaestos and at Hagia Triada; we now see that it was possibly the oldest seat 
of the new-incoming culture-elements from Egypt which (probably later) penetrated to Knossos and to 
the north-east cuast, as at Mochlos. There are several small harbours hereabouts that no doubt saw the 
first Nilotie landings, and served as the ports for Egypt in later days, Sir Arthur Evans has recently 
discovered traces of the ancient Minoan road that led hence to Knossos. Most of the fiuds were made in 
the stone tholot or ossuary-tombs that are characteristic of the early period, and it is these tombs and 
their contents that are described by their discoverer in this volume. The idea of the ¢holos was no doubt 
derived from the cave in which the primitive neolithic Cretan deposited his dead. The early tholod were 
simple enough, though often very large. Eventually they developed into the great stone tombs of the late 
Minoan period and the beehive ¢holvi of the mainland, the finest example of which is the “ Treasury of 
Atreus” at Mycenae. The Greek tholod then are the direct descendants of the cave-tombs, as the 
Mycenaean shaft-graves are of the pit-tombs, which continued to be a normal form of burial side by side 
with the cholo’, though the latter were more common in early days. The tholot of the Messar4 mostly 
contain objects from the Third Early Minoan and First Middle Minoan periods (contemporaneous with 
the Sixth—Eleventh Dynasties), but many of them are probably older. It would seem that the skeletons 
of the older occupants (large numbers of persons were often buried in one tholos) were unceremoniously 
swept up and cleared away when necessary to make room for new additions, so that we have only the 
contents of the latest period of use, immediately before a change of custom made communal ossuaries of 
this type obsolete, and separate burial in clay coffins became general. No idea of mummification seems 
to have come from Egypt to Crete, and Cretan burial customs were always more varied and also more 
summary than those of Egypt. Not many perfect skulls were recovered, almost all dolichocephalic. 
Dr. Xanthoudides describes the usual early method of burial in the Messard in his last section, in which 
he seems to regard the tholos as the descendant rather of the prehistoric hut (“ originally, that is, the 
Minvan’s house in death had the same form as his house in life,” p. 135). To me, however, as I have said 
above, an origin in attempted imitation of the walled-up cave seems more probable. The author sums up 
the Minoan culture of the early period in another section; and this final part of his book is very in- 
teresting, frankly more interesting than the first part, which is a mere catalogue (invaluable though it is) 
of the finds in the ¢holoi of Koumdsa, Porti, Platanos, Kalathiand and other sites. 

There are sixty plates, which are a complete record of the tinds, which have extended over a series 
of years, and necessarily have yielded great store of material. We see here the figurines and the stone 
paint-palettes which remind us so strongly of predynastic Egypt, the seal-stones that are so like the 
button-seals of the Old Kingdom, the scarabs that are so obviously directly imitated from those of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (one, Plate XIV, No. 1075, with a figure of Thoueris in unmistakable Twelfth-Thirteenth 
Dynasty style, is in my opinion an actual importation from Egypt, not a Minoan imitation), the charac- 
teristic stone vases of the E. M. III period (of variegated breccia like those of Mochlos), and the polychrome 
pottery of the Middle Minoan age. Both are finely reproduced in colour on Plate XII, and Plates V and 
VI, respectively. We see too the primitive copper daggers and axes of the time: bronze does not appear 
till M. M. 1 (=Eleventh—Twelfth Dynasties), as was to be expected. There is simple gold and bead 
jewellery too, as at Mochlos. And there are views of the tholoz, though a ruined early tholos isa very difficult 
thing of which to make a photograph that shall be intelligible to those who have never seen one. But two 
modern cheese dairies of stone on Mount Ida, shewn on Plate LX, may serve to shew what an Early 
Minoan tholos probably looked like when complete: aud there are plans of the tholod at Koumésa, Ports 
and Pldtanos. A sketch map of the Messara shewing the position of the various sites is also provided 

Professor Droop has done his work as translator very well, but it would have been better if he had not 
added the few notes of his own in brackets that he has put in: it is best to let an author say only his 
own words. 


H.R. Hatt. 


Plate XXTI. 





Funerary statuette from Abydos. 


Seale ce. 5. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF EARLY MIDDLE KINGDOM 
SCULPTURE 


By H. FRANKFORT 
With Plate xxi 


In a corner of the necropolis of Abydos not far from the cultivation and perhaps half a 
mile north of the Shtnet ez-Zebib, a corner where ancient robbers left only those tombs 
undisturbed which were not worth robbing, we had, during last season, the rare good 
fortune of finding the statuette shown in PI. xxi. It was found in a shaft-tomb of the 
ordinary Middle Kingdom type. In the shatt there were remains of a disturbed burial: 
bones, some oval amethyst and a few round green-glazed beads and a hawk-pendant of 
green felspar, which sutticed by themselves to date the interment. Apparently the wife 
had been buried in the shaft after the husband had been laid to rest in the sepulchral 
chamber, and the tomb-robbers had looked no further after robbing the woman: at least 
the man’s burial showed no signs of interference. The skeleton was complete, supine, ex- 
tended, surrounded by the undisturbed remains of the stuccoed wooden coffin. 

The only object found in the chamber is the statuette. The right arm was broken off; a 
chip from the left shoulder was only discovered when, with the promise of a substantial 
bukshtsh for the finder, the earth and bones from the chamber wer: turned over anew. At 
both sides the upper part of the seat is chipped, apparently by the same accident which 
damaged the arms. 

It is strange that sueh a valuable object should be found alone in a tomb. Objects of 
this class belong normally to people who can attord an extensive funerary equipment, and 
it is altogether unusual that a statuette of such quality should be uninseribed. But both 
these facts become clear if we consider that the burial was undisturbed, and that therefore 
the statuette must have been damaged before it was put in the tomb, Probably it was 
made for some rich and important person; but when the sculptor had almost completed his 
task (I find that the surface of the breast and of the lap is not yuite finished off) and was 
going to hand it over to the sign-cutter, some unfortunate accident happened. The damage 
done was all the more serious if we remember that such statuettes had actually to per- 
petuate the material personality of the owner if the body decayed. Obviously the customer 
for whom the statuette was made would not accept it. To inscribe it was therefore useless, 
but sooner than throw it away the sculptor gave it, at a bargain-price no doubt, to the 
person in whose tomb we found it, who otherwise would nut have been able to procure one 
at all. 

So much for the surroundings in which the statuette was found: let us consider now its 
main features. The man is seated on a narrow seat with a slightly raised back, over which 
a woven cover hangs down. This is only schematically indicated by a projection on the 
back, exactly as in the statues of Sesostris I from Lisht. The massive block-seat itself is, of 
course, purely an art-conyention, but not a primitive one. In the very archaic statuettes, 
at Leyden, Turin and Naples for instance, the details of the chairs are sculptured on their 
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sides, and that is also the case with both the Khasekhemui-statues from Hierakonpolis. 
But in the evolution between the Second and the Fourth Dynasty, in which Egyptian art 
definitely gains that peculiarity which opposes it as a whole, notwithstanding its long 
duraticn, to all others, in that short but momentous period of canonization and purification 
the block-seat was finally adopted, as best in keeping with the predominating tendency of 
that art to express only what is essential. Mureover the block-seat is of great plastic value, 
for it opposes the straight and flat forms of dead material to the finely modelled ever- 
changing planes of the human body which it supports. 

That body is modelled, indeed, with the utmost sensitiveness: the face, the arms with 
the graceful wrists and the feet with the delicate toes and nails are exquisitely done. The 
back is as usual treated more summarily though the spine is indicated. The whole figure, 
with its rigid frontality and square compactness, possesses a monumental power which Is 
astounding in view of its size, and is peculiar to the best Egyptian art. 

The face is hardly a portrait; one feels that the expression of a particular personality 
is only latently present under a beautiful form which is ideal, general, typical. It has no 
relation in structure to the round Old Kingdom faces. It pussesses quite outspokenly the 
broad but not fleshy face with the somewhat prominent nose of the Twelfth Dynasty, but 
it shares with the preceding period that look of childlike detachment and shows as mere 
possibilities only the amazing psychological differentiations of a time imbued with such 
literature as the “Dialogue of a man with his soul,” differentiations which have found un- 
rivalled expression in the later ruyal portraits of the period. In its simpler physiognomy our 
statuette is again related to the statues of Sesostris I, just as in the type of its seat and 
also in the position of the hands: the right hand holds the “ handkerchief,” the left lies ex- 
tended on the knee, a position canonical in the Old Kingdom, but which seems to disappear 
in the latter part of the Twelfth Dynasty. Only the lower part of the body is covered with 
the long smooth garment, which hangs froin the girdle down to the ankles. 

Most extraordinary is the wig. This long wig with two groups of strands hanging down 
in front of the shoulders is essentially woiman’s wear: see, from the Old Kingdom, the 
statuette in the Carnarvon-Collection (Journal, 1v, Frontispiece) or the alabaster figure of 
the British Museum (Journal, x1, Pl. i); but Queen Mutnefert the mother of Tuthmosis II 
still wears it (Cairo 572) and so do even Amenardys and her contemporaries. A few early 
instances, however, of men wearing this wig are known: one statuette from the Old Kingdom 
(Cairo 45), a wooden one of a certain Mentuhotp (Berlin 4650) and finally the farnous 


wooden fu-statue of King Horus (oF 3) from Dahshtir. There is also one stela of a 
certain Ameni (Cairo 20562); and probably the use of this wig by men is no mere freak of 
fashion, for with few exceptions it is shown in the shabti figures down to the latest period. 
But a discussion of this matter would lead us too far frum our subject. 

Material : yellow limestone with markings of manganese. Dimensions: height 217 mm.; 
width of base 58 min.; depth of base (the front is shghtly convex) 124 mm.; depth of a: 
64mm.; height of seat, in front 87 mm., at back 101 mn.; projecting cover over back of 
seat, 33 mm. Now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, Copenhagen. 


ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE: A STUDY IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIPLOMACY 


By NORMAN H. BAYNES 


Scholars have often considered the diplomacy of the Pharavhs and of the Ptolemaic 
kings of Egypt; there is perhaps room for a briet study of the diplumacy of the uncrowned 
kings of Roman Egypt—the Christian patriarchs of Alexandria. This is the theme of the 
present paper’. I am not here concerned with theology, but with the struggle of the 


1 This paper represents the substance of a lecture delivered at a meeting of the Society on January 26, 
1926. I have retained its original form, and have accordingly refrained from any elaborate ‘documentation.’ 
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Bishop of Alexandria to maintain the supremacy of his see against the upstart bishopric 
of Constantinople. A word is, however, necessary by way of introduction on the develop- 
ment within the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire of the organisation of the Christian 
Church as an institution. 

Christianity took its rise in the cities of the Roman Hast. Paul passes from city to city 
founding his small Christian communities at strategic points which were to serve as 
bases from which the world was to be conquered for Christ. It was thus from the pro- 
vincia] capital that Christianity spread to the country-side: thus that in course of time 
the provincial capital came to be regarded as the mother church and the natural centre of 
the Christian communities scattered through the province. In this way from the first the 
Church unconsciously adupted for its organisation the same territorial divisions as those of 
the civil power: the communities in a civil province are regarded as collectively forming 
an ecclesiastical unit. While Paul writes his letters to the capital cities of Roman pro- 
vinces—Ephesus (Asia), Corinth (Achaia), Thessaloniea (Macedunia)—the first epistle of 
Peter is addressed to the congregations of Galatia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i, 1). The problem of organisation in the early Church has to many become a 
weariness owing to the preoccupation of students with dogmatic questions, such as the 
origins of the institution of episcopacy and the Apostolic Succession: but in itself the 
problem of organisation is only one aspect of the intensely human question of the main- 
tenance of intereommunication between the several churches, and of the guardianship of 
the true faith through such intercommunication. When a travelling apostolate, when the 
web of a far-flung correspondence both proved inadequate, we hear during the latter half 
of the second century of the gathering of bishops in councils. And here again these extra- 
ordinary gatherings, assembled for the discussion of problems of pressing urgency, were 
gatherings of the bishops of a civil province within the capital of the province. About 
the middle of the third century from these extraordinary provincial councils there developed 
the regular provincial synods meeting annually in the provincial capital. Thus the prestige 
and authority of the bishop of the provincial metropolis were naturally increased: he tended 
to become the standing president of the synod: he won influence over the election of all 
bishops within the province. In 325 the Council of Nicaea determines that in future such 
provincial councils shall be held regularly twice in the year under the pre 


sidency of the 
metropolitan, and that no episcopal election shall be yal 


id unless the metropolitan has 
given his approval. Thus in each imperial province by the side of the civil governor there 
stands the ecclesiastical head of the Christian communities within the prov 
This is definitely raised to a principle of Church organisation, 
an imperial province are altered, there follows a corresponding 


ince. 

and, when the limits of 

alteration of the sphere 
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of the metropolitan: the Emperor Valens will divide the civil province of Cappadocia in 
order to strike a blow at the authority of S. Basil. But the provincial councils develup into 
gatherings of bishops from many provinces, and these later councils tund in the sane way 
to centre round the great cities of the Empire: Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus: and as a 
result of this development the bishop of one of these great cities stands in relation to the 
provincial metropolitans in the same position as do the latter to the bishops within their 
several provinces—ie., there emerges the position of an over-metropolitan, or, as he eane 
to be known, a patriarch. And these complexes of provinces with a patriarch at their head 
are identified with the larger divisions of a civil pracfecture—the diveeses under their 
vicarit: just as the metropolitan has his parallel in the provincial governor, so the patriarch 





in the ecclesiastical sphere represents the c/curius of the practorian praetect within the 
civil hierarchy, Just as the metropolitan must approve of the election of the provincial 
bishops, so the patriarch must give his cunsent to the clectivns of metropolitans within the 
civil diocese. This was the general rule, but the Patriarch of Alexandria exercised extra- 
ordinary powers, for all electivus of bishops within the provinces of Egypt were subject to 
his approval, Thus had the Church in the Eastern provinces of the Empire adopted as the 
basis for the organisation of its hierarchy the territorial divisions of the Roman adminis- 
trative system. Froin this principle there followed naturally the corollary that the 
importance and precedence of a bishopric depended upon the importance and precedence 
within the Empire of the bishop’s city Here again the result of an historical development 
was raised into a general principle. Byzantium—the humble Greek city—was, as a see, 
subject to the bishop of Heraclea: but when Byzantium was transfurmed into Constanti- 
nople and in 330 became the seat of the imperial government, this subjection of the capital 
of the Roman East to the unimportant bishopric of Heraclea was an anomaly: the see 
of Constantinople was coveted by metropolitans (eg.. Eusebius of Nicomedia), even by 
patriarchs (e.g., Endoxius of Antioch); at length the Council of Constantinople (381) by 
its third canon declared that the bishop of Constantinople should stand second in honour 
only to the bishop of the old Rome upon the Tiber, becunse the city of which he ts bishup is 
New Rome. Because Constantinople ‘sy the capital of the Roman East, it is given the place 
of honour amongst the Eastern churches: the suffragan becomes the first of the Patriarchs, 
This is indeed the crowning application of the theory of the Christian East which we have 
been considering: the rank of churches is determined by the prominence of cities as civil 
capitals—a principle itself deduced trom the fucts of an historical development. But the 
third canon of the Council of Constantinople was more than that: it was also a challenge to 
Alexandria. The occasion and the issue of that challenge form the subject of this lecture. 
But it is essential from the first to realise that this struggle between the Patriarchates is 
no chance encounter: that indeed it is the result of an historical development which links 
Paul of Tarsus to the Alexandrian patriarchs. For, if the rank of a bishop depended in 
principle on the rank of his city, to whom in truth did the pre-eminence belong—to the 
bishop of the city of Alexander with its six centuries of pagan and Christian histury, or to 
the bishop of the city of Constantine, the city of yesterday, the presumptuous intruder 
amongst the capitals of the Roman East ¢ 

The early history of the spread of Christianity in Exypt is notoriously obscure, but 
in the last great persecution Egypt had withstood the utmost fury of the imperial 
agents, and that fury—described for us in the pages of Eusebius—and its failure had 
left their mark. Egypt had defied the might of Rome, and the Empire of Rome 
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had acknowledged defeat. That precedent, glorified in Coptic hagiography, became a 
treasured national possession. The Egyptian loved to be “agin the Government”: it was 
a reassuring conviction that what Egypt had done once, Egypt could do again. We are 
dealing with the city of Alexandria: it is, however, easy to forget and essential to remember 
that though the opposition to the imperial government was led by Alexandria, though that 
Alexandrian leadership dazzles us by the great personalities in which it was incorporated, 
by the spectacular splendours of the vast stage on which the drama was enacted, yet behind 
the facade of Alexandria lay the Egyptian people. When the last great protagonist of 
Alexandria had suttered shipwreck at Chalcedon, there still remained the Egyptian people 
for whom a Monophysite faith stood as sign and symbol of their alienation from Rome and 
the Roman government: it was the massive resolution of the Egyptian people to remain 
loyal to that Monophysite faith that yet again defeated all the king's horses and all the 
king’s men. It is perhaps the supreme example in human history of the triumph of non- 
cooperation. That is the background of the valley folk: there is further the background of 
the desert, no longer a solitary place, but peopled by anchorites and monks. If Christian 
asceticism in its origins had been in large measure a protest against a Church which was 
making too easy terms with the world, it was a patriarch of Alexandria, Athanasius, perse- 
cuted by the Church of the Emperor, who brought back to an alliance with the Church of 
Egypt the protestants of the wilderness. Monasticism in general—though to the general- 
isation there were many exceptions—was not interested in speculative theology: as Holl 
has reminded us, the monks were in the main concerned with practical questions of the 
defence of the forms adopted by Christian piety: so far as they were interested in dogmatic 
issues, 1t was in problems of soterivlogy, and it is, of course, a truism that soterivlogy from 
Athanasius onwards dominates the religious thought of Alexandria. The essential fact for 
Alexandrian piety was the Christ Who was the object of worship, rather than the Christ of 
logical and metaphysical definition, rather than the Christ Who, as the school of Antioch in- 
sisted, was also the man Jesus, and therefore conditioned by a human development in time and 
space. All conceptions which emphasised the dualism of nature in the God-Man tended to dis- 
sipate that unity of the person worshipped which was for the Egyptian a pre-requisite, if the 
analytic activity of the mind were to be stayed, and the heart freed for the untroubled repuse 
of devotional contemplation. Thus, were the practical issues of cult or soterivlogy endangered, 
the monks were readily aroused to opposition, and they who were originally drawn for the 
most part from the people could, as propagandists, appeal with irresistible force to the 
people. In the fifth century the vuice of the monk was what the press is to-day, and with 
their religious slogans the monks produced the same effect as modern newspapers with 
their political war cries. “Cursed be Nestorius!” “Hang the Kaiser!” T 


i he slogan becomes 
an incbriant, and men are intoxicated with its passionate repetition: 


A “ But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours cried out ‘ Great is Diana 


of the Ephesians.’” As it had been in the pagan city, so it was in Christian Ephesus. The 
patriarchs of Alexandria played upon the emotions of these monks with inherited mastery: 
the reputation for orthodoxy which Athanasius had won attached itself to the office which 
Athanasius had held: when the relentless brutality of Theophilus, the foe of Chrysostom, 
had with fire and sword stamped out the opposition of the Nitrian monks, there w 
no further room for independence of thought in Egypt: no declaration of papal infallibility 
was needed: the infallibility of the Papa of Alexandria was for Egypt an axiom. The 
patriarch was fighting his country’s battles, and his despotism was unchallenged. Hence- 


as 
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forth the treaty of alliance which Athanasius had concluded between the desert and the 
city was maintained with a loyalty which had behind it the foree of an inveterate habit, 
The monks of Egypt formed the Patriarch’s fanatic bodyguard: theirs not to reason w hy: 
their clubs were brandished at his nod: their dervish bands would follow him to Victory or 
destruction ! 

That is the setting: and Egypt's first champion in the duel between Alexandria and 
New Rome is Athanasius. It was Athanasius who realised the great advantage which 
distance gave to an Esyptian patriarch. The Bishop of Constantinople lived in the shadow 
of the imperial palace: but Alexandria lay more than three weeks’ journey from the 
Eastern capital. Here it was much easier to play the essentially Egyptian game of passive 
resistance—the emperor meanwhile might change his mind! Athanasius, summoned to 
Caesarea by Constantine, simply stayed where he was 





and waited, But passive resistance 
even in a patriarch had its limits, and that limit was reached when a strong emperor had 
once made up his mind upon a course of action and refused to change it. There is through- 
out the apparent vacillations of Constantine's church policy one fixed resolution which 
provides the key tu the cimperor’s acts: the aim of that resolution was to secure the unity 
of the Church, and woe to him who oppesed its realisation! Arius had withstood the 
imperial will at Nicaea and he had been exiled: why could Athanasius defy the conmand 
to appear at Caesarea and yet after piteous hesitation—as we now know from the papyri 
of which Mr. Bell has given us sv masterly an editiun'—obeyed the command to present 
himself at Tyre¢ I believe the reason to be simple: as T have recently ventured to suggest 
in this Journal®, the reason is that Arius had recanted, had signed an orthodox creed, and 
that Athanasius who refused tu rejoice over the sinner that repenteth and would not admit 
Arius to communion was the one wan who by his uncharitable bigotry barred the emperor 
from attaining his heart’s desire. Therefore Athanasius was sent into exile in the West. 
That interview in Constantinople between emperor and patriarch is of profound significance 
for the course of the whole struggle: when a resolute emperor had once made up his mind, 
a patriarch of Alexandria could resist no longer: Alexandria won its triumphs against 
emperors who were irresvlute or emperors who played into the hands of the enemy. 

The sufferings and triumph of Athanasius raised Alexandria tu a position of unchal- 
lenged supremacy. Ounstantinople under the Arian dominance of a Valens was not a serious 
rival. But when Valens fell on the stricken field of Adrianople, when Gratian’s choice 
had given an orthodox emperor tu the Roman East in Theodosius the Great, Alexandria 
immediately realised that this change might undermine the supremacy of Egypt. Gregory 
of Nazianzus had been summoned to Constantinople, and there began to re-form a congre- 
gation of those loyal to the faith of Nicaea. He had been recognised as bishop of the city by 
Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria: the latter now repented of this recognition and determined 
to impose upon the see of New Rome a Cynic philosopher who had been banished from 
Egypt. Bishops protected by sailors (from the Egyptian corn-ships?) hurriedly pertormed 
the rites of consecration under cover of night, and then Maximus together with his con- 
secrators hastened to Salonica to secure the emperor's approval (380). This Theodosius 
bluntly refused, and the answer to Egyptian intervention was the third canon of the Council 
of Constantinople which we have previously considered. Gregory of Nazianzus relinquished 
his office, and Nectarius was consecrated bishop of Constantinople in his place. Alexandria 
had met an emperor who knew his own mind—and had sutfered defeat. 
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Theodosius the Great died in 395, and his sons Arcadius and Honorius were weaklings: 
Neetarius died in 397, and forthwith Alexandria renewed the struggle. Theuphilus, the 
Egyptian patriarch, was a man of violence who knew no scruples, but he was also a con- 
summate diplomat who knew how to bide his time. His first attempt to control the see of 
the capital was a failure: he proposed as candidate his personal fiiend Isidore, but the 
all-powerful minister, the eunuch Eutropius, with the support of Arcadius carried the 
election of Chrysostom. Theophilus protested against that election, but in vain. Eutropius 
threatened him with an accusation for deeds of violence committed in Alexandria: the 
patriarch’s consent to Chrysostom’s consecration was the price at which he could purchase 
immunity from prosecution: he considered it wiser to submit. Chrysostom thus began his 
ministry In the capital with the patriarch tor his foe, but with the support of the emperor 
and of the empress Eudoxsia. 

Tam not here concerned to describe how Chrysostom aroused the enmity alike of the 
court and of influential ecclesiastics in Constantinople—it is indeed strange that there is 
no worthy biography of Chrysostom: we await impatiently that monograph on which, 
it is understood, for more than a quarter of a century Baur, the profoundest student of 
Chrysostom’s life since Haidacher’s death, has been engaged. My purpose in this paper 
is simply to study the methods of Alexandrian diplomacy. In 399 Theophilus had quarrelled 
with his friend Isidore: the patriarch launched against the blameless octugenarian an odious 
charge: it was of course quite groundless, but the charge alone sutticed, Isidore was ex- 
communicated, treated with brutal violence, and further accused of heresy. He fled for 
protection to the Nitrian monks. Massacre and arson scattered the survivors of the Nitrian 
community throughout the provinces of the Roman East. Some ted to Constantinople and 
appealed for protection and justice to Chrysostom. The bishop refused to act as judge upon 
the conduct of his culleague of Alexandria: his appeal to Theophilus for reconciliation 
remained unanswered : but Egyptian emissaries were despatched to Constantinople with 
counter-charges. The monks secured the support of the palace: their case was heard in 
the court of the practorian praetect: their accusers were condemned to death, though stay 
of execution of the sentence was granted until the arrival of the Patriarch of Alexandria: 
Theophilus was summoned to stand his trial in Constantinople with Chrysostom for judge. 
The foes of Chrysostom within the capital saw their opportunity : they appealed to Theo- 
philus ‘ since,” as Palladius, Chrysostom’s biographer, writes, “he had experience in such 
matters.” The first step was to discredit the orthodoxy of Chrysostom: then a large synod 
should assemble in Constantinople, and Chrysostom should be condemned as a heretic. 
Theophilus determined ty secure Chrysostom’s deposition and, if possible, his rival’s death. 
He induced Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, to believe that Chrysostom had 
favoured Origenism, and thus exploited for his own ends the fiery orthodoxy and pious 
sinplicity of the revered champion of the creed of Nicaea, Epiphanius, in spite of his great 
age, made the journey to Constantinople as the enemy of Chrysostom: in the eapital he 
learned that he had been but the cat’s paw of Alexandrian diplomacy: in his bitter disillu- 
sionment he set sail for Cyprus, only to die on the voyage. 
checkmated. 

Meanwhile Theophilus, heir tu the ecclesiastical stratagems of Ath 
Egypt unaccompanied: a regiment of Egyptian bishop 
route: he himself pursued his leisurely w 
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struggle is now a duel between the two patriarchates: the prize of victory supremacy in 
the Eastern Church. Theophilus no longer appeared as one who was called to meet a 
serious accusation : already he announced his intention of deposing a heretic bishop. At 
Chalcedon the foes of Chrysostom were gathered, and the emperor, who still supported the 
bishop of Constantinople, now called upon Chrysostom to cross to Asia and to examine the 
charges against Theophilus. This Chrysostom refused to do: he would give the Alexandrian 
patriarch no ground tor his aécusation that the bishop of the capital was interfering in 
matters bey ond his jurisdiction. Here Uba!di in his valuable study of the Synod ad Quereum 
—a study which has unfortunately been disregarded by English scholars 





has inade an 
illuminating suggestion. Arcadius had summoned bishops to a council, the preparations 
were made, the bishops assembled, and now by Chrysostom’s refusal to act as judge the 
emperor’s plans were frustrate: he was like to appear ridiculous. How could he save his 
face? Theophilus provided the answer: the council could still meet: there was work for 
it to do. If Chrysostum would not be judge, if he disobeyed the imperial summons, he could 
be judged: the emperor would not have made his preparations in vain. The court turns 
against its bishop. 

During the delay caused by Chrysostom’s refusal Theophilus adduced his most cogent 
arguments. He had come, as Palladius says, like the beetle, laden with the dung of the 
East, laden with the gold of Egypt, with the salves and the odours of India. Two deacons 
deposed by Chrysustom—the one for adultery, the other for murder—drew up at the 
dictation of Theophilus the list of the charges against their bishop: a hasty reconciliation 
with the Nitrian monks removed the ground for further action against Theophilus: the 
council could begin its work. To the summons of the council Chrysostom replied that he 
was ready to appear before any synod in the world, if only his personal enemies would 
withdraw. In his absence Theophilus, the foe of the accused, his accuser and his judge, 
condemned him to deposition on the ground of his contumacious refusal to appear before 
the tribunal. The vacillation of emperor and empress might postpone the exe: ution of that 
sentence, but not for long: the result was the complete triumph of the patriarch of 
Alexandria, and Chrysostom’s successors in the see of Constantinople took the lesson 
to heart and were careful not to antagonise the uncruwned king of Exypt. Cyril succeeded 
his nephew Theophilus on the throne ot S. Mark and continued the policy of the dynasty. 

In 428 Theodosius II chose the eloquent monk Nestorius to be bishop of Constantinople. 
An honest, fearless and devout man was head of the Church in the Eastern capital. Cyril 
saw that here he could count upon no subservient submission, and took his measures 
accordingly The tragedy of Chrysostom was to be repeated in the “Tragedy of Nestorius” 
—the title which Irenaeus gave to the great collection of “ pieces justificatives” which he 
compiled in his friend’s defence. This new triumph of Alexandria was won by methods 
which were now traditional with the see of S. Mark. Naturally I shall not attempt here to 
sketch in detail the Vorgeschichte of the Council of Ephesus: I am only anxious to demon- 
strate that parallelism in the methods of Alexandrian diplomacy. As with Theophilus, so 
with Cyril: his unscrupulous violence had laid him open to accusations which it would 
be inconvenient for him to meet: diplomacy demanded that he should be able to pose, in 
like manner as Theophilus had done, as the defender of threatened orthodoxy. As in the 
case of Theophilus, however, it was the patriarch and not the bishop of Constantinople who 
began the attack. The first step of Theophilus had been to secure from an Egyptian 
synod the condemnation of Origenism in order to charge Chrysostom with that heresy: the 
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first step of Cyril was to attack Nestorius in his Easter pastoral of 429 and in a circular 
letter to the Egyptian monks: in both he carefully avoided any mention of the name of 
Nestorius. Copies of these documents reached Constantinople: here there were priests 
from Alexandria who were ready to provide Nestorius with material for an accusation 
before a council. That Cyril knew his danger is clear from his protestations contained in 
his first letter to Nestorius: “let not your Piety doubt for a moment that we are ready to 
suffer anything even to prison and death”: at the same time Cyril wrote to his own agents 
in Constantinople giving them their instructions: they were to paint Cyril to his Egyptian 
opponents as the heroic champion of the true faith, while no direct attack was to be lodged 
against Nestorius with the emperor, lest Nestorius should be able to complain that Cyril 
was accusing him to Theodosius of heresy!. Cyril's correspondence indeed proves that this 
parallelism in method was conscious. To his agents in the Eastern capital he would admit 
no anxiety. “There is no need for alarm: councils sometimes, every one knows, turn out 
otherwise than men expect [an obvious allusion to the Synod ad Quercum] Let not 
Nestorius, poor man, think that I shall submit to be judged by him, whatever accusers 
he may suborn against me. The réles will be reversed: I shall decline his conipetence to 
judge me, and I shall know how to force him to defend himself.” (Ep. +.) The letters 
of Cyril to Nestorius were carefully framed so as to draw statements from the bishop which 
could be used as evidence against him. They produced the etfect which Cyril desired. He 
could now appeal to Rome; Pope Coelestine should be used as Theophilus had sought 
to use Epiphanius. Cyrilsent to the Pope a lying summary of the course of the controversy : 
the true chronology was distorted in order to disguise the fact that Cyril had himself been 
the aggressor. Nestorius, conscious of his honesty and orthodoxy, also sent a report to 
Rome, but in Greek : this Coelestine was unable to read, while Cyril with subtle diplomacy 
had caused all his evidence to be translated into Latin. The Pope, who probably hardly 
realised what the dispute was about—the term “Mother of God” was not in common use 
in the West at this time—now declared against Nestorius: Nestorius must within ten 
days of the receipt of the Pope’s letter accept the thevlogy of Rome and Alexandria and 
disavow his (unspecified) heretical views. Cyril was constituted the Pope’s mouthpiece 
and representative. It was more than even Cyril himself could have hoped for. He could 
now with even greater success than Theophilus pose as the champion of orthodoxy. He 
compiled his famous “Anathemas,” and exceeding any authority which he could rightly 
claim demanded that Nestorius should subscribe to them. “ Rechtlich betrachet war dieser 
dogmatische Erlass des alexandrinischen Patriarchen eine Ungeheuerlichkeit ”—a legal 
monstrosity. Schwartz has pointed out* that in the correspondence between Cyril and the 
Pope the emperor is never named—so little notice did men take of Theodosius IL Yet 
even before the Egyptian bishops bearing Cyril's Anathemas had arrived in the Eastern 
capital the emperor had by a constitution addressed to the bishops summoned a council to 
meet in the following year at Ephesus, while in an ungracious letter to Cyril he showed that 
the council would enquire into the conduct of the Patriarch of Egypt (19 Noy. 430). The 
council met: of the terrorism practised at Ephesus by Cyril’s rabble I need not speak : 
Nestorius had to be guarded by imperial soldiers from assassination, and could not leave his 
hou:e*, The refusal of Cyril to await the arrival of John of Antioch and the Syrian clergy 
is well known: his complete disregard of the emperor's instructions, his defiance of the 
1 This letter is quoted by Nestorius. Bazuar of Heracleides, 101. 
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emperor's representative are equally familiar. Cyril was in fact the Council. As Nestorius 
says, Cyril conferred upon himself the office of judge (p. 117). “I was summoned by Cyril who 
had assembled the Council, even by Cyril who was the chief thereof. Who was judge / 
Cyril. And who was the accuser? Cyril. Who was bishop of Rome? Cyril. Cyril was 
everything.” Before such a tribunal Nestorius could obviously nut appear. Its deliberations 
were a foregone conclusion and the deposition of Nesturius inevitable. 

It was in vain that the distracted emperor confined Cyril: Egyptian gold procured the 
prisoner’s release, and once in Alexandria Cyril was safe. Once in Alexandria his hands 
were free, and he fought the cause of his Anathemas with the © benedictions ”—the 
evroyiat—of Egypt. Details of those evAoyfae chance has preserved to us in a document 
which has recently been published fur the first time by the great Roman Catholic scholar 
Pierre Batiffol’. Theophilus had come to Constantinople, as we have seen, laden with the 
dung of Egypt: from Egypt Cyril distributed to those who had influence at the Byzantine 
court amongst other gifts eastern carpets, ivory chairs and tables, fine linen, ostrich eggs 
and a sum in hard cash which Batitful in 1911 calculated at over a million francs. The 
benedictions of Alexandria proved persuasive: though Cyril was forced to approve of an 
Antivchene creed, he was not constrained to sacrifice his Anathemas. 

The parallelism in method between the Alexandrian attack upon Chrysustum and the 
attack upon Nestorius is striking. Was it even were complete than has been thought?’ 
Schwartz has remarked that the summoning of the Council of Ephesus by the emperor 
was premature, since Theodosius had no considered policy for which negotiation might 
prepare the way before the assembling of the Council: Schwartz therefore concludes that 
it must have been the advice of Nestorius which led the emperor to his hasty decision+. 
The nature of this difficulty, first raised, I think, by Schwartz, needs perhaps a word of 
explanation. 

Gelzer and Batitfol have shown that the Church councils of the Christian empire 
represent the imperial senate so far as res divinue are concerned. The senate of pagan 
Rome had discussed both civil and religious matters, and the res divinae as the more 
important came first upon the agenda. Since the victory of Christianity there only 
remained for the senate the consideration of profane matters; the Church council, formed 
on the model of the Roman senate, becomes the supreme authority in rebus divinis. The 
emperor nominates and summons the senators: it Is he who determines the composition 
of Church councils: he bears the expense of the bishops journeyings, and puts the imperial 
post at their service. The presidency belongs to the emperor or his delegates: Constantine, 
I believe, presided in person at the Council of Nicaea: later emperors preferred to send 
their representatives. In the senate the presiding magistrate does not vote: neither do 
the imperial delegates in the council. The Gospels take the place of the Altar of Victory. 
The senatus consulta need for their validity the approval uf the emperor: without imperial 
sanction the conclusions of Church councils are vf no etfect. Gelzer entitled his famous 
essay Die Konzilien als Reichspurlumente: but Church councils are, as Schwartz has 
reminded us, Imperial Parliaments of a peculiar kind: their members are not the repre- 
sentatives of their congregations or their dioceses: the old conception dating from the days 
before the triumph of the Church lives on: the councils of the Church are charismatic 
assemblies: their decisions are revelations of the Holy Ghost—of that Holy Spirit that 

t Of the bibliography on p. 145 sapru. 
2 Historische Zeitschrift, CXU (1914), 258 syq. 
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lives in the bishops through the consecration to their divinely appointed office. There can 
therefore be no question of a majority or a minority ; the decisions must perforce be unani- 
mous: a minority, if it persists in opposition, necessarily creates a schism: the only 
course open to it is to deny to the council with which it disagrees the operation of the Holy 
Ghost—to form, as at Sardica or Ephesus, another council through which the Holy Spirit 
may express the divine will. Of necessity therefore a far-seeing emperor, seeking, as seek 
he must, the unity of the Church, is bound to prepare by previous negotiation a solution 
in which this charismatic Parliament will concur: for, if there is no concurrence, the whole 
is lost, and imperial policy is foredoomed. Constantine in the Homoousion had his solution: 
what in the mind of Theodosius was to be the principal task of the council! when he sum- 
moned the bishops to Ephesus? Here I would like to make a suggestion, based upon an 
obscure phrase in the Buzaar of Heracleides which does not seem to have attracted the 
notice of students. 

Addressing Cyril, Nestorius writes (p. 103) “ Thou hast stirred up [my friends against 
me] in order that under pretext of their souls thou mightest show thyself zealous to set 
them aright, because thou hadst pleasure in them, or that either I might desist from 
listening to thine accusers and those who were ready to accuse thee, who were already 
armed against thee, since, if that were to come about, it would then be easy for thee to do 
whatsoever thou wouldst in regard to the possessions, or otherwise in oppressing me thou 
wrouldst make believe that for the sake of the fear of God I was thine enemy and that for 
this cause I had declined mane office as judge.” By oppressing Nestorius, Cyril would create 
the impression that it was because of the consciousness of his own guilt that Nestorius had 
declined his office as judge. I would boldly suggest that in this extremely clumsy sentence 
we possess the key to that premature summons of the council by Theodosius. Arcadius had 
summoned the Synod ad Quercum to try Theophilus: Chrysostom’s refusal to act as judge 
had disconcerted the emperor's policy. I believe that the Council of Ephesus was called by 
Theodosius primarily to make inquisition into the conduct of Cyril: that suggestion is 
indeed borne out by the terms of the emperor’s letter to the patriarch: the refusal of 
Nestorius to act as judge similarly frustrated the policy of Theodosius. 

In each case the emperor cuts a sorry figure: and in each case, before the emperor can 
make up his mind to sacrifice his bishop, it is left to another to shoulder the burden of 
responsibility. You recall the scene in Chrysostom’s case: the bishops who had led the 
opposition to Chrysostom were determined to force a decision: “in our view,” they said to 
Arcadius, “ you, Sire, are appointed by God as absolute ruler, subject to none, superior 
to all : your will is law. Do not desire to be more lenient than the priests, more holy than 
the bishops. We have publicly declared before all : on our heads fall the deposition of John. 
Do not then spare one man to bring us all to ruin.” Arcadius hesitated yet a few days longer, 
and then the imperial order was issued : a notary was despatched tu Chrysostom with the 
message: Acacius, saunas Severianus and Cyrinus have taken your condemnation upon 
their own heads. Commend therefore your affairs to God, and leave the Church.” From 
this scene turn to the amazingly vivid account which Nestorius has given of the interview 
of the archimandrite Dalmatius with Theodosius II (Bazaar of Herucleides, pp. 272 ff) 
The emperor had just said “Neither do I find any cause of blame in this man fre, Nestorius}: 
I and my empire and my race are guiltless of this impiety” (p. 277), when “ Dalmatius 
and those with him cried out : ‘On me let this impiety be, O Emperor; I rebuke thee and 
thine on account of these things. I will make my defence for these things before the 
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tribunal of Christ, as having done this very deed....... And after [the emperor} [had] 
received this promise that the responsibility for the impious deeds committed against 
me should not be [his], he decreed and confirmed the things which had been wrought 
against me.” 

Compare these two conversations with the interview between Constantine and Atha- 
nasius with which our account began, and you have before you the reason tor the success 
of the diplomacy of Alexandria. 

Cyril died (444), and the East heaved a sigh of relief: a letter attributed to Theodvuret 
advises that a heavy stone be put on his grave, lest he should return. The dead would 
soon have enough of him and try to send him back. The “dynasty” had come to an end, but 
Dioscoros continued Cyril's policy. The diplomacy of Dioscoros, however, has nut the subtlety 
of a Theophilus or a Cyril: subtlety indeed was unnecessary, for the emperor was now 
under the control of the eunuch Chrysaphius, and Chrysaphius was a partisan of Divscoros. 
Supported by Chrysaphius, and thus secure of imperial favour, the Patriarch of Alexandria 
could snap his fingers alike at Pope and Western emperor. Pope Coelestine had delegated 
his authority to Cyril, but Pope Leo the Great would delegate his authority to none. 
Leo's first letter to Dioscoros on the latter accession gave to the patriarch his cue. 
Alexandr‘a, the Pope had said, must be one with Rome. To that demand Dioscorus opposed 
the determination that Rome should find in the East her mateh—that the East tov, should 
have her Pope. That is the meaning of the Second Council of Ephesus: it is this which 
distinguishes the battle fought by Cyril from the battle fought by Dioscoros, Cyril could 
exploit a pope against an emperor: Dioscores played a yet more daring game. He held the 
emperor a eunuch’s slave, and hurled his defiance against the see of Peter. The Patriarch’s 
Coptic biographer expresses the whole situation in a nutshell in his doubt whether Mark 
were not greater than Peter. 

Of the “ Brigandage of Ephesus ”—the Lutrocintwin of 449—it is unnecessary to speak: 
an analysis of Alexandrian methods would add little of value to the picture already drawn. 
Here Alexandrian violence overreached itself: Divscoros—the Attila of the Eastern Church, 
as Amelli? has styled him (though this is surely an insult to Attila!)—would not even 
permit the reading of the Papal letters: it was ainid scenes of indescribable confusion that 
Eutyches was reinstated and Flavian, the Bishop of Constantinople, deposed. 

But with the fall of Chrysaphius and the accession of Marcian and Pulcheria the tables 
were turned. Pope and emperor were united, and at Chaleedon the whole structure of 
Alexandrian supremacy fell like a house of cards. When Marcian’s first letter reinstating 
Ibas and Theodoret, deposed by the Latrocinium, reached Alexandria, the clergy of Egypt 
foresaw their doom: “ Death is in this letter, Man of God.” The words, reported by the 
Coptic biographer of Dioscoros, express that conviction. Pulcheria, “the second Eve,” had 
seduced her husband to Egypt’s ruin, and the summoning of the Council of Chalcedon in 
spite of the dissuasion of Leo the Great was the work of the empress. But in the ship- 
wreck of Alexandrian domination the captain never left the bridge: Dioscoros amidst the 
miserable recantations of the Eastern episcopate never wavered: he could have bought his 
throne by submission—I accept Haase’s defence? of the historicity of the Coptic biography 
of the Patriarch with its account of the interview between the emperor and Divoscoros 
before the meeting of the council but for the successor of Athanasius, of Theophilus and 





1 §. Leone megno eT Oriente. Roma, 1882. I owe the reference to Haase. 
2 In his monograph on Dioscoros: ¢7. the bibliography on p. 145 supra. 
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Cyril the price was too high. Dioscoros would humble himself neither before Pope nor 
Emperor. “ With me the faith of the fathers is destroyed.” These words of Dioscoros as he 
left the council—he refused to appear at the later sittings—were his challenge, addressed 
not to the bishops who had deserted him, but to the people of Egypt. The Couneil of Chal- 
cedon came not to bring peace, but a sword, and the answer of his people to their Patriarch’s 
challenge was the formation of the Egyptian monophysite church. The faith of Cyril, as 
Egypt understood it, was not destroyed. But for the Patriarchate of Alexandria there was 
to be no recovery. “God has deposed Dioscoros:” shouted the bishops gathered at Chal- 
cedon. “This Divscoros,” said Bishop Leontios of Askalon, “has become a stumbling block 
to the whole assembly of the bishops, for it is his will that for his sake all should go into 
banishment. This ‘Saint’ contends that he is fighting for the true faith and yet he values 
his own person higher than God, higher than [Rome, Constantinuple and Antioch] and 
higher than all bishops. Even were Alexandria destroyed, should Dioscoros perish with 
Alexandria, yet for all that the world would not remain without a bishop.” At Chalcedon 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria, as the world had known it, was indeed destroyed. The 
melancholy history of the successors of Dioscoros has recently been recounted in Jean 
Maspero’s posthumous work!. Yet Leontios spoke truly: the Christian East did not remain 
without a bishop: for the victor at Chalcedon was the patriarch of Cunstantinople. Hence- 
forth Constantinople is not merely the civil capital of the Eastern Empire: the God-founded 
city of Constantine is also the undisputed centre of the Church of the East Roman world. 

If the figure of the deserted Dioscoros departing for his distant exile in Gangra extorts 
our reluctant homage, our hearts go out towards a greater exile, Nestorius. In Egypt 
Nestorius read the Tome of Pope Leo the Great and rejoiced; in his apology he wrote: 
“ My dearest wish is that God should be blessed in heaven and on carth; as for Nestorius 
let him remain Anathema: God grant that while men curse me, they may be reconciled 
with Him.” . 


1 Histo’re des Patriurches d'Alerundrie depuis la mort de Pemperenr A mustuse jusqwa la Reconciliation 
des Eglises jacobites (518-616). Paris, Champion, 1923, 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO ABYDOS 1925-—6' 
By H. FRANKFORT 
With Plates xxli-xxxi 


Our expedition went out to accomplish a threefold task: we were to complete the in- 
vestigation of the “Osireion,” we were to see whether the necropolis was still able to yield 
objects of interest after all the excavation carried out there and after innumerable years of 
robbers’ activity, and finally we were to start a work the magnitude of which equals its 
scientific importance, the complete phutographic survey of the Abydos temples. But 
I propose to confine myself at present to a discussion of the first mentioned item, for the 
work in the necropolis, which was more successful than we had dared to hope, will pre- 
sumably be published in the next number of this Journal (PL xxi shows one of our best 
finds). The photographic survey is by no means finished, and will occupy us fully in the 
coming season. 

We arrived in Egypt at the beginning of November? and after having fetched furniture 
and light railway from Tell el-“Amarnah, we settled down in the Government House at 
Abydos, which was kindly lent to us, while our own house, after ten years of disuse, was 
freed from a certain number of uninvited guests and repaired as far as was necessary. 
While we awaited the arrival of the tackle and timber which the Department of Antiquities 
had most courteously put at our disposal for the * Osireion ” work, Mr. Felton started to ex- 
periment for the temple-survey and I pondered, on the spot at last, over the extraordinary 
building the problem of which we had to solve. The prublem—there were at least three : 
on the date there were mere guesses and on the builder not even these: the architecture, 
as such, was by no means clear; and the purpose of the whole structure was a complete 
mystery? 

While thus strolling about we solved the first problem. One is struck by the occurrence 
of peculiarly shaped holes in some exposed wall-blocks of the “ Osireion,” which show that 
here, as in the adjoining Seti-temple, the blocks were held together by dovetails. As the 

1 In publishing this prelimimary report I comply with the wish of the Editor, who desires to put as 
xvon as possible the results of the past expedition before those whose support enabled us to carry through. 
The report, with very few additions, follows the text of a lecture which I delivered soon after wy return 
from Egypt, during the exhibition of our finds in the Society of Autiquaries’ rovms at Burlington House. 
The final statement of facts and the full evidence for the interpretation of the *Osireion” here put forward 
will, it is hoped, appear within one or two years in the memoir on The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, 

? The staff of the expedition consisted of Mr. H. Frankfort, Director, Mr. Herbert Felton, photographer 
and engineer, Mrs. Frankfort, who directed the camp-household, recorded in the necropolis, and copied 
texts in the Osireion, M. B. Van de Walle, sent out by the Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, who 
copied texts throughout the season, Mr. T. J, Colin Baly, who assisted in recording and Mapping, 
Mrs, Felton also joined her husband in the latter part of the season and assisted him in the photographic 
work. Moreover, Dr. Hall stayed with us from December 6th to 21st. 

3 See Journal, 1, 159 th where Prof. Naville gives an account of the matter as it stood after the com- 
pletion of his second season’s work. The war prevented him from continuing in the following year as was 
his intention. 
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Egyptians used little cement—this in fact seems only to have served as a lubricant to 
facilitate the sliding into position of the blocks—some particular device was needed to 
strengthen the walls. The dovetails which connect the blocks of the temple-walls bear the 
cartouche of the builder. Would that also be the case with those of the “Osireion”? And, 
first of all, could we get at then? We looked wherever the walls were damaged; and on 
the top of the large entrance through which one passes from the transverse room into 
the Central Hall, we found a dovetail in position in its hole. It was of black granite. 


T had it lifted and on its lower surface it was inscribed with black ink: : ft | ous af | 


Mn-n3¢-RS, the prenomen of Seti I (Pl. xxv, 3). The big surfaces of the signs were 
chiselled out more or less, but the work was obviously not completed. Seti I the builder 
of the “ Osireion "the evidence was strong, but not entirely conclusive. For our dovetail 
sat quite high up in the wall; the adjoining rooms were inscribed by Merneptah; it was 
just possible that Seti had carried out restorations there as well and that his inscription 
was put, on that occasion, on such dovetails as he could reach. I consequently looked for 
confirmation of our find and noticed another dovetail, which could just be seen where in 
the backing wall one of the blocks had accidentally flaked off (Pl. xxvii, 4). It was in the 
third course from the top, where the granite roofing slabs were still in position, and where 
the granite architrave was worked into the fabric of the quartzite-sandstone backing wall, a 
spot where the building is so well preserved that there can have been no tampering with 
the dovetails. We erected a scattolding, chiselled away about half an inch of the broken 


surface, and could both see and feel a deeply cut cartouche J (oye } So no doubt 


remained, The hidden stones had at last revealed the founder. 

But if Seti I built the “ Osireion ” as well as the temple, our next problem ought to be 
to clear up the relation between these two buildings. We had satistied ourselves that no 
actual connection exists. The hole broken in the northern corner of the inner-room was 
obviously made by would-be treasure-hunters. It had been started from the inside, for 
there were the lines which were cut in to define where the opening had to be made, and 
it just passed through the thickness of the wall and the limestone mantle of the building 
into the sand. But there might be a merely architectural connection between the two 
contemporary structures. So I cut a trench in the main axis between the two buildings, 
and there it appeared (PI. xxii, 2) that the front- and back-wall of the chamber were pe 
longed upwards beyond the roof and acted as retaining walls for the sand-bed on which the 
temple was built. 

This work on the top and round the building led to another discovery: we found a 
roughly semicircular wall built against the outside of the “Osireion.” It had not much 
strength and consisted of rough small lumps of limestone ; but within its enclosure there 
was very compact black earth, a strange feature, seeing that the building lies well out in 
the desert, surrounded by sand and marl. We therefure excavated the pit (Pl. xxiii, 2) and 
had actually to go down for more than 50 feet through this compact mass of black earth, 
which contained nothing but two diminutive fragments of Nineteenth Dynasty pottery ; 
then we reached water and could not go any deeper, but the wall continued. Eventually 
we found six of these pits, round the end of the building (Pl. xxii, 1). Their meaning 
remained a point of much discussion, but after a renewed inspection of the tree-pits, which 

' Only five are shown in the plan. ) 



































Plate XNII. 
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1. Plan of Cenotaph of Seti I with the temenos-wall of his 


temple. 
Scale 1: 2000. 


Local north lies to the right. 


2. Section of the Cenotaph on the vertical line shown in the 
Plan, fig. 1. On the right is the back of Seti’s temple. 


Seale 12550. 


Plate XXIII. 
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Plate XXIV. 





Clearance of Central Hall. 


1. Beginning of clearance work. 

2. Pulling out a block on rollers. 

3. Levering up a block in order to insert rollers underneath. 
4. The last and largest blocks. 
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Mr. Winlock found at Dér el-Bahri, I felt sure that our pits served the same purpose ; this 
alone can explain the presence of the black earth, which of course must have been specially 
brought up from the cultivation. So I excavated the southernmost pit where the top layers 
were best preserved, with meticulous care, and though here as everywhere in Abydos the 
white ants have destroyed most remains of wood I succeeded in finding a few small frag- 
ments, which, analysed by Professor Newberry, turn out to be of coniferous wood, with one 
fragment of the tamarisk. I will not discuss here all the conclusions which one might 
draw from this discovery, but only recall the funerary function of the coniferous trees and 
the tamarisk, and also the fact that tombs were supposed to be surrounded by trees, a point 
to which we shall have to refer later on. 

Another observation made in connection with the pits, and confirming those of the 
former expedition, proved that the building was entirely covered over with earth. From 
every course of the limestone mantle which surrounds the building, streaks of white chips 
run off into the surrounding soil (PI. xxiii, 2); they are not found within the pits. Obviously 
they are derived from the chipping of the blocks when they were fitted into the wall, and 
they show that each course was brought in position after the surrounding of the building 
had been filled up to the height of the preceding course. The pits however, built up at the 
same time and actually leaning against the outside of the building, were kept open to 
receive the black earth for their trees and they therefore do not show the alternating layers 
of thrown-in soil and chips. The ground which was thrown in is actually the broken up 
marl of which the desert at Abydos consists underneath its sandy surface. In this marl the 
colossal cutting was made in which the building was to be put and which was filled in, as 
we have just seen, while the work proceeded. It is important that the broken marl also 
covers the roofing slabs. The whole building was—or was meant to be—subterranean. 

While this work went on we had also started the clearance of the Central Hall, which 
was entirely encumbered by enormous fragments of fallen roofing-blocks?. We wanted it 
clear to understand its architectural features and also because we had to install our plant 
there for the investigation of the canal which surrounds the Island. But it was of course 
impossible to lift the blocks, which weighed anything between one and fifty tons, right out 
of the building and I have therefore used the transverse room to pile them up in, as it is 
not of any importance. Mr. Felton proved as ingenious as Heath Robinson in devising 
schemes for the extraordinary task, and with levers, rollers and man-power, and with the 
small railway, the work proceeded ata good rate (PJ. xxiv). In clearing we were able to estab- 
lish the identity of those who wrecked the building. On one of the stones the row of 
jumping-holes, meant to take the dry wooden wedges, which, when wetted, would by their 
expansion make the granite crack (see Pls, xxx, xxxi), was only outlined in red and not yet 
cut. And in the same red it showed the Coptic cross: We also found one stone which with 
its length of almost 20 feet could only have been one of the beams which, resting on the pro- 
Jecting parts of the roofing slabs of the side-aisles (see PI. xxxi, 2), covered the central island 
in a single span. Of these blocks no evidence had been found before. Also the shape of the 
holes in the surface of the Island had by now become clear (we shall have to decide on their 
meaning later on) and all seemed ready (PI. xxxi) to receive the plant and start on the 
canal. H.H. Prince Yussuf Kamel had courteously lent to us a 16 H.P. steam-engine and a 
4 inch centrifugal pump; for as we would have to pump against a 70 feet head we needed a 
good deal of power. But the power of the engine became first of all, and most inopportunely, 

L Journal, i, Pl. xx, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 21 
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manifest in its weight, and while its transport had already caused no small anxiety to the 
railway-authorities and those in charge of roads and bridges, we now had to face the problem 
of getting it down into our building. There was a slope of sand only and that Mr. Felton 
vetoed as unsafe. So we had no choice and were forced to discover the entrance. It was 
certain that it was somewhere to the north of the room excavated by Miss Murray and 
Lady Petrie in 1902. The cutting in the rock continued beyond the excavation, and was 
crossed at some distance by the brick temenos-wall of the temple-precincts, But nothing 
safeguarded us against the possibility that most of the floor was quarried away, as the walls 
might be. And as the passage was filled with more than 40 feet of wind-blown sand its 
clearance meant a vast expenditure to incur at a moment when we had no idea of what the 
canal had in store for us. But we were bound to proceed and with five hundred men we 
started the clearance (PI. xxv, 2). As soon as possible the gravity-railway, already used in 
1914, was reinstalled and the sand went out at both ends of the passage in trucks, pulled 
up by 16 or 18 men pushing an empty carriage down a slope (PI. xxv, 1), while the rope 
ran over an old sékiyah-wheel placed upright. Thus the clearance was finished in three 
weeks (Pl. xxvi, 2). And fortunately our fears appeared not to be justified. The stone floor 
and most of the walls were intact, and the latter were covered with texts from the “ Book of 
Gates” and the “ Book of what is in the Underworld.” The western wall with the “ Book of 
Gates” is nothing but a variant of the inscriptions on the sarcophagus of Seti I in the Soane 
Museum, a most significant fact. Though all the decoration except that of the inner room was 
executed by Merneptah, there can be no reasonable doubt that it was designed by Seti. 
Moreover we found in the passage, besides various small objects, a most important hieratic 
ostracon, which, read by Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, proved to be an account of the transport of 
stone for the building of the “ Osireion.” It proves that Seti I took (as we should expect of 
him) enough persvnal interest in the building of his large temple and the structure behind 


it to have a J O@ca, “castle,” built on the edge of the cultivation, where he could stay 
now and then to follow the progress of the work. And the ostracon also gives the name of 


our building : & (of ) Ff rows 10 fh “Seti I is serviceable to Osiris.” 


Finally our work in the passage gave us the necessary information concerning the 
entrance of our building. Curiously enough the entrance was sooner designed to keep 
people out than to let them in (Pl. xxvi, 1). There is no gradual slope leading down from 
the desert, but a large oblong brick shaft, such as we know from ordinary tombs, a significant 
parallel. The actual entrance was an arch in the bottom of the temenos-wall; but when 
we found it, it was almost completely bricked up; the bricks were stamped with the 
cartouche of Seti I. We had of course to open it to let the engine through and could now 
investigate the enigmatic canal. 

Already at the beginning of the season I had wanted to get some more definite insight 
into the origin and nature of the water which surrounds the Island, and the Surveyor- 
General, realizing the importance of the question, had most obligingly consented to carry 
out an exact levelling of a number of waterpoints between the Nile at Balyana and Abydos. 
In these wells iron rods were fixed, and from them we measured every month the depth of 


1 The arch consisted of five superposed layers of specially made thin bricks. These layers were not at 
right angles with the main axis of the passage but sloped alternately towards the inside and the outside. 
Apparently the arch was not made over a wooden framework, but with supports on both sides. 


Plate XXV. 





1. The gravity railway. 


Work in the long passage. 
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Granite dovetail inscribed with the cartouche of Scti [. 
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Plate XXVI. 
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1. Entrance of Cenotaph: arch in the bottom of the temenos 
wall of the temple, with vertical shaft. 


2. The entrance-passage cleared (looking from under the en- 
trance arch to the local south). 


Plate NXAVILI. 





1. North-east corner of Cenotaph (on the right, island with ledge 
and damaged pillar; in background, pier of backing-wall 
and cell opening on the ledge). 


2 and 3. Pumping and clearing in west part of canal. 
4. North-east corner of Cenotaph with dovetail in position. 
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the water. This measuring still continues, but it has become already clear that our set of 
curves tallies with those found by Ferrar for the subsoil water-table at Girgah. Consequently 
the water in the “Osireion” is neither a well as Strabo calls it, nor a pocket as some 
archaeologists believed, but it is part of the sheet of subsoil-water which stretches out under 
the desert from the Nile. As the supply is therefore unlimited our only hope was that the 
immediate surroundings of the building would be more or less impermeable. Unfortunately 
they were not. If, after about an hour and a half of pumping we had got down the water for 
about 6 feet (Pls. xxiii, 1; xxvii, 3) and the engine stopped, then in half an hour the water 
was back to its original level ( Pl. xxvii, 1). The only possible way to get forward was therefore 
to pump and clear simultaneously (Pl. xxvii, 2,3). And so we succeeded in solving the problem. 

Obviously there are three possibilities. Either the canal never was intended to be a 
canal at all, but was meant to be filled in. Or it was a dry corridor, running at a low level 
round the central island. Or, thirdly, it might have been meant to be a water-filled canal 
from the beginning. Against the first view there are the following arguments: stairs, which, 
as we shall see, were considered very important, run down from the island, fallen blocks are 
found more than 12 feet below the ledge, which shows that the canal was always open, and 
that this was the original idea is moreover proved by the careful way in which small bits of 
stone are let into the big blocks wherever these show a deficiency which is not of structural 
but only of aesthetic importance. 

Now the fact that the ledges provide no accommodation for tlooring-slabs in the corners 
of the canal and that no trace of flooring is found at any level in the canal itself, definitely 
excludes the possibilities of a covered or even an open corridor running round the central 
island. 

On the other hand all the evidence fits in quite simply when we assume that a water- 
filled channel belongs to the original design of the building, which is already suggested by 
the great similarity between the Island with its ledge (Pls. xxvii, 1; xxiu, 1) and the quay at 
Karnak (PI. xxx, 2). Now, as was already known, the stairs which lead from the Island to 
the water end in a sheer drop (PI. xxii, 2). At the level where they end we saw no trace of 
a floor or of any arrangement to fit one in, and our long probing sticks alsu showed that at 
no other level was a flooring present. At a depth of about 24 fect below the ledge however 
we struck what the natives call gebel mo¢ya, the hard layer on which the subsvil-water runs, 
and to which they go down to put the foundations of their sdkiyah- and well-masonry. In 
all probability the foundations of our building go down to that depth at which lay the 
nearest stratum of sufficient solidity to carry them. But then there would be a distance of 
about 36 feet between the bottom of the foundation and the point where the roof of several 
thousands of tons rested, on one hand on the pier projecting from the backing wall, and on 
the other hand on the first pillar of the Island. To add rigidity to the fabric heavy thrust- 
beams were therefore built in halfway down the walls of the Island (PL. xxu, 2). They would 
generally be under water, which, if we allow for the difference in the Nile level in Seti’s 
time as compared with now, would, at its highest, just play over the lowest steps of the 
stairs and, at its lowest, probably just have enabled the builders to lay the foundations in 
the dry on the hard layer which we hit. I was naturally exultant when at last, on the 
18th of April, with the certainty that with the funds at our disposal and the plant we had 
it was impossible to go much deeper, a remark of une of my best men who yelled out of the 
water that the large stone we saw was flush with the wall and went apparently into it led 
to the discovery of the thrust-beams, and I realized that its presence implied all the 


21-2 
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conclusions which I have here, for clearness sake, put first. I could stop work there and 
then; but I continued for a few more days till we had found the corresponding beam on 
the other side. On April 22nd the work was finished; Mr. Felton stayed on, however, to 
emove the engine, clear up and complete the extensive photographic work, and returned 
only in the third week of June. 

It is time to attempt to interpret the meaning of the building now that its architectural 
features have become clear. We have found that a vertical brick shaft led to a bricked-up 
entrance-vault. This excludes, of course, the idea that the building was a sanctuary in the 
ordinary sense or that it was in regular practical use. Then there follows a long passage 
with texts of a purely funerary character. Now the nearest parallel to the plan of the 
building in general is found in funerary monuments, viz. in the royal tombs of the New 
Kingdom at Thebes. That of Amenophis II (fig. 1) is most striking as it even shows the 


10 15 _2OMETRES 





Fig. 1. Plan of tomb of Amenophis II. 


turn in the approach to the sarcophagus-room. But all possess alike the long sloping 
entrance-passage, then a few anti-chambeis and a hall with square pillars behind which 
comes the sarcophagus. The similarity is complete, only the Theban tombs have a sarco- 
phagus where our building has its inner room. But that inner room is really nothing but 
a colossal sareophagus. Its shape (Pl. xxviii 2) and the fact that it was meant to be 
entirely closed point in that direction. And the roof-sculptures prove it beyond any doubt. 
There we see the sky-goddess Nut, once represented bending over the world of the dead 
while she protects King Seti between her outstretched arms; and another time she is shown, 
in a colossal composition of great beauty, exquisitely modelled, while Shu, the god of the 
air, lifts her from the earth (PI. xxix, 1; ef fig. 2). Now this scene is no mere art pour Vart, no 
meaningless decoration by a charming scene. We know from the Pyramid-texts that this 
scene of a primitive cosmogonic myth was used with magical purpose in connection with 
the equally ancient belief that the dead survived as stars in the sky. With a realistic turn 
of mind, which is, if common to all primitive people, particularly pronounced with the 
Egyptians, devices were now sought to convey the dead to the sky, and one of the solutions 
of that problem consisted of first bringing the sky down to the dead by identifying Nut 
with the sarcophagus or with the sarcophagus-chamber. Nut thus contained the dead; then 
magical texts were added, describing how in the first days of creation Shu lifted Nut, with 
all which was in her, up from the earth. The presence of these texts in itself, and perhaps 

1 Pyr. § 616 c-f; 782 b-e; 784-5; 1101, All the material has lately been combined and discussed br 
A. Ruscu, Die Entwickelung der Himmelsguttin Nut 2a etner Totengotthert. 1922. ; 


Plate NNVIITI. 
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1. The pumping plant installed. 


2 The Sarcophagus Room (on the right, the hole broken sub- 
sequently through the back wall of central cell,. 


Plate NALX. 
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. Nut bent over the earth while lifted up bv Shu (Sarcophagus 
room). Seale c. yh 

2, Nun carrying the Sun-boat, and an Osirian burial on the 

Primeval Hill (after BUDGE, Puyyrus of Anhaz). 


Plate XXX. 
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1, The Central Hall (looking towards backing-wall ; above, in 
background, the back of the temple) 


2. Quay of the temple of Karnak. 
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also a ritual carried out when the tomb was actually taken into use, provided the necessary 
sympathetic magic to effectuate what was described or represented. ‘The representation of 
Nut lifted up by Shu fulfils in our inner room no doubt the same function as in the 
sarcophagus-room of Ramesses IV and in some funerary papyri (fig. 2) where it recurs, and 
in the pyramids of the Sixth Dynasty, and we are therefore entitled to interpret our room 
accordingly as sarcophagus or sarcophagus-room. Thus we find that the ground-plan of our 
building, its entrance with its closed arch and its deep vertical shaft, the texts it contains’ 
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Fig. 2. Shu lifts Nut from the earth. (After BUDGE, Greesfield Papyrus, Pl. evi.) 


and the trees which surround it consistently prove its funerary character. But Seti I was 
buried at Thebes. Consequently our building can only be the cenotaph which he, like all 
Egyptians who could afford it, erected at Abydos where Osiris was said to be buried. And 
this interpretation also explains the unparalleled features of its central hall. 

A glance at the plan (Pl. xxii, 1) will suffice to show that the Central Hall can never 
have been used. The entrance leads on to a ledge, with the water deep below, where one 
stands closed in by two projecting piers (¢/ Pl. xxii, 1). Neither the ledge in front of the 
cells on the sides nor the island can be reached. On the other hand we have a double Hight 
of steps which lead down from the island into the water. They were considered very ip portant 
indeed. This is not only shown by the fact that in the construction of the island the space 
which they were to occupy was left open and is as well finished as the other parts of its outer 
sides, while the steps were actually worked into the great blocks. It is also evident from 
the indications of steps which are apparent on the western side, where they evidently were 
not yet finished (like so much in the building) when the work had to be stopped (PI. 
xxx, 1), Obviously the steps were considered an essential feature of the building, though 
they lead nowhere. And there remains only one possibility: as the Central Hall with its 
island and its water can never have been used, it must have been merely the expression in 
stone of an idea. And again this idea finds its oldest expression in a cosmogonic myth. In 
the beginning of creation, so the theology of Heliopolis taught, one spot of the earth, 
the Primeval Hill, had risen out of the Primeval Waters. There the creator Re’ stood, and 
there he stood again every morning at sunrise. Now we know that the rising and setting 
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of the sun was understood in Egypt as elsewhere as symbolical of life and resurrection; 
and so the Primeval Hill became, pur excellence, the place where death was vanquished and 
life renewed. It is of course quite impossible, within the scupe of this article, to discuss the 
further developments of that thought in Egyptian religion! We know that with the 
coming of the Fifth Dynasty the Ré%-religion became that of the state and spread through 
the country. With it went the view as to the Primeval Hill, the place of renewal of life. 
And in the subsequent fusion of the Ré‘-religion with the faith in Osiris, the god who died 
and was resurrected, the Primeval Hill most appropriately became the place for Osiris’ 
tomb, as it was through his burial that he had reached immortal life. Now we know that 
the Primeval Hill, at Hermopolis and elsewhere, was represented by a double flight of steps. 
And on such a double flight of steps we find in various representations Osiris entumbed or 
enthroned as ruler of the dead (fig. 3)2. This burial of Osiris on the Primeval Hill is referred 














Fig. 3. Osiris enthroned. (After BupcE, Greenfield Papyrus, Pi. evi.) 


to in the famous “Steps of Osiris at Abydos” near which every dead man prayed to be 
interred. But the king, identified with Osiris, could afford to build for himself these steps. 
In the holes in the surface of the island one is inclined, guided by their shape, to see 
tentatively the places where a sarcophagus and a shrine for Canopic jars represented an 


Osirian burial. The cells all round are, as Professor Naville suggested, the en of 


the Book of the Dead, conventionally translated pylons, better cells or halls. It is typical of 

Seti I that he did not shrink from following out to its last consequences the dualism of a 

religious conception; that he clung to each separate dogma of orthodox tradition pean when 

no consistent combination was possible. His cenotaph was planned on the lines of a royal 
1 is is most ably done by A. DE Buck, D. yy 00/7 : : 

Dr. fate review in Journal en 185 ff ame oapeche ler stellingen bets efende den Oerheucel. See 
2 Eig. Bepae, Greenfield Papyrus, Pl. evi: Laxzone, Déz, CONI ; 
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Plate NXXI. 
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1. The Central Hall (looking towards local west). 
2. The Central Hall (looking towards local east). 
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tomb, and as such it possessed the sarcophagus-room with the Nut-representations. But 
the traditional identification of the dead king with Osiris, which was bound to come to 
the foreground at Abydos, was also to be expressed in the building; and therefore it 
contained an architectural representation of the Primeval Hill surrounded by the Primeval 
Waters. 


That our interpretation is no merely possible theory but is correct is shown by an 


important vignette in the Papyrus of TE NRILOR: Anhai, in the British Museum. 
Here we see a very rare representation (Pl. xaix, 2)4 the god of the Primeval Waters 
Nun lifting up the sun-boat and Osiris encircling the Duat. This representation, so far as 
I know, reeurs only twice elsewhere: unce on the alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I in the 
Soane Museum, and once on the wall of our entrance-passage which, as we know, bears 
variants of the same texts. We therefore have the strongest pussible proof that the cenotaph 
of Seti I and the papyrus reflect the same none too common group of thoughts, and as the 
representation of Nun is found at the end of the entrance-passage of our building just 
before one turns round towards the Central Hall, so this same representation precedes on 
the papyrus an actual drawing of a similar hall shown in a typically Egyptian way partly 
in plan and partly in section’?, We see the pillars in plan; a blne colour indicates the all- 
embracing waters, and below we see the double Hight of steps, which we know as a 
conventional representation of the Primeval Hill, with the Osirian dead on it. 

It is typical, as I have said already, that Seti should be the first and last king to have 
undertaken this extraordinary architectural expression of things religious. For Seti was 
the first great king after the Akhenaten heresy who cared again for spiritual matters. 
Akhenaten had tried to free Egyptian religion from the formalism and magical ritualism 
in which it had become entangled, by a fundamental innovation. He failed. Seti I, as we 
know from his modestly recorded restorations, pursued the same aim by following the lines 
of tradition. His tailure became only apparent under the Ramessides. But his cenotaph at 
Abydos bears witness of his truly heroic attempt. 


1 Buper, The Book of the Dead. Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, Avhai, ete, 1899. PI, viii. 
2 For other examples of this way of representation in Egypt see ScHarer, Von degyptiseher Kunst’, 
119, fig, T4 and passin. 


NOTE ON THE RUINS OF HITAN SHENSHEF, 
NEAR BERENICE 


By G. W. MURRAY 
With Plates xxxii and xxxiii 


The site of Shenshef, 21-5 kilometres S.S.W. of Berenice, had previously been visited 
by Barth?, 1846, and John Ball?, 1908. Barth considered it a settlement of people from 
Berenice, while Ball thought it might be a mediaeval slave-dealers’ stronghold, where 
slaves were concentrated before shipment to Arabia. As a matter of tact, there seems no 
reason for any scttlement on the site except the presence of water relatively close to 
Berenice. The water was abundant at the time of my visit, January 1925 (after heavy rain 
in December 1924), but less so in 1908 when Ball was there. It is rather salty to the 
taste. though quite drinkable. In addition to sume shallow wells in the valley just below 
the town (not shown on map), there was a pool 15 metres long and 0:5 metre deep, through 
which the camels had to wade on their way to the ruins. There is, however, a surprising 
lack of vegetation in the neighbourhood, so that the ‘Ababda and Bisharin drive their 
cancls to the water from some distance, and make no use of the site, a stevp-sided gorge 
with no grazing, as a permanent settlement. This has contributed to the remarkably 
preservation of the ruins (Pl. xxxii). 

As the photograph (Pl. xxviii, fig. 2) shows, many of the rubble houses, built of a 
quartzose schist, are, though roofless, in very guod repair, and practically no deposition of 
sind or soil has taken place. As at the emerald mines of Sikeit and Zabara, the walls 
contain many handy niches for storing sinall ubjects. 

The potsherds are relatively scanty, and all of ribbed w 
of that green glaze which I have come to consider 


good 


are, With a very few exceptions 


as marking Arab rather than Roman 
influence. There are no mines or quarries, none of the millstone 


abound at many water-sources in the Eastern Dese 
e . . 
ground which could have been cultivated. 


s for grinding quartz which 
rt, and no slag-heaps. Nor is there any 


I found no inscriptions, nor was Barth more fortunate in 1846. There were numerous 
graves in a valley north-east of the “acropolis,” but all had been plundered in very recent 
times. I spent an afternoon seeking vainly for an unplundered tomb, 

T came to the conclusion that the site had been occupied for only a short time (few 
sherds) by people who were not normally desert-dwellers, and that it probably represented 
an autumn station for the officials and merchants of Berenice. Shenshef, shut in between 
rocky hills, must be an unpleasant place in hot weather, but it was evidently preferable to 
Berenice, where fresh water had to be brought trom a distance, and where the absence of 
building stone compelled the people for the most part to live in matting huts According 
to Pliny, travellers departed to India from Berenice “at midsummer, before the rising of 
the Dog-star, or else immediately after”: while they set sail from Taais on their return 


1 Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde, vu, 1-31, 2 Geogra phy and Geology of S.E. Egypt 
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journey “at the beginning of the Egyptian month Tybis, which is our December, or at all 
events before the sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, the same as our Ides of January.” 
It follows therefore that the port of Berenice was more or less deserted between July and 
February, and I suggest that such of the officials and merchants as could not get away to 
the Nile spent the autumn at Shenshef. Indeed I like to think that the anonymous author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, who is supposed to have been a native of Berenice, 
penned that absorbing narrative at his leisure in one of the houses of Shenshef. 

There are two much smaller villages of roughly rectangular houses at no great distance 
from Shenshef, at Hitan Rayyan and Umm Etli, which I take to be rough Bedouin 
imitations of the culture of Shenshef. These sites will be shown on the shortly-to-be- 
published 1:100,000 map series of the Red Sea Coast by the Survey of Egypt. There 
must have been quite a large number of Gebadei more or less settled round Berenice and 
Shenshef selling milk, goats and sheep, and these may have been impelled to live for a time 
in houses, like the foreigners out of whom they made their living, 

A note is necessary. The houses shown in solid black on the plan are those which 
evidently had two stories. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AFTER THE DEATH 
OF TUTANKHAMUN 


By A. H. SAYCE 


The interesting letter of the Hittite king, Mursilis ITI, the first translation of which was 
given by myself in Ancient Egypt, 1922, Pt. 3, recording the request of Tut“ankhamiin’s 
widow that he should send one of his sons to her whom she would marry and make king of 
Egvpt, has unfortunately lost its conclusion and consequently the end of the story has 
hitherto remained unknown to us. This is now supplied by a text from Boghaz Keui 
recently edited by Gitze (A.U.B., xiv, No. 8) and entitled by him “ Pestgebet des Mursilis.” 
The commencement of the text is lost and there are fragmentary duplicates uf the text 
itself (Nos. 10 and 11). 
Here is my translation of ll. 13-31: 
(13) “{Now as to the men] of the city of Kurusta, the men of Kurusta subsequently 
(14) [Tessub of the Hittite city] settled in the land of Egypt. These Tessub of the 
Hittite city subsequently 

(15) [bound] by covenant with the Hittites; so they having sworn alliance through 
Tessub of the Hittite city 

(16,17) the Hittites and the Egyptians also swore alliance through Tessub of the 
Hittite city. Then came the Hittites 

(18) (and) turned round. So the oath to the god the Hittites were the first 

(19) to break. Now my father sent men (and) horses, and they attacked the border- 

land of Egypt (namely) Amga, and then he sent (more); 

(20) and they attacked again. Thereupon the Egyptians were terrified ; 

(21) they came and asked my father to send his son as their king. 

(22) Accordingly thereupon my father gave them his son; thereupon they conducted 

him (to Egypt). 

(23) Then they murdered (him). And he was buried (/) there. He (i.e., my father) into 

Egypt 

(24) marched. The land of Egypt he smote and the men and horses of Egypt they 

destroyed. 





(25) But there Tessub of the Hittite city my lord beheld (it). He (ve., my father) 
summoned him to execute judgment. 

(26) So then the men (and) horses of Egypt he attacked and slew [them]. Whatever 
man... 

(27) he captured [they] afterwards brought back to the land of the Hittites. 

(28) Among the capturers the death-penalty was adjudged. They [were condemned] 
to death. 


(29) Afterwards the capturers carried [them] to the land of the Hittites. So the death- 
decree 
(30) the capturers brought to the land of the Hittites. Then in the land of the Hittites 


(31) on the same day they were put to death. Then I caused this document (lit. tablet) 
to be found in the land of Egypt.” 
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The Hittite text is as follows: 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 


(30) 


(31) 
(32) 


{uw NISU-MES]-us-ma ga ALU Au-ru-us-tu-am-mu ma-akh-kha-an 

[ILU TESSUB ALU Kha-at-]ti i-na MAT ALU Jdli-iz-ri bi-e-da-as nu-us-ma-as 
ILU IM ALU Kha-at-ti ma-akh-kha-an 

[is-Khi-u-]ul a-na NISU-MES ALU Kha-ut-ti me-na-akh-kha-an-du t-ya-ut nam- 
ma-at is-tu ILU TESSUB ALU Kha-ct-ti 

[li-tn-]ga-nu-wa-an-te-es nu NISU-MES ALU Kha-at-ti hu-it NISU-MES ALU 
Wi-iz-ri-ya 

as-tu ILU IM ALU Kha-at-ti li-in-ga-nu-wa-an-te-es e-se-ir nu u-e-tr NISU-MES 
ALU Kha-at-ti 

bi-ra-an wa-akh-nu-e-ir nu-gan ni-is TLU-LIM NISU-MES ALU Kha-at-ti khu- 
o-da-a-ak 

sar-ri-i-e-tr nu a-bu-yu ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES o-7-yu-at nu ZAG MAT 
Mi-iz-rt MAT Am-ga wa-al-akh-khi-iy nam-ma-yu o-i-ya-ut 

nu nam-ma wa-al-akh-khi-ir NISU-MES ALU Mi-iz-ri-i-ma ma-akh-kha-an 
na-akh-su-ri-ya-an-ta-at 

na-at u-e-ir nu a-na a-bi-ya MAR-SU [SARRU- ]o-¢z-na-an-ni an-ma _u-e-ki-ir 

nu-us-mu-as ma-akh-kha-an a-bu-ya a-bi-e-el MAR-SU_ be-es-ta na-an ma-akh- 
Kha-an bi-e-khu-te-ir 

na-an-gun ku-e-en-ni-ir a-bi-ya-ya hab-be-la-az-cu-at-ta na-as i-nad MAT Mi-tz-ri 

pu-it ne MAT ALU Mi-tz-ri wu-al-khi-ta ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES su 
MAT ALU Mi-iz-rt hu-en-ni-ir 





nu a-bi-ya-ya TLU IM ALU Aha-ut-ti be-li-yu a-us-[ta] kha-an-ne-es-ni-it sar- 
la-a-it 

nu-za ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES ga MAT ALU JWWi-tz-ri tar-akh-ta na- 
at-gan nu NISU-MES ap-pa-an-[te-es] 

ku-in e-ip-tam na-an ma-akh-kha-un i-na MAT ALU Aho-at-[ti] EGIR-pa u-wa- 
te-e-[ir] 

nu-gan t-na lib-bi NISU-MES su-lu-bi-ZUN khi-n-gan ki-[sat] nu-us ak-ki-is- 
hi-o-an da-[i-tr 7] 

ma-akh-kha-an-ma NISU-MES su-lu-bi-ZUN d-na lib-b¢ MAT ALU Wha-at-ti 
ar-nu-e-ir nu-gan hhi-in-ga-an 

t-na lib-bi MAT ALU Kha-at-ti NISU-MES sa-ab-tum-tum u-te-e-ir nu-gan ¢-na 
lib-bi MAT ALU KAha-at-te 

a-be-e-iz-zu UD-KAM ak-hi-is-hi-it-ta-ri nu-za ma-ukh-kha-an e-nt Lup-pu 

$a MAT ALU Mi-iz-ri bi-ru-an u-e-mi-ya-nn-un. 


Notes. 


13. Kurusta was in Northern Syria and corresponded to the Kyrrhestica of classical 
geography (see K.U.B. xv, 34, 1, 54). The city of Kyrrhos was on the slopes of the Taurus 
mid-way between Aleppo and Mer’ash. 

16. Literally “being under oath by Tessub,.” A fragmentary tablet in my possession 
(1. 5) has Sa li-ga-i : ma-mi-ti “liga?, Le. oath.” 

18. Literally “made go round inside.” The original signification of birun is “within,” 
not “before” as Gotze makes it. See A.T., Iv, 3,1, 17: memian huinki sapal biran pard 
[sara] “whatever is below, within, outside [or above]? Birun khuiyanza is “he who 
hastens to” another. Hrozny was probably right in reading E-ir * house” bir. 
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19. Amga, called Amki in the Tel el-‘Amarnah tablets, is the Umq or “ Plain” of 
Antioch, Unqi in the Assyrian texts, Amigu in the Syrian list of Tuthmosis IIT (No. 308), 
the Amyces Campus of classical geography. This passage indicates that it formed the 
boundary between the empires of Egypt and the Hittites’, 

20. Literally: “had been terrified.” 

21. The signification of an-mu (or Wu-ma /) is unknown to me. 

23. Kabbelazzata is marked as a foreign word, so we can hardly regard it as a com- 
pound of habbis “small.” For ubiya-yu see |. 26, 

24, Walkhita seems to be used here in a passive sense: “was sinitten.” 

25. Cf. WitzeL, Hethitische Keilschrift-Urhunden, 1, 94, 1 44: nu abiyo-nu AN TESSUB 
bikhassassin surliskimi, “I there invoke Tessub.” It is possible that abu-ya “my father” 
has dropped out of the text through the influence of abiya-yu, since the duplicate text 
inserts ut-tu-us-mi-in (a mistake for ut-ta-as-mé-ts) “my father.” 

28, 29. The duplicate text has the Assyrian cu-ab-du-ti “capturers” instead of suluhi, 
thus giving us the signification of the proper name Khalpa-sulubis ("Captarer of Aleppo-”). 
The word must have been a technical one denoting “one who arrests,” “a policeman,” and 
thus differs from the more general term appantes (1. 26). Ahingan signifies “destiny,” and 
hence “death.” 

30, Zub-tum-tum must have been pronounced zub-tuw-tum. So eptuim in |. 27 probably 
stands for eptd. 





. 


But apparently he was murdered before he could reach the queen. or else the queen herself 
had already been put to death. At all events there is no reference to her, much less to a 
marriage, and it would appear that the murder of the Hittite prince took place in Syria. 

It may be gathered from the badlv-expressed and inaccnrately written Hitsite text 
(which like most other Hittite texts illustrates how unlike the written Hittite language 
must have been to the spoken language of the people) that after slaying “the men and 
horses” of the Egyptians the guilty parties were captured and carried off to Asia Minor, 
there to be formally arraigned before a sort of court-martial and adjudged tu death. The 
whole procedure is very curious and can be explained only on the sippusition that there 
was a recognised code of international law and that in the case of the representatives of a 
political party in a foreign country, if accused of injuring the meimbers of another kingdom, 
it was necessary that certain legal formalities should be observed. The Hittites, we may 
infer, would have had no legal right to put to death their highly-placed captives. if a 
Hittite prince had not been concerned in the revolution in Egypt. Their murder of him 
brought them under the jurisdiction of what may be termed a court of international law. 
Its officers in the Hittite kingdom bore the technical name of sulubd whieh would corre- 
spond to the French huissiers. 

1 Cf what Mursilis IIL says about his father Subbi-luliuma (A.7. Vv, 6 ii, 1-13): “Now while my 
father was down in Carchemish, he sent Lupakkis and Hadad-zalmas into the land of Amka ; so they 
went ; the land of Amka they devastated ; the spoil, oxen and sheep, they brought back to my futher. 
And when the men of Egypt heard of the destruction of Amka they were terrified. Now their lord 
Bibkhururias (Tutfankhamtin) had recently died, so the Egyptian queen whose name was Dakhaman 
(reud Sakbaintin) despatched an envey to my father and wrote to him as follows: ‘My husband is dead ; 
T have no children. You, however, are said to have grown-up (neggaus memisgunz) sons ; if you send wie 
of them to me and he becomes my husband, [well !]” The characters du aud Sa have similar forms in the 


Hittite script and the scribe could easily nustake the one for the other. 
2 Or “bailitf of Aleppo’ % 


A NEW DUPLICATE OF THE HOOD PAPYRUS 
By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 


There is a document (No. 10379) in the Egyptian Department of the British Museuin. 
hitherto unpublished, which is of considerable interest. It is a badly preserved strip of 
leather 2 ft. Ll ins. high. with an average width of about Sins. In inany places it has been 
torn by shrinkage, and in fact it is now in three pieces’. Its surface, discoloured in parts 
by natural stains, is scored with black lines, some of which are exaggerated by cracks, 
apparently due to doubling over. These flaws in the leather combine to make the hieratic 
text inscribed on it frequently illegible. Further, it seems probable that at sume time in its 
earlier history pait uf the writing was subjected, presumably by accident. to an erasing 
fluid, for a few words trom the middle of lines 2 to 6 uf the recto have been lost, leaving no 
trace, and for no apparent reason, while the recto ends 10$ ins above the bottom of the 
strip, at a point well before the end of the text as we know it from other sources. This 
however is more likely to have been intentional; at auy rate there is not the slightest 
trace of any sign after the body of the writing stops. 

Although the verso is inscribed, it takes us no further, as it only provides a duplicate of 
the middle portion of the text on the recto. The latter contains 36 lines of hieratic, written 
right across the 8-inch width of the strip (except where it has been erased, and in the last 
line, which ends less than half way across), the verso 24 shorter lines, which have suffered 
less from the poor condition of the leather, whose edges show an even greater deterioration 
than does the rest of the surface. 

An examination of the text showed that it was a duplicate of the B.M. Papyrus 10202, 
better known as the Hood Papyrus’. Ihave to thank the Keeper tor permission to draw 
attention to it here. It may be objected that this notice is inadequate without a transcrip- 
tion of B.M. 10379, a new collation of B.M. 10202 and a translation based on a study of the 
two papyri. But the existence of a third and considerably longer recension of the text’, 
soon to be published by Dr. Alan Gardiner, who informs me that he will inelude 10379 and 
a new collation of 10202 in his edition, makes any attempt at a detailed study here super- 
fluous. Still, a few notes on the general nature of the document may be of interest to those 
who have not read Maspero's essay on the Hood Papyrus. 

The contents are outlined in the short introduction, at least one third of which is lost in 
B.M. 10379. The writer, assuming the role of learned teacher, 1s to instruct his pupils as 
to everything “that Ptah has created and Thoth has registered,” heaven and the stars, 
earth and the waters and hills—~<everything that is in Heaven above, and on the Earth 
beneath,” almost in so many words. Beginning with elemental phenomena, the sun, moon, 
stars, storm, darkness, light, the true nature of the document rapidly becomes apparent as 
a classification of terms covering the whole field of existence. The elements are succeeded 
by a list of all forms of water in nature and art (from river and sea to pond and reservuir) : 

} Mounted in one sheet as if intact. 

2 See Maspero, Un menvel de hiérurchie éyyptierne in Journal Asivtigne, 1888, 2506+ and ERMAN, 
Die Literatur der Aegypter, 240. 
3 The Golenischett Glossary. 
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these again by land forms, vegetation and svil. So far the list has consisted of inanimate 
objects and forces of nature, and plants. The remainder, until its premature end in the case 
of Hood, is devoted to beings. The first four are supernatural—God. Goddess, Male Spirit, 
Female Spirit—but from this point on we have human beings, arranged in a hierarchy, 
which starts with King, and runs through the whole gamut of Egyptian officials, civil, 
military and religious. Before the end of this B.M. 10379 breaks off, with “ Superintendent 
of the Bakery of the Lord of the Two Lands” as its last entry (= Hood 26); Hood itself 
continues with more priestly categories, and then passes to trades, breaking off in turn, 





after enumerating some twenty of them, including bakers, pastry-cooks, sculptors, porters, 
and cobblers. 

In the strict use of the word such a list of terns cannot be called a glossary. Yet that 
is its practical value for us. as implied in the grouping under imaginary headings, and in 
the careful attention paid to order within the groups, especially that which enumerates the 
officials. The grouping supplies at least the class to which uncommon or difficult words 
belong—the text contains a number which rarely occur elsewhere, and more than one 
drrak rNeyouevov—a distinct step towards lexicography. The order offers a differentiation 
within the group and a certain definite relatiunship—that of precedence--hetween the 
members which, while it cannot define them closely, can often give us further information 
than we already posxess. The importance of such a list for the better understandiny of the 
language is therefore considerable. This is enhanced by the complete absence of true 
glossaries or vocabularies of any sort in Egyptian. Lists of certain classes of words occur— 
on ostraca, and included in many well-known texts—the names of Syrian towns worked 
into Anastasi J for instance, or the captured cities from the Karnak reliefs and others, the 
lists of peoples and of woods (with the objects made from them) of the B.M. writing-board 
5647 and ostracon 50733 respectively, besides innumerable accounts. They may often help 
in the closer definition, or even identification of a word, but none of them, not even the 
Golenischeff Glossary and its duplicates, can be compared with the true glossaries of the 
Babylonians. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for this absence in the one civilisation as opposed to 
the plenitude of the other. The Egyptians, su far as we can see, invented their own writing 
to express their own language, and the two interacted on one another as they developed. 
In Mesopotamia the Sumerian people, with a writing of its own, was varly invaded by a 
Semitic-speaking people with no writing known to us who quickly saw the advantages 
of this method of putting their language into concrete form, and so began to use it to 
express their own speech. First copying the actual Sumerian writings as they saw them, 
but reading them as their Akkadian equivalents, they learned in time to appreciate the 
syllabic nature of the script they had taken over, and so to equate the Sumerian word with 
its Akkadian counterpart correctly spelt. Thus the true glossary arose from necessity, and 
as a development of the earlier mode of using imperfectly understood groups of signs to 
express ideas, rather than to write words. Later this convenient non-semitic script bachine 
the medium for writing other non-semitic languages, and as it was necessary for “inter- 
national” scribes to be conversant with these, the result is that Kassite-Akkadian. and 
Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite glossaries are found to-day on the cuneiform tablets: to 
this list a very important seouen ma recently meee in the publication by Messrs. Sidney 
Smith and Gadd of an Egyptian-Akkadian vocabulary, But it is important to notice that 

L Jourual, Xi, 230 ff 
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while this diplomatic language of the scribes of Western Asia owed its existence as such to 
the preponderance vf Babylonian political influence throughout the history uf this period 
the idea of making syllabaries was due tu the Semitic Babylonians’ early necessity of 
inventing glossaries, tor the purpose of understanding the language and culture from which 
they borrowed the script in which to express their own speech, and by means of which they 
learned also to understand the script itself Eyypt, without this necessity and with a less 
conscious interest and care for her writing, naturally never felt the need for glossaries. 
The most consciously literary of ancient peuples, the Grecks, did not turn to lexicography 
till long after their language had passed its classic age. 

Any detailed comparison of the texts of the B.M. papyrus 10202 (Hood) and of the 
leather roll 10379 would be out of place here. But it is worth while to note the difference 
in date between the two texts, which, though not great, is signified by a very considerable 
difference in the two handwritings. I suggest below that the leather strip is to be dated 
to the Ninetecuth or the Twentieth Dynasty. Maspero (op. cit.) places the Hood Papyrus 
between the Twenty-first and Twenty-sixth Dynasties’. Orthography and spelling are 
found to vary in individual cases within the same Dynasty. It is not surprising therefore 
that even in the comparatively short period that intervened between the writing of the two 
papyri there should have been scope fora large number of variant readings. These variants 
are not always confined tu different readings of the same words: thus in I]. 11 and 12 of 
B.M. 10379 the list of words determined by the water sign contains eight words? that are 
not found in Hood (to be inserted between sdé# and wdn of H. 9), while a line further on 
Hood gives two words which are missing in the duplicate The latter should therefore be 
of some independent value for the full edition of the text, and it remains to be seen how 
far the Golenischett Glossary will suppert one or the other, or give an entirely ditferent 
reading. 

The writing of B.M. 10379 is rather large, uneven and inclined to be careless, The 
majority of the signs are sutticiently consistent in their resemblance to those of well-known 
dated papyri to enable us to place the document not earlier than the end of the Nineteenth 
and notlater than the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. Certain of the signs however have 
an individualistic character, which, with some peculiar examples of spelling, makes the 
writing interesting for its own sake, as well as for its contents. It is a small point, which 
cannot have much weight in the yuestion of dating. but which is interesting in view of 
Maspero’s indecision as to whether the text was actually a work by “Amenemope, son of 
Amenemope.” as Hood states’, that the name of the futher of the writer of our text is 
Prennefer. The writer’s own name is unfortunately lost. P(a)rennefer does not appear to 
be a common name, but it belongs to a judge of the Nineteenth Dynasty, whose stele is in 
the British Museum (No. 283), and occurs on another stele in Turin‘, where it is associated 
with other Nineteenth to Twentieth Dynasty names. There is no reason to suppose that 
the “son of Prennefer” was the original author of the text; on the other hand it is highly 
probable that we owe this copy of it to him’, and that, as Maspero was inclined to think 


? It would appear certainly to date to the Tweuty-tirst to Twenty-second Dynasties. 
2 At least one of these, NN oe ie a oceurs in the Gol, Gloss. See the ref. to the article 
Lown! 
“joe? in the new Berlin Dictionary. 
3 Cf Ermay, ibid. + LIEBLEIN, Dictionnaire de noms hiéroglyuphiques, tv, 955. 
3 Or to a pupil of his whoxe name is lost. See Erman, Die Agyptischen Schulerhandschriften aus den 
Abhandl. d. Prens, Ak. d. Wiss. 1925, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Vr. 2, 10 
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was the case with the Hood Papyrus, the actual writer of the document has inserted his 
own name as that of the author. At the same time the considerable use of Semitic loan- 
words makes it unlikely that the original text was written before the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty at the earliest, and probably not until after the reign of Seti I. 

Finally, although the largest of the three examples! of this text has come to be known 
as the Golenischetf Glossary, there is no reason to suppose that the compiler regarded it as 
a lexicographical work at all. On the contrary, whether the information contained in it was 
for practical use or not, to the eyes of an Egyptian it can only have appeared as a list of 
phenomena in the universe, of which the principal motif was the strict order uf precedence. 
And in this new duplicate 





so far are we frum the literary device of a “glussary”—there 
would seem to be some evidence for imputing a practical motive to the writer. I mentioned 
above that the verso of B.M. 10379 contains 24 lines of text (in the same hand as the recto), 
but that, unfortunately, these only repeat part of what has already beeu written on the 
rectu. At first sight this looks hke any other example of the young scribe’s exercises, to 
which we owe so much of our knowledge of Egyptian literature. It might have been con- 
jectured that the recto contained the master’s example, and the rersv a copy of part of it by 
a pupil. This is put out of court by a consideration of the handwriting alone. Furthermore 
no one would choose the back of a piece of writing material to copy out a lesson which was 
inscribed on the front. It is possible to conclude that both recto and verso are the pupil’s 
exercises. But in that case why should he have made an excerpt of the central part of his 
first copy, when the title and opening lines, being uf a more general nature, and including 
phrases which occur cominonly, would be of more practical use as a writing exercise? On 
the other hand, putting the exercise hypothesis on one side, we may note a consistent 
tendency to “gut” the complete work, shown by both rectu and verso. The principle at the 
back of each has been the same. In the recto although the title and introduction is inserted, 
and is followed up by a list of water and land forms, the bulk of the text enumerates the 
great officials and officers, including the highest ecclesiastics, but stops as soon as these are 
concluded, omitting the remaining orders of the priesthood, and all the tradesmen, who 
follow®. The verso begins with “spirit” (recto, 15 = Hood, 11), and is almost entirely concerned 
with the royal family and a few of the most important civil and military orders 
comes to an end—the lines are much shorter than on the recto—with fy sir 
bearer ” an 


, and soon 


: yt,“ standard- 
(rv. 24= Hood, 18). It contains some half-dozen variants from the recto, chiefly 


unimportant differences of spelling: but a ita A (. 23) “charioteer” for the 
poate A @-- 
ey me” ae AR a 
Lj NOS pf of 24 (=| 1 gs IN Lo A of Hood) suggests that the writer was com- 


piling his second, abbreviated, version from memory. Taking everything into consideration 
it is impossible to believe that the writing on this strip of leather pevfesbnts the fruit of a 
scribbler’s idle moments; there must be some reasonable explanation for its existence It 
appears improbable that it was an ordinary “ pupil's” exercise. But it is possible to in 
jecture on the evidence shown, that some scribe, connected with the cou t 


é Dy rt or a government 
office, or even some high official himself, wrote the text on the r ; 


ecto of B.M. 10379 as a 


! Fragments of the text are known on ostraca, and the Opening sentence occurs on the verso of P 
ie 4 i ans > * ci ap. 
Boulag tv. (See MasPERo, op. cit.) C7. also the important late MLK. papyrus from a tomb beneath th 
A a he 


Ramesseum, a part of which—the list of Nubian fortresses—was a : oe 
ini, 184 sses—was published by Dr. Gardiner in Journal, 


2 Thc - ; r yy : awe e : 
? This assumes that the writing originally ended with nd Buy as now. See above p. 172 
B » Pp. lex, 
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practical guide to the order of precedence to be observed in public functions, and in order 
to memorise the kernel of the matter, or after having done so, made the second copy, 
preserved on the verso’. We have come a long way from glossaries, but the possible use of 
this document to the Egyptian who wrote it is at least as interesting as its contents are 
valuable to posterity. 


1 With the whole of this and the preceding paragraph ef. ERMAN, op. cit., pussim, and particularly pp. 19, 
20, and 23, where it will be seen that he considers the Hood Pupyrus to have been a very popular “ text- 
book” for the use of the scribe who was still undergoing his training—a text-book whose chief value lay in 
that it enlarged the student's vocabulary and taught him the correct spelling of rare words. The view 
expressed above, that the new duplicate was not an ordinary student’s copy, is not inconsistent with the 
existence of the Hood as such; and in fact Prof. Erman’s thesis that the young scribes to whoin we owe 
the “Schiilerhandschriften” were not as a rule beginners, but themselves junior officials, “devilling” for 
fully qualified scribes who had reached higher stages in the bureaucracy, enhances the possibility of a 
young scribal official making a practical memorandum for his own private use. 
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II 


With Plates xxxiv to xlii 


This article deals with three ostraca and a papyrus, all in the British Museum. My 
sincere thanks are due to Dr. Hall for permitting me to publish them. and for allowing me 
to have photographs made of the ostraca. 

T have had the advantage of discussing various points of difficulty in the translation of 
these texts with Professor Griffith and Professor Peet. 


B.M. Ostracon 5624. 
(See Pls. xxxiv, xxxv and xl.) 


A hieroglyphic transcription of this fine limestone ostracon, together with a translation 
and commentary, has been published by Dr. ERMAN, Zwei Altenstiicke uns der thebunischen 
(rrdberstadt, in Sitzb. Preuss, Akud., 1910, 336 ff. A very inadequate faésimile is to be found 
in Inscriptions in the Hierutic and Demotic Character trom the Collection in the British 
Mnseum, Pl. xiv. As can be seen from the photographs (PL xl, the text of the 
verso! is in excellent condition. whereas that of the recto is much rubbed and in places 
almost illegible. A careful examination of the original has enabled me to improve on 
certain of Dr, Erman’s readings, and to fill up, I hope satisfactorily, all lacunae. On this 
account I have thought it advisable to republish the text in full. At its greatest length 
and width the ostracon measures about 31 x 15 em. 


oO, 1°. 


Recto, 1 Thereafter’, I was standing building* and the (workyman?, KhaCnun, was at work in* his? 
tomb. 


1 In view of the sequence of events see below, pp. 179 ff.) the side that Dr, Erman calls the recto must 
really be the rerso, and vice vers. 

® J have followed Dr. Erman in dividing the translation of this text into numbered sections : 80, too, 
the text of the closely connected Berlin papyrus «see below, pp. 178 f.). 

3 There must have been another ostracon, now missing, bearing an account of events previous to that 
described in this paragraph. The reading [47 hr] 3? te-d1s, I think, almost certain. There is just room for 


o , and what is left of the following signs fayours the reading ay laAe@ VP. 


* The reading of these much defaced groups of signs { l is certain in view of Pap. Berlin, 10496 
. , b 
recto, 9= ERMAN, op. cit., 331. 
5 The same omissivn of ist occurs again in verso L. 


® Clearly a 


7 Tip fis certain, 


B.M.0STRACON aa Recto, \- Verso,2. 


co 2 bes he ALES. Te 


Art _ fie ooy 2 To Mgdt £272 
cath A ral} ikXoxX Rees RO 
a attelore =bMAL —- 


pe ee Hapa MPEbEI ZA POX 
Sie BLOM MSH ME EH 
He AMALAah dite oly kA RK 
eee ea ae ears aaa routes 
nos out §_ Sas 
Sanh: SUALAIUGE LO Ltafone Verso 
ENA Roa EO SN 
Ayn lA EW Ae inten? £ 


t LEZ <—"*, Ea 
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B.M. Ostracon 5624. 


Plate XXXIV. 


Or 


Verso, l 
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O, 2. 
First month of Shomu, siath duy, he wus on holiduy and he found! the shaft? which 
ig init. And he went down into it with the wort-upiicer, Neferhotpe. while I was not there’. 


O, 3. 

Thereafter, on the seventh day of the first mouth of Shomu, the chief workman, Khons, 
made a discovery, ashe sat drinking, Thereatter*, I was stunding with Hori, son of Huinefer, 
and the workman, Bekenwerel, and I did not kuow where the shaft of my tomb was. And 
the scribe Amunnakht found the shaft, saying: “Come down, see the pluce which opens® 
into’ the tomb of KhaCnun.” 

O, 4. 

Year 7 of King Deserkheperré’-Horemheb. On the day of induction which the workman? 
Hai, my futher, underwent, the majordomo of Ne, Luthmosis, apportioned the pluces which 
were in the necropolis to the work-people® [of |" Pharaoh. And he (Tuthmosis) gave the tomb 
of Amnun(mose)" to Hat my futher?, os a charye, it being that Hel, my mother, was his own 
daughter, and he had no mate child, and hix places were becoming fursaken. 


O, 5. 
Thereafter, in the year 21%, second month uf Shomu, first duy, I stood before? Amendphis 
and said unto him: “ Assign (me) to a tomb among the fathers, and he gure me the tomb of 
Hai by a writing”, and I beqan® to work in it. 


Pap. Berlin, 10496, also published by Dr. Erman, op. cit., 331 foll., is concerned 
with the same people and events as the ostracon. As it makes the ostracon text much 
more intelligible, it will be as well to give a translation of it here, especially in view of the 
fact that no English rendering of it has yet appeared. and also that to many readers of the 
Journal the German publication will not be easily accessible. 


1 No lacuna as in Erwan, op. cit. 338. The surface of the stene is bad here and the scribe has not 
written on it. He began to write p?, but desisted after the first sign, and then began it again in the nest 
line. 

2 See Erman, op. ett., 340. 3 The reading is quite clear in the original; see Pl. x1, 

2 j= is certain, Erman wrongly reads (. 

5 The transcription on Pl. xxxiv is what the signs seem to read, though it is most unusual for 1 to be 
omitted after wx in N.K. hieratic. Have we here a mutilated writing of ¢/-2¢, which (sa masculine word ? 

8 Wh is quite clear in the original. 

* Or “is open za the tomb,” so that yon can compare it with your own. 

® Se. rmft-ist ; see above, p. 176, note 5. 

9 Nothing lost at end of line 2. A bit flaked otf here, carrying away the sign www, 

1 See below, pp. 178 f. (P, 6)= Berlin Pip., 10496, v, 10, and p. 181. 
2 Je, my ancestor; see below, p. 181, aud ERMAN, op. cif. 341. 
18 Erman emends mé ix-f and renders; “ Meine Mutter Hel, seine Tochter, sollte fiir ihn (2: gebiren.” But 


sill % is surely just a writing of UAL (ef. Brit. Mus. Pup., no. 10335, recto, 5 and 7 


=Journal, x1, Pl. xxxvi). 

4 Of the reign of Ramesses ITI, as is shown by the Berlin papyrus translated below; see too ERM AN, 
op. ctt., 330, 341. 

The expression regularly used when appeal is made to a god for an oracular response 
Journal, Xt, 251). 

16 See below, p. 181. MCh Pap. @Orb., 4, 2-3. le-sn inh y bok: pey-sn r¢-U3k. 


‘see e.g, 


239 


Recto, 1 


10 
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Pi, 

Year 21, first month of Shimu, seventh day,(under) King Usimalre’- Miamtin (Ramesses ITI). 

On this day 

the chief workman Khons, 

the scribe Wenennefer, 

the scribe Amunnakht, 

the representative Inhorkhal, 

the representative Amunkhat, 
inspected the shuft which vs in the tomb of the workman KhuCnun, and they found that the 
shaft which is in the tomb of the workman Amenemépe had been opened. 

It was the scribe Amunnakht, 

the representative Amunkhat, 

the representative Inhorkha‘, 

the wrt-officer Neferhotpe, 
who descended upon me(?).. 

And the scribe of the vizier Amunnakht called to me, saying: “Open up north of the 
pillar that is in thy tomb; I see the mouth of thy shaft there.” And I was standing 
building? together with Hori the son of Huinefer and the workman Bekenwerel; and the 
chief workman Khons sat drinking upon the tomb of Khafnun. 


P, 2. 


Now when the place was inspected they found a painted coffin, that hud not the name of 
any person whatsoever inscribed upon it, and there was no...and no pot.... There was no... 
(lacuna of half a line in length) the land, placed beside it. 


P, 3. 


Now after...(lacuna of half a line) the scribe CAkhpet sent, saying :...opened...(lacuna 
altogether of half a line) the scribe Amunnakht.... End of page missing. 


P, 4. 
(An entry at the bottom of the sheet.) 


The sworn testimony (?)® concerning the tomb pronounced by the watchman (Pe)nwennefer. 


P, 5. 


...by the Prince...[whose] power 1s death, uf I..., he (the speaker) is to have his nose and 
ears cut off and be placed upon...(?) in this**. In a different hand. The name of the Pharaoh 
was pronounced thereupon, and he repeated what he had said. 


1 Lit. * Who came to me with a coming down.” As Erman points out, this does not mean that they 
descended into the tomb ; it must be some technical, or perhaps merely an idiomatic, 
2 He was repairing some part of the tomb-chapel, perhaps a wall of the fore-court. 


3 Such, in view of the context, one would suppose to be the meaning of the word DIN Je~ 


U 
ced in 


expression, 


4 This sudden change from first to third person is characteristic of Egyptian oaths as reprodu 
these late N.K. papyri (see SPIEGELBERG, Studien, 76 ff.). 


B.M.OSTRACON 5624, VeRso,2- 1. 
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BM. Ostraca 5624 and 5625. 
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P, 6. 
Tn a different hand. 

Year 24, first month of Shomu, last day. The workman Amenemdpe son of Meriré¢ 
together with the workman Wenten)nefer, son of Penamitn, made report to me on this day— 
the court in session (consisting of ) 

the chief workman Khons, 

the chief workman Inhorkha‘, 

the scribe of the vizier Amunnakht, 

the workman Hesisunebef, 

the representative AmunkhaC— 
saying: The dwelling of Amunmése belongs to me. His (Amunmise’s) tomb—the charges 
(committed) to (Pu)bek belong to him (Amenemdpe) also. And he (Pabek) cast my lady} 
forth from the tomb of my father. 

The court administered to him an oath by the sovereign, to wit: If I entered into this 
building(?), then he® ts liable to an hundred blows and fifty wounds. 

And I (the president of the court) proceeded also in like manner against Pabek before 
the court in session : 

the chief workman Khons, 
the chief workman (Inhor)kha‘, 
the scribe A[munnakh}t. 
the w‘rt-officer Neferhotpe, 
and very, very many witnesses. 

As Dr. Erman has pointed out (op. ci#., 340), these two documents are not official docu- 
ments, but mere excerpts from such, or else notes from which the permanent records were 
drawn up. The writers of these jottings knew, of course, exactly who every one was and 
all the facts of the case, whereas we are in a very different position. However, there are 
sufficient data at our disposal to permit us to reconstruct, with some degree of probability, 
the course of events with which these notes are concerned—events certain of which have 
considerable bearing on the subject of this series of articles, 

In the twenty-first year of the reign of Ramesses III a certain Amenemdpe was in 
possession of a tomb known as “the tomb of Amunmose,” situated close to that belonging 
to his fellow workman Kha‘nun (P, 1; O, 1 and 3). 

On the seventh day of the first summer month of that year the necropolis authorities 
inspected the shaft in the latter tomb. During this inspection one of the party, the chief 
workman Khons, as he sat on this tomb drinking, as we are told, observed that there were 
indications of the shaft in the adjoining tomb of Amenemope having also been opened 
(P, 1; O, 3). 

On the previous day, so Amenemope would have us believe, Khacnun was on holiday, 
and, while thus unemployed, he had entered Amenemdpe’s tomb along with the w¢rt- 
officer Neferhotpe, found out where the mouth of the shaft was situated, and gone down 
into it, in the owner’s absence (Q, 2). 


1 A deceased female member of his family; see ERMAN, op. cit., 336, note 4. 
— 
2 K (gn Ca; a drag Acyopevor. 
ee 
3 See above, p. 178, note 4. 
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The necropolis officials, in view of this apparent irregularity, decided to inspect 
Amenemope’s tomb also. All this time Amenemope, according to his own account, was 
standing building along with Hori, the son of Huineter, and the workinan Bekenwerel, and, 
when approached on the matter by the officials, asserted that he did net knew where the 
shaft of his tomb was (O, 3). Thereupon the scribe of the vizier Amunnakht called out to 
him to clear away the debris north of the pillar in his tomb in order that he unght see 
the mouth of his (Amenemope’s) shaft there (P, 1); or, according to the other excerpt 
(O, 8), the scribe Amunnakht found the shaft (4, and said “Come down, sce the place 
which opens into! the tomb of Khanun.” 

The examination of the burial-chamber itself, to which the shaft gave access, resulted 
in the officials finding only a coffin that bore no name, and no funerary equipment whatso- 
ever (P, 2). 

This naturally made the officials doubt Amenemope'’s right to possess the tomb, for it 
should have contained the coftins of deceased inembers of his family. The case had now, 
therefore, tu be referred to an authority competent te deal with such matters, and the 
authority chosen in this instance was the deified Amenophis I. a divinity highly esteemed 
among the workers of the Theban necropolis?, 

Accordingly in the twenty-first year of the reign of Ramesses IIT. on the first day of the 
second month of Sh6mu, Amenemodpe “stood * before Amenophis” and asked to be assigned 
a tomb; and he tells us that the god “gave me the tomb of Hai by a writing” (O, 5). The 
mutilated section (P, 3) is possibly, and the section containing the oath of Penwennefer 
(P, 5) is almost certainly, concerned with the enquiry held betore the statue of Amenophis. 
Such oaths were regularly administered to both parties and to witnesses, not only in 
ordinary Egyptian civil trials, but also when a case was referred to a divinity + 

Probably, then, it was not till after the guard Penwennefer, and no doubt others as 
well, including, of course, Amenemépe himself, had been closely interrogated and had given 
testimony on pain of mutilation, that the writing establishing his claim was issued or 
rather, probably, acknowledged by the god. 

1 See above, p. 177, note 7. 

2 Along with Amenophis I way also venerated his mother Queen Nefertiri see ERMAN, Rligion®, 92). 
Amenophis had become a god with a temple and an organised cult. Thus two British Museum papyri, 
nos. 10417, recto, 1 (see below, p. 184) and 10053, rerso, 4.19, make mention of a“ prophet.” Ai-rir, of 
Amenophis, and the latter speaks of his temple also. There seem to have been at least two cult-forms of 
Amenophis, postulating two temples, Amenophis of the Court, 2 pi ihe (Pap. Abbot, 2, 3-4. and Berit. 
Mus. Pap., 10053, loc, eit. ; Bee also 1OS17, cerso, 4°. and Amenophis of the Garden, pe kein (Pap, 
Abbot, 2, 3-4). Is Amenophis the Lord of the Town, 02 ub p? din} see below, p. 181; 
25234), yet another distinct form of the god, with cultus-statue and temple, or juat 
like “ the god,” or “the great god” (ERMAN, Sitznngsherichte, BAG; / 

As Dr. Erwan points out (ibéd.), Amenuphis, like any other Egyptian divinity, 
recurring festivals. The following are known: . 

First month of Akhet, 29th and 30th. 

First month of Proyet, a “great festival ~ lasting four days and incl 
the 28th. 

Third month of Proyet; there Was possibly a festival on the 15th (see ERMAN, op. eit., 345[8]), which 
must have given the name napamgorb, Phamenoth, to the month. 

Third month of Shomu, 11th and 13th. 

For the references to Brit. Mus, Pap. 10053, and Pup. Abbot, I aw indebted to Professor Peet. 

3 See BM. Papyrus, 10335, cerso, 1= Journal, xt, Pl. xxxvii, 251, 

+ See Journal, XI, 254; also this Journal, below, p. 182. 


also Curro Ostruvon, 
a general designation 
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What, it may well be asked at this juncture, is meant by “he gave me the tomb of 
Hai by a writing”/ Probably the same method of procedure was adopted in this case as 
that described in the famous inscription of Paynodem!, that is to say two papers were 
placed in succession before the god’s image, one confirming Amenemdpe’s claim to the 
tomb and the other denying it. We gather from the inscription in question that the god 
indicated which of the two papers was acceptable to him by nodding’. 

With regard to the term “the tomb of Hai “—Amenemdope claimed to be a descendant 
of Hai, who lived in the reign of Horembheb, through his only child and daughter Hel, the 
words tather and mother meaning. as often in Egyptian, just ancestor and ancestress (O, 4). 

That the tomb of Hai was the temb in dispute is shown by O, 4, where we are told that 
to Hai was assigned by the majordomo of Né, Tuthmosis. the “tomb of Amun,” without 
doubt a slip of the seribe’s pen tor Amnnidse (see P, 6). 

It is interesting to note that, despite the god's decision in his favour, Amenemépe’s 
claim to the tomb could still be regarded as a matter for dispute and further litigation? 
P, 6, which is dated three years later. the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Ramesses III, 
last day of the first mouth of Shou. is the statement of a necropolis otticial, evidently the 
president of the necropolis court, to the effect that on that day Amenemdope laid claim before 
that court (not before Amenophis this time) to the dwelling of Amunmose and his tomb, 
and also tu the “charges te Pabek.” He accuses Pabek of ejecting his “lady” (a deceased 
female member of Amene:dpe’s family) from the tomb of his father. Evidently Pabek had 
disputed Amenemope’s right te this tomb and had thrown out the muminy of this woman 
to make room for a dead inember of his own fimuly. 

An oath was administered to the plaintiff} who of course swore, on pain of being given 
one handred blows and fifty wounds, that he had never been inside the tomb, and a 
similar oath was administered to the defendant, in the presence of the court and “very, very 
many witnesses.” Unfortunately the document does not inform us as to the result of this 
judicial enquiry. 


B.M. Ostracon 5625. 
(See Pls. xxxv, xxxvi and xh.) 


This limestone ostracon, a not satisfactory drawing of which is published in Inser. in 
the Hieratic und Demotic Character, Pl. xi, ineasures at its greatest Jength and width 
about. 16°5 x 16 em. It dates from the fourth year of the reign of Ramesses TV4, 


Year 4, fourth month of Akhet, last day. On this day the workman Kenna, son of 
Siwadet. reported to King Amenophis the Lord of the Town, suying: © Help me, my good 
lord! Tum he who built the dwelling of the workman Pekharu, when it had been ruined. 
Now behold, the workman Mersekh met, sun uf Menna, doth not make it possible for (me) to 
dwell in it, suying: ‘It is the god who said to me: Divide it with thee, said he, albeit he did 
not build? therein with ime... 


T BREASLED, netent Records, 1, $3 670 TE ? Op. cit., § 672 (line 17 of inscription ). 
° Cf. on this point Jounal, Xt, 255. * See ERMAN, Sttcungsberivhte, 344. 
+ Most of the tail of the fin “7-7 Is written over the edge, on the thickuess of the ostracon. 


& The reading 4 © t iF rE; ix certain; see Pl xxxvi. 
an 
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seenkt divide,” so said he saying to(?)' the god. Then(?)? the scribe of the necropolis, 
Horisheri(?)2, repeated (it) to him (the god). nd he (the god) said: “ Give the dwelling to 
Kenna its owner again ; it belongeth to him by a charge of Pharaoh, and no one shall dinde 
it.” So he said saying, namely the god, (in) his presence, in the presence of the chief work- 
man Nekhemmut, the chief workman Inhorkhatw, the scribe Hort, the carriers® of the god, 
and all the work people, in the doorway* of the tomb of the chief workman Kaha. And 
he uttered an oath, saying: “As Amin endureth, as the Prince, whose power is deuth, 
endureth, Pharaoh, my lord, if I go back to contradict it’, I am liable to one hundred’ blows 
and to be deprived of (my) share’.” 

This text, like the preceding one, is a record of an appeal to Amenophis for a legal 
decision, in this instance with regard to a house. 

The plaintiff, Kenna, asserts that he is being wrongfully prevented from taking up his 
residence in a dwelling, known as “the house of Pekharu,” which had fallen into ruin, and 
which he (Kenna) had rebuilt. The defendant, a certain Mersekhmet, claimed to have 
consulted “the god,” “.e., Amenophis, who, so he said, asserted that he and Kenna were to 
share the house, although Mersekhmet, so it is stated, had had nothing to do with the 
work of rebuilding it. 

Unfortunately the greater part of recto 9, which follows immediately after the alleged 
oracle of Amenophis in favour of Mersekhmet, is lost, owing to a corner of the ostracon 
being broken off, and I can make nothing of the end of the line; this break also entails 
the loss of nearly the whole of the first half of verso 1. Was what is lost, or remains un- 
intelligible, in these two lines a continuation of Kenna’s address to the god, his actual 
evidence in support of his claim, or was it partly or wholly a reply of the god? If the 
latter, then in.f dd n p? ntr must be rendered “so said he saying, namely the god,” “wu 
being written, as it well might be, instead of INN which is employed where the expression 


vecurs in 1. 5 below. But on the whole I favour the other alternative and have accordingly 
rendered the words “so said he saying to the god.” 

When Kenna had finished speaking, the scribe of the necropolis, Horisheri, repeated his 
claim to the god, whose reply confirmed it. If the suggestion that rectu 9 and verso 1 con- 
tain Kenna’s evidence is correct, then the oath rendering himself liable to one hundred 
blows and deprivation of his “share,” if he should go back on what he had said, must also 
be his. 

The oracle was, we are told, delivered in “his (2¢, Kenna’s) presence” and in the 
presence of a number of persons, including the god’s carriers, in the doorway of the tomb 
of the chief workman Kaha. The mention, in this connection, of the god’s carriers and of 


' See below. 
2 The reading oe lf is fairly certain, Dr. Gardiner has suggested tu me that the traces of 
<= 2 


signs that follow are to be restored N l. 
3 7? fy(t, a fem. collective, “the carrying-personnel.” 


+ For the writing vee SPIEGELBERG, Studien, 23. 
NIA . 
® For this meaning of mdw im see PIEHL, Zettschr. f. ug. Spr., XX1x, £9 ff. 
® See SPIEGELBERu, Studien, 19 f., 28; Avast., 11, 6.10. The reading of the end of the line is certain. 
7 {fu the tombs distributed among the necropolis workers ? 
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the entrance to a tomb, shows that Kenna’s, like Amenemuia’s', appeal was made while 
the god’s cultus-image was being carried in procession, and that the procession traversed 
part of the actual necropolis. Moreover “all the work-people” would only be so gathered 
together on some such occasion as a general festival. Evidently, therefore, the last day of 
the fourth month of Akhet must be added to the list of dates of Amenophis’ festivals on 
p. 180. 


B.M. Ostracon 5637. 
(See Pls. xxxvii and xlii.) 
A limestone flake of irregular shape, measuring at its greatest length and width about 
12 x ll em. Published in Jnser. tn the Hieratic and Demotic Character, Pl. xv. For the 
date of this ostracon see note 3 on this page. 


Details? of every theft perpetrated ayainst me by the workman Nekhemmut®. They went 
to the house’, and they took two great loaves and three assorted loaves, and they poured out 
my unguent (mrh), and they opened my magazine containing spelt, and they took away one 
Sdyt? of lead’, and they went to the duck warehouse, und they took the half of the kyllestis- 
bread of the duy before, and they poured out the oil (nbh). 

Third month of Shamu, thirteenth day, on the occasion of the procession of King Amen- 
ophis :—They went to the storehouse, and they took three great loaves, eight sCb-loaves, and one 
inr’ of rhs-cukes*, and they drew off one mdkt*-measure of beer which was upun the water”, 
while I was in the house of my father. Act, my lord, so as to restore me all my loss! 

My reasons for publishing this ostracon here are the fact that it gives the date of one 
of Amenophis’ festivals, the solemnities marking which included a procession, and the 
possibility that it is an actual petition that was laid before the god’s cultus-image ; this 
being suggested by the words in verso lines 5f., “Act, my lord, so us to restore me all 
my loss!” If it were a letter or petition to some official, his name and titles would surely 
appear at the beginning of it. 

Evidently the plaintiff was a trader, with a warehouse on the quay of Western Thebes, 
and possibly also a place of business in Western Thebes itself. His shop (?) and warehouse 
had already been robbed by Nekhemmut and his confederates. Then on the occasion of a 
festival of Amenophis, when all the inhabitants of Western Thebes, the plaintiff among 
them, were on holiday, watching, or taking part in, the procession of this popular divinity, 

1 Journal, Xt, 250, 253. 2 See Holler, 5, T= Anuast., Iv, 13. 10. 

5 If he is the same person as the Nekhemmut of Ostr. 5625, this document must date from before the 
fourth year of the reign of Ramesses IV (see above, p. 181, note 4), as there he is entitled “chief workman,” 
whereas here he is only a “ workman.” 

+ Does “house” here mean “ place of business,” “shop”? Cf the meaning “commercial house,” “firm,” 
in Weaanidn, 2,2; Journal, xt, 288, note 13. 


a rae oy 2 0 : 
° The determinatives o— suggest “lump” or “mass” ; ¢f. prob, =Copt. wwte “dough.” 
a St II 


5 Dhtly), Copt. tagt. 

* Inv is a dwa& deydpevor; see BurcHarvt, Althunaunuischen Fremdworte, 73. It is possibly a word 
for some kind of receptacle; in Anust., IV, 14. 3, mention is made of “one hundred baskets of rhS-cakes.” 
For the doubtful determinative, which is perhaps to be read Q , see Pl. xxxvii, footnote 1. 

8 See BeRcHARDT, op. vit., 629. 

9 Op, eit., 552. It is also associated with beer in daast., Iv, 12. 11. 

© Does this mean that the jars containing beer were placed on water to keep it cool, or that it was still 
in process of being made ? 
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the thieves forced an entrance into the storehouse (attached to his private residence ?). The 
plaintiff’s statement that he was in his father’s house shows that a festival of this kind was 
an occasion for a family gathering—no doubt after the procession the holiday-makers 
returned home to feast. 

B.M. Papyrus 10417. 


(See Pls. xxxvil, xxxviii and xxxix.) 


Dr. Cerny drew my attention to this papyrus in September 1924 when we were 
working side by side in the British Museum, and most generously gave me his copy 
of it. A few months later Mr. Warren R. Dawson kindly undertook to collate this copy 
with the original and made a certain number of corrections. Finally I re-collated it in 
September 1925 and made a few further, but quite minor, improvements and also made 
facsimiles of doubtful and broken groups of signs. 

The papyrus measures 25°5 x 21°5 em. at its widest and longest. It is far from easy to 
read: almost every line is scored with a number of horizontal splits, the fractures not 
having been properly joined when the document was many years ago mounted under glass. 

The scribe of the great und angust necropolis Tuthmosis unto the prophet of Amenophis, 
L.P.H., Amenophis. In life, prosperity, and health! I say unto Amunré-Harakhti, when he 
ariseth and when he setteth, Amun-nesti-tuwi, Amenophis, L.P.H., Nefertiri, L.P.H., Amun- 
khnem-heh?, together with his ennead, (that they) grant thee life, prosperity, health, a long 
lifetime, u great old age, und exceeding many favours in the presence of Amonrasonther, and 
in the presence of the General, thy lord, and that Amun-nesti-tuwt bring thee back in safety, 
and that we hold thee in our embraces every day. 

To proceed. I understund+ all the matters concerning which thou hast written unto me. 
As for what thon sayest: “Look after® the scribe Butehaimitn, the songstress of Ameon- 
rasonthér Shedemtéi*, and the boys,” so sayest thou—all is well with them, They are alive 
today ; tomorrow ts in the hands of God’. Thou it is whom we yearn to behold. I suy unto 
Amonrasouther (that he) give thee favour in the presence of the General, thy lord, and that 
Amin’ bring thee buck sufe, and that I hold thee safe in mine embrace. 

Behold,...... Amun-nesti-towi rescueth(?)*, thow art his servant. I place thee in front of 
Amenophis, L.P.H., at every procession of his. “I will protect” thee, I will bring thee back 
safe, and thow shult fill thine eye with the Court™,” so he sazth. 


1 See above, p. 180, note 2. 2 See SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 30. 
° Lit. “and we fill our embrace with thee.” 
+ See Juvraal, Xt, 286, with note 7. 5 Lit. “Give thy countenance unto.” 


6 The signs at the end of the name Shedemtéi are damaged. = are certain. Are the following scraps 


of writing to be read merely ? Such is the writing of the name as given by SPIEGELBERG, op. Cit., 
121. * Cf. Pup. Leyden, 1, 369, recto, 5 f.=SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 25. 

* ‘The signs at the beginning of verso, 1, are almost illegible. Professor Griffith thinks that Qo @, i mi, 
not mtu-i dd n linn, is all that is to be read here. 


® Ptr at the beginning of line 2 seems certain, but the transcription of the signs as far as ( i 


is very doubtful. ‘ is read both hy Gern¢ and Dawson. 
= 


10 | i Af is certain. For this spelling see SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 41 (3). 
N How is the sign, or signs, following C1 to be read, hardly as another (CQ? Professor Griffith 
suggests (1! @ or C9 dis I. 
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I send unto thee to let thee know. Be thine health good! And cease not to send news 
unto me as to how thou farest by the hand of any persons that come to the south’, that our 
heart may be patient (?)?. 

Postscript for the scribe of the necropolis Thareri:—Be not anxious concerning the 
daughter of Hemsheri. She is in health. There is no wrong (wrought) against her. 

This letter belongs to a mass of Twenty-first Dynasty correspondence, which must have 
comprised one single “find,” but is now scattered about the museums of Europe. <A large 
number of these letters have been published by Spiegelberg in his Correspondances des 
rois-prétres, which includes four letters written by the scribe Tuthmosis, the writer of the 
letter with which we are here concerned. In thom and other letters contained in that 
publication occur the names of all the people mentioned in this letter, except that of the 
prophet Amenophis to whom it is addressed, and who, in view of the request in verso, lines 
6 and 7, must have been in the Delta or at the north-eastern frontier. Perhaps he was 
away from Thebes on business connected with temple property’, or, as Professor Griffith 
has suggested to me, was on a military expedition, carrying some sacred emblem, possibly 
a portable image of Amenophis. The mention of the “General” distinctly favours Professor 
Griffith’s suggestion. 

The General of recto, lines 6 and 12 is Prince Pifonkh, the son of King Hrihort. It 
might here be pointed out, in respect of “Shedemtéi, and the boys” (recto, lines 9 and 
10), that Tuthmosis, when himself away from home, says in a letter to the necropolis guard 
Karé: “Look after Shedemtéi and her little boys so as not to suffer any one to wrong 
them?.” Again, in a letter to the scribes Butehaimtin and Shedemtéi he speaks of “this 
daughter of Hemsheri” (cf. our letter, verso, lines 8 and 9), and further on in the same 
letter he says: “Do not suffer Hemsheri to be troubled®.” 

The reason for the publication of the letter in this article is the statement in verso, 
lines 3-5, I pluce thee in front of Amenophis at every procession of his. “I will protect 
thee, I will bring thee back safe, and thou shalt fill thine eye with the Court,’ so he saith. 
These words can only mean that whenever the god’s cultus-image was carried in proces- 
sion at his festivals, Tuthmosis somehow or other brought his absent friend to the notice 
of the god, whose prophet he was, and that the god made reply, by the mouth of one of 
the attendant functionaries’. It has already been puinted out (p. 180) that “Amenophis of 
the Court” was the name of a special form of the god. Evidently it was to that particular 
cultus-statue that Tuthmosis’ friend was attached as prophet. 

It would be interesting to know what method was employed in presenting this appeal 
to the god. The use of the word wh “lay down” suggests that Tuthmosis placed some 
object before the image, rather than that he merely addressed the god in words. Perhaps 
he wrote a short petition containing his friend’s name on an ostracon or scrap of papyrus, 
and this was presented to the god on the oceasion of a halt being made during the 
festival procession. It is possible that this was a regular custom and that several such 
petitions would have been presented together (see eg., above p. 183, and Journal, x1, 253). 


1 There is no trace left of <=> between iy and rsyt, but there is just room for it in the lacuna, 
2 So Professor Griffith thinks “fy Avt-n should be rendered, or else possibly “that our heart may be happy.” 
3 CF, Anast., rv, 6. 10-7. 9. + SPIEGELBERG, op. cit., 13 ff. 5 Op. cit., 31f. 


8 Op. eit., 41 (verso 2), 42 (verso 11f.). * See Journal, x1, 254 f. 
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THE NEW CUNEIFORM VOCABULARY OF 
EGYPTIAN WORDS 


By W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In the Journal, x1, 230-9, ‘Sidney Smith and C. J. Gadd have published a very 
remarkable tablet found six years ago at Tell cl--Amarnah. This tablet contains the first 
cuneiform list of Egyptian words ever found, and adds Egyptian to the long list of 
languages—Sumerian, Accadian, Susian, Persian, Cossacan, Chaldian, Cappadocian (Nasi), 
Hittite (Hatte), Luyya, Bala, Hurri, Canaanite, Aramaean, cte.—alreads known to be 
written in the Mesopotamian script. Thanks to the list of numerals it contains, we have 
new and very important material for the recovery of the Egyptian vocalization of the New 
Empire, supplementing the transcriptions of names and words already found in the letters 
from ‘Amarnah and Boghazkeui. In the future the student of Egyptian philology must 
master the essentials of cuneiform phonolugy. 

One hardly needs to say that the work of interpretation has been remarkably well 
done, considering the ditticulties of the task. The few gleanings would be singularly un- 
important, were it not for the value of the text to the student of Egyptian vocalization. 
To him it is the most encouraging discovery of recent years, suggesting that we may yet 
be able to recover the essentials of Old Egyptian pronunciation, so that it will no longer 
be necessary to resort to the current Egyptological pis aller, or to adopt Hellenistic and 
pseudo-Coptic forms as our guide. The question of early Egyptian vocalization has been 
revolutionized by Sethe’s brilliant paper on Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen, in the 
Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschayt, 1923, 145-207. The present writer 
had reached almost identical results in a monograph prepared in 1919 for the Beitrdge zur 
Assyrioloyie, which has suspended publication since the war®. An abstract of his conclu- 
sions was then published in the Rec. de Trav. 1923, 64-70, regarding which Sethe com- 
mented in the Nachschrift to his monograph (p. 207): “Der in jeder Beziehung sehr 
bemerkenswerte Aufsatz beriihrt sich vielfach in geradezu iiberraschender Weise mit dem 
was oben vorgetragen ist, ohne sich natiirlich ganz damit zu decken.” Sethe’s results are 
so rigorously scientific, and the demonstration is so convincing that only those who know 
nothing of Egyptian or of philological method can doubt their essential correctness. It is 
gratifying to have this new link between Egyptian and the other Semitic languages. 
Egyptian is as truly a Semitic (or Hamito-Semitic) language as is Amharic, though like 
the latter it is by no means unlikely that non-Semitic elements will eventually be demon- 
strated. But Egyptian stands apart from the other Semitic tongues, holding to them much 
the same relation that Breton does to the Romance sisters, though all are descended from 
the same Italo-Celtic branch of the Indo-European stock’, 








1 Cf. the review by GARDINER, Journal, x1, 123-4. 
2 Cf the writer, JournaZ, v1, 89, n. 4. 
3 Cf. the writer, American Journal of Semitic Lunguages (cited as A.S.S.£.), XXX1V (1918), 81 ff. 
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After the excellent work of Ranke on the cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian words 
hitherto found, it is hardly necessary to explain the nature of the cuneiform script to 
Egyptologists. Cuneiform is not nearly so full and exact in its reproduction of the Semitic 
consonants as is Egyptian, since it was primarily the script of a non-Semitic people, which 
did not possess any of the peculiar Semitic sounds, while Egyptian, being itself a Semitic 
tongue, preserved many of them. On the othershand, neither Egyptian nor the derived 
Western Semitic alphabet represented the vowels, so the only source for our knowledge of 
the vowels before the middle of the first millennium B.c. is cuneiform transcription. The 
cuneiform representation of vowels is not perfect, since it indicates only a, 7, u, e (sometimes, 
but not always, nor always consistently), but possesses noo. This lack is probably due to the 
fact that the Babylonians and Assyrians, who undoubtedly possessed 0, made little distinc- 
tion in practise between o and uw, like the modern Arabs. It was only in Mitannian 
cuneiform that a special character is sometimes used to denote o. 

The script of our tablet is Assyro-Mitannian, as seen by the editors. The phonetic 
peculiarities agree with this conclusion, since Eg. s appears as §, while Eg. § is written 
apparently as s. The value assigned these letters is the Babylonian pronunciation, used 
by cuneiformists for convenience, while the Assyrians pronounced Babylonian § as s, s as &. 
We now know that the Assyrian dialect preserved the original Accadian values of the 
sibilants, which were closely related to the original Semitic values*. In Babylonian, on the 
other hand, the values of the sibilants were reversed, as in Phoenician; no fact in Semitic 
phonology is more certain than this’, There can be no question of a different pronuncia- 
tion of the Egyptian s and § than that which is accepted by all Egyptian philologists. The 
appearance of the Egyptian hypocoristicon Mdse as JJdsé in Hebrew has a different 
explanation‘ 

The character PJ has the value pz in our text, contrary to the usual practice in the 
‘Amarnah Tablets. In Middle Babylonian PJ was usually read wa, we, ete., but in Middle 
Assyrian (ASur-uballit inscriptions, etc.) PI had commonly the same value pi as it 
possessed in later times. This is a very important point, which the editors have correctly 
seen, On the other hand, there is no justification for the view that m may represent here 
“both the ordinary nasalized labial, and a pure labial without nasalization.” In the Baby- 
lonian dialect, as perhaps already in Sumerian, m seems to have been pronounced as a 
bilabial, rather than as a simple labial, and appeared to the Aramaeans as w (in the inter- 
vocalic position)’. The consonants m and w interchange frequently in all periods. In the 
modern dialect of Baghdad the same peculiarity often appears. In the Assyrian dialect, on 
the other hand, there is no trace of this phenomenon, as we know, eg. from the Aramaic 
transcriptions of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.°. 

1 See especially RANKE, Keilschriytliches Material zur altuyyptischen Vokulisution, Berlin, 1910, as well 
as several papers in recent volumes of A.Z, especially 56, 69-75, and 58, 132 ff. 

2 Cf. the table of sibilants given in the Jeu nal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 11, 124, n. 3. For the 
principles involved ef. provisionally WorRELL, J.P.0.S., 1, 19. 

3 The editors seem to doubt the certainty of this phonetic law. The material collected by TALLQVIST, 
Assyrian Personal Vumes, 18 f., and DELAPORTE, Epigraphes araneens, 16 f., is conclusive, and might be 
greatly extended by utilizing the abundant additional material from recent publications of inscriptions 
and papyri. Cf. also YLVISAKER, Leipziyer Semitistische Studien, v, 6, 8. 

4 See 4./.8.2., XL1, 84, n. 1. > See DELAPoRTE, op. cit., 17. 

5 Cf. the material given by TaLtqvist and DeLaporre. Interchange between s and iis nALOG: yn in the 


‘Amarnah Tablets, as may be seen by a rapid perusal of EBELING’s glossary to the KNuprzox edition, or 
of the relevant sections in BoaL’s grammar. 
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The first five lines of the obverse are very obscure. They appear to read as follows: 


1. ma-ah-pi surrul Jbi-n[a]. 

2. nam-zu}-u ku?-la-mu. 

3. ma-ah-tu-lu a-hi-a-tu™. 

4. pi-ta-as ni-mu-u ah-tu "gal Jd. 


5. pi-se-pa ma-zu*-u Sak(ré3)-la-[]. 
Unfortunately only two of the Assyrian words are clear, kaldmu and uhidtu”™, meaning 
respectively “totality” and “foreign regions,” or the like, but the corresponding Egyptian 
words are quite refractory. Of the Egyptian words one is tempted tu explain namzi as 
3 (n) ma3-wt, “ these letters (rolls),” while pi-se-pa ma-cu-u might mean ps sp (nr) mast, 
“the rest of the letters.” The suggestions of the editors, ma--pi=m ipwt (wpu-t), and 
pi-ta-us ni mu-u-‘-du = pds n nd-wd, which may mean “a kind of box of a species of sinall 
animal,” are perhaps equally possible, but are phonetically objectionable. Moreover, the 
word 3-wd is archaic. It is, however, likely that there is some rational connexion 
between the words given in the first five lines; perhaps they form a sentence, either 
independently of the Assyrian words, or actually in combination with them. What the 
rational connexion is escapes ine. 

Line 6 is puzzling, though it seems to have some connexion with what follows. From 


line 7 on we are dealing with the numerals: 


7. si-na ah mut II Kg. snw®, Coptic sniw. 
8. ha-am-tu”-su-nu® ah IIT » Amtw . SOmt. 
9. ip-ta(7)-u-su-nu ah IV » fdw ” Stow. 
10. tt-w-su-nu ah V , dwu ¥ tiw. 
11. sd-u(-su-nu ah) VI » sisw ‘5 sow. 
12. sap-ha-Su-nu ah VII » Sfhw ay sas. 
13. ha-ma-an-su-nuah VIII » Amnw P Sintin. 
14. pi-si-id(-su-nu ah) IX » psdw » psi. 
15. mu-tu(-su-nu ah) x » mdw : mét. 


1 The character in question, which the editors left doubtful, can only be zu, unless we suppose that it 
is a special character coined for use in transcribing Egyptian. 

2 The traces support this reading, which is the only one possible if the word is really Accadian. 

3 Despite the additional wedge, this character is also probably zu. An identification with sw is perhaps 
possible, but the form of this sign in the reverse, line 8, is quite distinct. 

4 The syllables vf and mu, which are added to the numeral, cannot represent secondary forms, such 
as the ordinal. It may be suggested that a is ik, Coptic a%, in which case it should perhaps be tran- 
scribed i (AH =a, th, uh). Mu may then be the alternative (older) interrogative m. “What ?”, added to 
the numeral, suggests that the tablet is part of a manual for instructing Egyptians in cuneiform, prepared 
by an Assyro-Mitannian teacher. 

5 For the Semitic origin of the Egyptian consonantal forms see A./.S.Z., xxxiv, 90 ff. The whole 
question of the numerals is thoroughly treated by Sethe in his monograph Ueber Zuhlen und Zuhlworten 
bei den alten Aegyptern, Strassburg, 1916. For a characteristic discussion of the subject from the old anti- 
Semitic point of view, ef. Jéquier in Recueil Métudes egyptologiques (Champollion anniversary volume), 
Paris, 1922, 467 ff. 

6 Probably Eg. hit-sn, “three of them.” If this is right, we obtain the vocalization sun for the pro- 
nominal suffix of the third person plural, corresponding to Old Accadian sunu, later Babylonian sun, 
This is then another case where the knowledge of the vocalization enables us to establish the Semitic 
character of a form more convincingly. 
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Every one of these forms is in perfect accord with the phonological principles discovered 
independently by Professor Sethe and the writer. It is seldom that philological reasoning 
brings its tangible confirmation so quickly. As stated by the writer (Rec. de Trav. XL. 66) 
below : 

“ After 1300 (B.c.) the following transformations took place, 

In a closed accented syllable, @>6, (>, %>2. 
In an open accented syllable, d>6,i=7, v>é.” 

The numeral “two” in the ‘Amarnah period was sinéw from the Semitic base 67n = Arabic 
wn(dni), Assyr. sin(d); the long i is due to its presence in an accented open syllable 
(Sethe, passim; Albright, rule 1). In later Egyptian the dual form Snuy (fem. Suty) pre- 
vailed, and Coptic sniiw is metathesis for *sinw<*sinme(y): tbid., 68 above. The nuneral 
“three,” pronounced hefmtéw (the overhanging m was not pronounced, and does not = w) 
became s6mt, because short a in a closed accented syllable becomes &, while final &w is 
regularly dropped. “Four,” earlier (2)fdw, pronounced in the fourteenth century approxi- 
mately (¢)ft@u, would naturally become fou in Coptic. The following “five” has not 
changed its vocalization at all, just as we should expect, since according to the rule a 
tiwéw, or the like, would become tiv. In the case of “six,” sau has become sdw: the 
original Semitic form sds became s@iséw and by haplology siw. Supha, “seven,” stands 
for s#fhéw from original Semitic sb”: in the Coptic form there has been transposition and 
change of & to s, but the vowel 7 has been preserved under the influence of the laryngeal, 
as regularly in Egyptian and other Semitic tongues. The word for “eight,” humdn=hemdn(éw), 
has become smiin, since the m changes 6 to % in Sahidic: for the original Semitic form 
@amdn and the reason for the change of the initial consonant see the discussion in A.JS.L., 
XXXIV, 91 ff. The following “nine,” pisid, stands for pesid(ew), or perhaps for pes/t(ew’). 
The original form of the word was tis, which was modified to tifdew (ibid.), whence by 
dissitnilation pifd@w and by vocalic transposition, which is common in Egyptian, psidéw, 
which became psidéw by lengthening of the short accented vowel in an open syllable. 
Finally mutn, “ten,” represents a pronunciation mdtéw, which became mét in Coptic. This 
change of / to é is also illustrated by Tilé>Séé (Journal, x, 6-8), as well as by Heb. 
hinnér, “harp,” whence Eg. keniir and Coptic éin¢r (to be discussed in the Zeitschr. 7. ag. Spr.). 

The complete agreement of the preceding forms with the phonetic principles already 
worked out is certainly the most tangible corroboration that could possibly be expected, 
Nor is any contradiction brought by the reverse of the tablet, which has been well inter- 
preted by Messrs. Smith and Gadd. In lines 7 and 11 we should probably read zu-hu-lu 
and ha-zu-pu, but the explanation of these words eludes me. One has only to note the 
large number of Coptic words which still remain without an Egyptian etymology to realize 
that our knowledge of the ancient Egyptian vocabulary is extremely defective. The 
identifications made by the editors are mostly plausible: pu-us-bi-u = Cuptie pesbé, “the 
door” (Eg. pe? sbi?); nu-ab-na-su=i3 bnsw (note Assyr. s= Eg $); pahutu =p? h ‘ty. The 
word daspu, “throne,” is probably not & sp-t, but rather t? isb-t, since ixb-t is exactly equi- 
valent to kussit. The form daspu for tasbu, which we should expect, may be credited to the 
Mitannian scribe, whose ear was not quite trained to the difference between voiced and 
voiceless stops. As for the s instead of §, it is precisely in connexion with immediately 
following or preceding 6, p, and k that s frequently interchanges with § both in Assyrian 
and Babylonian. The word pi-pa-ru in line 5 cannot mean p? pr,“the house,” then pro- 
nounced approximately pé-piy (Coptic *pé), but I cannot explain it. 
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Let us hope that the continuation of excavations at Tell el-“Amarnah will be as suc- 
cessful in the discovery of cuneiform tablets as the past work. If we are to be blessed in 
the future by such unexpected discoveries as the sar tamhari epic, a romance built around 
the wars of Sargon of Accad in Cappadocia, the remarkable collection of six tablets 
recently published by Thureau-Dangin, which are of fundamental importance for our 
knowledge of Palestine in the ‘Amarnah Age, and this new cuneiform vocabulary of 
Egyptian words, it would be a sin against the spirit of archaeology not to continue the 
work until its completion. 
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THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS THE SON 
OF KANAKHT. PAPYRUS B.M. 10474 


By F. Ly. GRIFFITH 


The Teaching of this Amenophis is one of the numerous treasures which Sir Ernest 
Budge brought home for the British Muscum in 1888 from his first mission to Egypt. 
A page of it is shown in his By Vile and Tigris published in 1920}, and probably the only 
earlier reference to it in print was by the late Mr. Lepage Renouf very svon after its 
acquisition’, In 1922 however Sir Ernest gave an account of the text in the Recueil 
Champollion with large extracts in transcription and translation*, In the following year 
appeared the official publication in the Second Series of Fucsimiles of Eyyptian Hierutic 
Papyri in the British Museum, where the whole of the text is photographed, transcribed 
into hieroglyphs and translated‘ After another year, in August 1924, a transcription and 
translation, substantially the same as that accompanying the facsimile, was issued by the 
same scholar in a separate work? containing also renderings of other proverbial writings that 
have come down to us from Ancient Egypt. In these two publications Sir Ernest Budge 
drew attention tu the resemblance of sone passages to sentences in the Book of Proverbs. 

Meanwhile, about a year after the publication of the facsimile Dr. H. O. Lange, formerly 
Librarian of the Royal Library at Copenhagen, gave a lecture on the text with a new 
translation into Danish’, utilizing a second text of several chapters from a wooden writing 
tablet copied by Dr. Gardiner at Turin. Professor Erman of Berlin thereupon printed a 
revision of Lange’s version in German’, and at the same time communicated to the Prussian 
Academy a very important paper*on its relation to the Biblical Book of Proverbs, pointing 
out that there was evidence that at least one section of Proverbs borrowed expressions from 
the Egyptian text; in particular he identified thereby the true meaning of a puzzling word 
in Prov. xxii. 20, which must henceforth be recognized as meaning simply “thirty” and not 
“thrice” nor “the day before yesterday ” nor “captains” nor yet “ precepts” nor any of the 
other more or less conjectural significations that have been assigned to it during the last 
2100 years from the time of the Septuagint translation onwards. Erman’s discovery applied 
especially to the third division of Proverbs (Prov. xxi. 17—xxiv. 22). It was promptly 
reviewed by various German authorities on the Old Testament ; the articles of Sellin® and 


ly, 337, 2 P.S.B.A., Xi, 6, a vague suggestion as to the Hebrew 5538 founded on p. 8, 1. 13. 

3 The Precepts of Life by Amen-em-upt, the Son of Ka-nekht in Recueil d'études egy ptologiques dédiées a 
la mémotre de Jean-Francois Champollion, 431-446. 

+ Pp. 9-18, 41-51, and Pls. i-xiv. 5 The Teaching of «lmen-em-upt, Son of Kunekht, 93-234. 

6 En ny Visdomsboy fra det Gumle Aeyypten printed in the Yordisk Tidskrift, 1924, 94-107. 

7 Das Weisheitsbuch des Amen-em-ope in O.L.Z., 1924, 241-252; see also his review of Budge’s and 
Lange’s works in Deutsche Literuturzeitung, 1924, 509-516, and a review of the British Museum publication 
by Professor Spievelberg, in 0.£.Z., 1924, 182-191. 

8 Eine ugyptische Quelle der “ Spruche Salumos” in Sitzb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. W., Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1 May 1924, 86-93. 

9 Deutsche Literaturzettuny, 1924, 1325 ff. and 1873 ff 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. XI. 
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Gressmann! seem of particular importance?, Amongst other things they show that the word 
“thirty” in Proverbs, though analogous to the number in Amenophis’ Teaching, is applied 
to the thirty short sections into which the third part of Proverbs ean readily be divided, 
each consisting of from one to four verses of our Bible. Quite recently Dr. Lange has 
published an admirable and most instructive edition of the text of Amenophis with trans- 
lation and terse commentary’, acknowledging many contributions from Professor Erman, 
and a translation of the Teaching by Professor Ranke has just appeared + 

It is now time that an English translation, embodying all the new readings and inter- 
pretations, should be attempted. Towards its accomplishment I have had not only the 
printed works, above referred to, to consult. In 1924 Professor Erman transcribed and 
translated the whole text on slips for the great hieroglyphic dictionary which is being 
prepared at Berlin, and of these he most kindly sent me a complete copy. Moreover 
Dr, Lange had no personal access to the original by which the evidence of the facsimile 
could be checked, though Dr. Gardiner verified some readings for him: by the kindness of 
Dr. Hall, I have had ample facilities for examining the papyrus, and have thus been put in 
a position of great advantage for verifying old readings and obtaining new ones in doubtful 
cases ; this was very important in view of certain imperfections in the facsimile mentioned 
below. Ihave read the whole text at Oxford in a seminar-class which Dr. Blackman was 
good enough to attend, and have therefore had the benefit of his valuable suggestions ; and 
Dr. Gardiner has given me an exact copy of his careful transcript, made many years ago, of 
the Turin tablet. At the last moment Professor Sethe, Erman’s successor at Berlin, has 
sent me some very important notes which he has published or is about to publish. 

The papyrus in the British Museum measures just over twelve fect in length and ten 
inches in width. It has been cut into convenient lengths which are placed between glass 
so that the back and front are both visible. The back shows three pages of unpublished 
text’, as well as the published Hymns to the Sun and Moon‘, and the Calendar of lucky and 
unlucky days’, The Teaching of Amenophis on the recto is almost absolutely complete, 
but unfortunately where the papyrus had been torn strips of transparent paper have been 
laid on in such a way as to cover written portions as well as unwritten; in these places the 
writing can be seen by the eye without much difficulty, but the photographing lens has too 
often failed entirely to penetrate the paper, so that the writing appears to cease in the 
facsimile where the paper begins’. In another place a tear across the page has been ill- 
adjusted so that the gaps resulting appear as black lines in the facsimile and have led to 
misreadings. Budge’s transcription, being made from the original papyrus, escaped the 
doubts and snares into which the facsimile led some later students, and is generally very 
correct. 


1 Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope und die vorexilische Spruchdichtung Israels in Zeitschr. f. 
d. Alttest. Wiss., 1924, 272-296. 

2 See also Grimmer, Weiteres cu .men-em-ope und Proverbien in O.L.Z., 1925, 57-62, and Loup, ibid., 
72-73. 

3 Dus Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope...herausgegeben vid erklurt (det Kgl. Dunske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Hist.-fil. Meddelelser, x1, 2, 1925). 

+ In GrEssMany, Altorientalische Teste zum Alten Testament, zweite Auflage, 1926, 38-46. 

5 Described in Fucsimiles of Egyptian Hierutic Papyri, Second Series, 18, 

8 Op. eit., First Series, Pl. xxxiii. 

* Ibid., Pls. xxxi, xxxii. 

8 Some corrections of the facsimile are shown on p- 225. 
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The Turin tablet was described by Dr. Gardiner some fifteen years ago as follows: 

“ Wooden tablet 30cm. in height, 13°5 in breadth, 2 in thickness, a rounded projection 
in the middle of the top pierced for string. Bold writing of the end uf Dyn, XX (det. —= 
frequent), with cursive dates at intervals. Lines 1-8 very legible, then a gap; the lines 
after the gap and those on the other side of the board have been nearly erased and are 
clearly visible only from the side.” ; 

It will be seen below that the writing must probably be later than the Twentieth 
Dynasty. The text corresponds to 24, 1-25.9 of the papyrus. As in the papyrus, each 
verse (and each heading) constitutes a separate line of writing. Curiously enough, the first 
eight lines are the last written; the young scribe evidently used and re-used the tablet 
and had already begun to clean off his earlier writing in order to continue the text. At the 
end of each writing lesson he noted the day of the month: the first date is “day 9”(?), 
written opposite the end of the sixth remaining line from the beginning, at the end of the 
front of the tablet (front 14); there follow, after eight lines (back 8), “day 8” (sie /), after 
three more (back 11), “day 11” (2), after two more (back 13), “day 12”(?), after eight 
more (front 3), “day 17” (the only date pertectly preserved), and after five more lines, at 
the end of all, (front 8), “day 10+”(¢), These divisions have nothing tv do with the sense, 
the date occurring as often as not at the end of the first line of a couplet. But it is note- 
worthy that the extract copied on the tablet begins precisely at the beginning of a page in 
the papyrus (24. 1), in spite of the fact that it is the second line of a couplet! The pages 
of the papyrus contain as many as 18-23 lines, so that this can hardly be a mere coincidence : 
it looks very much as if the teacher had dictated from the British Museuin papyrus to the 
scholar who wrote on the Turin tablet. But if su, the teacher in his dictation corrected 
some of the mistakes of the papyrus, and of course the scholar made further mistakes. 

A few corrections or alterations are recognizable in the text of the papyrus. The ends 
of three successive lines in one column (6. 4-6) have been smudged and re-written or 
corrected in cvarser writing with very black ink, possibly by the scribe who wrote the three 
unpublished pages of proverbs on the verso. Another alteration looks more like the work 
of the original scribe, vzz., the phrase “m-f sw added to 9, 20, perhaps to replace the pre- 
ceding “q-f sw. 

Translation uf the text of Amenophis is especially difficult for several reasons, and much 
of the version that follows is still only provisional. The mode of expression is artificial, 
using rare and poetical words and idioms; the phraseology is concise, employing few peri- 
phrases to clarity the grammatical connections; the sentences are short and disconnected ; 
the spelling of words is inexact and unetymological to a degree unusual even in such late 
texts; and lastly more than une clear instance of scribal error in that portion of the papyrus 
for which there exists the parallel text vf the Turin tablet, itself very faulty, shows that the 
student has to reckon with the probability of many errors elsewhere. 


The scribe of the papyrus used red as well as black ink, and I have marked the red ink 
by underlining. The philological notes are intended only to supplement those of Lange 
and to correct.occasional mistakes or misprints in his transcription from the hieratic!; the 
literary notes aim at more completeness and therefore include remarks borrowed from 
Lange’s work. Professor Simpson has kindly undertaken the task of comparing the text 

1 Lange’s transcript being taken as the basis of this edition, the notes on readings 


ae . assume that 
Egyptological students have it in their hands. 
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of the Hebrew book of Proverbs; my allusions to Proverbs may thus be regarded as 
references to the extracts in his paper. 

As a matter of convenience I have given titles to the various divisions of the book, 
endeavouring thereby to indicate in some measure their general drift. The contents are 


thus: 
Preface: a. 
b. 
CG. 
Chapter I. 
Il. 
JII. 
IV. 
y. 
VL. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XI. 
NII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVIL. 
XXVIII 
XXIX. 
XXX. 


Colophon. 


The Book, 1. 1-12. 

The Author. 1. 13-2. 12. 

The Person to whoin the Teaching was addressed. 2. 13-3. 7. 
Charge to the Pupil. 3. 8-4. 2. 

Humanity, and various Advice. 4. 3-5, 8, 

Prudence in Argument. 5. 9-19. 

The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man. 5, 20-6. 12. 
Honesty and Tranquillity in the Temple. 6, 18-7. 10. 
Encroachment on the Land of Others. 7. 11-9. 8. 
The Search for Wealth. 9. 9-10. 15. 

Speak no Evil. 10. 16-11. 11. 

Avoid the Passionate Man and his Ways. 11. 12-13. 9. 
Sincerity. 13. 10-14, 3. 

The Dependent. 14. 4-15. 7. 

The Honest Factor. 15. 8-18. 

The Kindly Scribe of Accounts. 15. 19-16. 14. 
Dignity. 16, 15-17. 3. 

Thoth and the Scribe. 17. 4-16. 

False Weights and Sham. 17. 17-18. 13. 

The Corn-measurer. 18. 14-19. 9. 

Over-anxicty. 19. 10-20. 6. 

Speech in the Law-court. 20, 7-19, 

Professional Honesty. 20. 20-21. 20. 

Reticence. 2], 21-22. 18. 

Debate. 22. 19-23. 11. 

Spare the Ofticial’s Hospitality. 23. 12-20. 

The Secretary. 23. 21-24. 7. 

Respect for Infirmity. 24. 8-20. 

Conduct towards Seniors in Society. 24. 21-25. 15. 
Submission to the Old. 25. 16-26. 7. 

Benevolence. 26, 8-14. 

The Ferry. 26, 15-27. 5. 

Epilogue. 27. 6-17. 

27. 18-28. 1. 
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PREFACE. 


a. The Book. 
1. Beainning of teaching how to live}, 
2, guidunce? for welfare ; 
3. every direction for intercourse with elders, 
4. rules for (intercourse with ?) courtiers? ; 
5. knowledge how to answer? a statement to its pronouncer, 
6. and return a report tu une that has sent him ; 


7. to direct* him to the path of Ure, 

8 and make him prosper upon earth ; 
9. to let his heart enter its shrine, 

10. and steer it®(?) clear of evil ; 

11. to save him from the mouth of others’, 

12. prarsed in the mouth of men. 


1.5. The real meaning seems to be “to rebut a charge to the accuser.” 

1. 5-6. Compare Prov. xxii. 21, 

1.9. Le, to enable him to retain his compusure and dignity, or (as Lange) to judge 
the situation. It is perhaps worth noting that from the second half of the New Kingdom 
onwards the funeiary scarab which represents the heart is very frequently placed in a 
shrine-shaped pectoral, see REISNER, Amulets, 12189 th, PETRIE, Amulets, no. 91. 

1.10. Or ‘and steer him”; or as participle “(the heart) steering him clear of evil.” 

This title of the book appears to consist of two stanzas of six lines, the first promising 
a guide to worldly prosperity, the second to moral welfare, 


t Tn red ink. There is a clear round spot of red ink over the first IN (evidently intentional). Can 


it be an indication to pronounce the letter with 1ts proper value ma instead of as in the second instance ? 


2 Motunr, Pulucographie, U1, no, 160B, shows that \\ ix a distinctive writing in late times for .— 


as the determinative of sperking aud eating. This is the writing of our scribe and I find it mm ‘abnormal ” 
hieratie as early as the end of the reign of Psatumetichus J. 


3 The text has y not RR . 
: RO as det. is a corruption from the word fi t vB. so spelt in 15. 9, 23. 13. 


5 Sigus quite clear though obscured in the facsimile by tracing paper, see the copy on p, 225, 
For wibt as “accusation” see Cnamin, 1, 18 (Blackman). 

6 Add ~ to L.’s text following Am. 

7 A3w, lit. “uthers,” often with emphasis as ‘strangers,’ “outsiders.” I follow Ranke in rendering it 
literally. Like the old 4-t-A-¢ it seems to be of fem. gen., see 13. 19. 


S Read ee) 
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b. The Author. 


1. 13. Made by a superintendent of the soil, experienced’ in his office, 
14. the fruit? of a scribe of Egypt. 
15. Superintendent of cereals, regulating the waze-meusure, 
16. who ordained? the curn-yleld(/)' for his lord. 
17. Who inscribed? islunds and newt lands 18, in the great name of His Mujesty, 
19. and set? a land-mark® at the boundury of the sown ; 
2. 1! who safeguarded the king by his markings* 
2, and made the terrier® of the Black Land. 


3. Scribe establishing divine endowments of ull the gods”, 
giver of leases" to other peuple. 
Superintendent of cereals, provider (/)" of food, 
ale Ag cg AS cK A dha id Se EES SSS le alte 


Tranquil indeed in Thinite Téw-wer, 
justified in A-pe ; 
9. possessing « pyrumid-tomb on the west of Sen-ut, 
10. possessing u sepulchre¥ in Abydos. 


4. 
5. 
6. transporting (4) mugazine(s) (2)¥ of (4) cereuls. 
7. 
8. 


1 For 3 read ‘ in the transcription; ef. Pap. Hood (Masp. Bt. éyyptiennes, u), 2. 7-8: sh pr-hd 
339 m U-t-f. 

2 Il, 14-18, The signs are all quite clear in the original though some are obscured in the facsimile by 
the tracing paper and shadow. 

3 Why appears not to be a synonym of xfry though often associated with it, see BrucscH, Wb, Suppl. 
398 ; does it mean the portion of the harvest brought by the serf as payment to his lord? 

+ Nothing lost after m?w-t. For this word see Lange; the Coptic moss, “island,” in origin probably 
means “new land” deposited by the Nile; here the word is in a transitional stage. 


* Only the is lost, but the lower edge of the line is injured. 





: ; : a otis J 

8 Dr. Blackman has pointed out to me that & is to be read (as in 7. 12) and not . 
iti 

7 Again the beginnings of the lines are obscure in the facsimile but are generally clear in the original. 


8 Mda, lit. * engraved inscription.” 

F : ; OP setae i ey a ——) 7 

9 Day-t quite clear. Cf. sh dn, “scribe of the register” (of the expedition) Dd. L., D., ut, 219°. 15, 
fan 


NAN 


\ : P 
Be He , Pap. Hood, 2. 5. 


W This title in the same words in Pap. Hood, 2. 10-11. At la Qe OE wn quite clear. 
eS tug 


Y << 
2 §3m is nut possible. The remains suggest YY ey on 
= LL ar 


fe 


1 The imperfect sign looks like Y, the top only remaining. The group can hardly be read wes 

but as <> below {} in this papyrus is seldoin to be distinguished from c=s (see mr, 3. 18, 13, 18, 
a “ pramee I| 

Cr, 15, 20, 16. 4), we probably here have ° CI, ago, pl. agup ; this seems better than to read Q, 


and the plural may be intended. IN for www seems quite probable, 


\ 
7 Qi) oe clear, the 4y apparently borrowed inappropriately (instead of & from is, “breath,” 


see the new WO., 129. Jr and ?s are two kinds of tombs in the Abbott Papyrus. 
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2.11. Amenemopi son of Kanukht, « 
12. justified in Téw-wér, 


1.14. Ifthe reading is correct the phrase must refer either to the author as “issue of 
an Egyptian scribe” (7e., Kanakht), or, more probably, to his work as the “ product of an 
Egyptian scribe,” laying stress upon its Egyptian origin and making a true parallel to 
1. 13. To render “corn-scribe of Egypt,” as has hitherto been done, needs a serious 
correction of the text. 

1, 15. “Superintendent of cereals” may be a poetic version of Amenophis’ official title ; 
it is repeated after four more pairs of phrases in 2.5; in each case the whole line is written 
in red, no doubt implying that they represent leading ideas in the description. Wuze, 
“Hye of Horus,” is the sacred name of the corn-measure. see 18. 15. 

1. 17-2. 4 must belong to his functions as superintendent of soil (‘). 

1.18. Though written separately, this phrase necessarily belongs to the previous line, 
not only as its grammatical completion, but also because otherwise it would interrupt the 
steady march of pairs of lines. 

2. 2. So far his faithful service to the king is insisted on; in the next lines his official 
dealings with gods and men are brictly noticed. 

2. 3. “Endowments of all the gods” might mean “of all the gods” collectively as 
distinct from the endowments of the several deities; but probably here it is meant to 
include all endowments of every sort of deity, singly or otherwise. 

2. 7, 8. These lines may refer only tu death, “silent and still” (in the grave), with 
burial and cenotaph respectively at Téw-wér (the sacred quarter of Abydos, perhaps to be 
read as Nef-wér) and A-pe (Panopolis). But the two epithets gr mi (cf. 6. 7 and below, 
p. 227) and m3¢ hrw might refer to his character and conduct in life. 

2.9. Sen-ut is a name of Panopolis (Ekhmin) or of a temple there. Panopolis was on 
the east bank of the Nile and the position given “west of Sen-ut” for the tomb or cenotaph 
seems to point to some place on the opposite side of the river (probably on the edge of the 
desert where the cemeteries usually lay) and away from the main cemeterics of Panopolis 
which were in the cliffs of the eastern desert. 

2.11. Amen-em-opi is practically and perhaps entirely the same name as Amen-opi 
(Amenophis), Amanappa in the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets. 

The long description of the author is expressed in literary form, and appears to avoid 
regular official titles. Until our knowledge of the organisation of Egypt after the New 
Kingdom is more complete we cannot tell what his official title would have been. 


c. The Person to whom the Teaching was addressed. 


2.18. (for) his son, the youngest of his children’, 
14. little® compared to* his relations ; 


SW oes a - 4 
1 Read svar var ; of. line 15. * Read rather ms ‘ 
deta’, : . \\ 
3 The original is clear where the beginnings of lines 14-17 are obscure in the facsimile, 
1% seems a much better reading of the hieratic than with www, see the same combination in 4. 10 
? 


<=> : 
and contrast 3. 12, though »~ gives an excellent sense. 
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2.15. over the mysteries of Min! Kamephis (i.e., Bull of his Mother), 
16. water-pourer? of Wennofrt ; 
17. who instals’ Horus upon the throne of his futher, 
18. his (?) guardian (2)+ in his noble shrine ; 
19. fuller (2) [of the garments of Isis ’] the Great’, 
watcher (7)° of the Mother uf God ; 
inspector of the black kine of the terrace of Min, 


3. 


1 

2 

3. protecting Min in his shrine ; 

4. Hurma’hher his true name, 

5. child’ of a nobleman of A-pe: 

6. son’ of the sistrum-player of Shu and Tefnut, 
7. chief cymbalist® of Horns, Tewosri. 


2,14. Or“ The least of his relations,” as Lange. 
3. 4. Or “his justly earned (7) name,” Harma‘kher meaning “ Horus justified.” 
3. 7. Or “Chief of the hartin of Horus, T.,” as Lange. 


Chapter I. Charge to the Pupil. 
3. 8. He saith: First® Chapter: 





9. Give thine ears, hear (the words) that ure said, 
10. give thy mind" to interpret them ; 
11. to put them in thy heart ts good, 
12, (but there is) woe to him who neglecteth" them} 


1 Q may be only a reduplication of the « of Min. rae) is simply a generic determinative ; ¢7 line 11. 
» 


: Se probable, but the fragments ill-adjusted, 
AAAIAR 


3 The clear. 


Ss a 
+ Looks like Kom N , but not clear. The mww might hea duplication of the following IN 
— A LPO 
as occasionally elsewhere, 22. 11, 25. 5. 
9 
° The line might he <o (o €é xi creas = hut the remains though considerable 


2 
are obscure. Dr. Gardiner kindly examined this and the preceding line without more success. 

8 Sn, <x. (see Lange) occurs also in Max. Any (Pap. Boulug, no. 4), Pl. xvi, lines 5-6. 

7 Note the artificial interchange of ms and s? for paternal and maternal relation. 

§ As Dr. Blackman remarked to me, wr thn is probably the rare title of priestesses wrt din (written 


(eS a 3 
with © a ) here confused with wr-t hnr-t. For the former see my Karanog, The Meroitie Inscriptions, 


82, and Bruescn, Thesaurus, 918 ff., where the lady Ho-Cunkh is called indifferently the wrt dhn (p. 922) 
and the thy-t nfr-t (p. 920) of the Memphite Ptah. 

9 The last sign or ligature in the hieratic may he \\ only, 

1 T have rendered Ati by “mind” to distinguish it from 25, “heart,” but this distinction cannot be 
altogether kept up throughout the text. 

u Wn, “leap over,” “skip,” and so “neglect,” but Lange gives it the meaning “abweisen” here 
and 26, 11. 
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3.13. let them rest in the casket of thy belly}, 
14, that they may be the threshold (?)? in thy heart; 
15. verily (?) when there cometh a gale of speech, 
16. they will be a mooring-post? in (?) thy tongue. 


17. If thou spend thy life-time with these things‘ in thy heart, 
1 thou wilt find it a success ; 
thou wilt find my words a storehouse of life, 

and thy body will prosper upon earth. 


~~ 


no 


3.10, 11. Cf. 27. 18, 14, and see Prov. xxii. 17, 18. 
3. 10 reminds one of Prov. 1, 6, which is rendered by Toy, Proverbs, 4: 
“That he may understand proverb and parable, 
the words of sages and their aphorisms.” 
That sages loved conciseness and obscurity may readily be seen from this papyrus. 
3.11, 12. Closely resembling a passage in the introduction to the Proverbs of Ptahhotp 
(PRISSE, 5. 7-8) : 
“Instructing the ignorant to knowledge 
and to the rules of good speech, 
A profitable thing to him who shall obey, 
(but) baneful to him that shall transgress it.” 
3.17. The first line of the final quatrain recurs as the first line of the final couplet in 
Chapters III and XV. 


The chapter is introductory: the charge to the pupil, recommending the Instructions. 


Chapter II. Humanity, and various Advice. 
4, 3. Second Chapter : 


4. Beware of robbing a poor wretch, 

5. of being valorous® against the man of broken arm. 
6. Put not forth thine hand to touch an old man, 

7. —_nor® snatch (?) at the word of the aged. 


1 “Belly ” for “inmost soul,” also in 10. 17, ete. 
2 Pn¢t=nmnun according to Dévaup, Etym. copies, 59, “ threshold.” 


3 Ney-t: cf. SPrEGELBERG, Aoptische Etyinologien, 9. It would seem permissible to read iN as 2, “for.” 


* Nn may be referred to as “it” in the next line, but elsewhere, 5. 18, 17. 15, 18. 3, it 1s treated as 
plural. 


5 This is probably the earliest instance of nt with hawk as determinative; the writing . . af 


here may be correct in associating it with the prowess of Horus rather than with the bold victorious »Woop 
of hawks in general. 

6 Vtw- evidently carries on the vetitive in many cases in this text, eg. 5. 11. I have failed to find a 
corresponding example in Coptic or demotic. 

T?-r, cf. perhaps 15. 13. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 26 
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4. 8. Let not thyself be sent on a wicked? mission, 
9. nor desire (the company of ) him that hath performed it. 
10. Clamour not? against him whom thou hast injured’, 
11. nor return him an answer to justify (2) thyself. 


12. Him who hath done ill, the quay slips away (?) from him, 
13. — hts wetted lund®, it (7) curries him away ; 

14. the north wind cometh down to end his hour, 

15. tt uniteth with the tempest®; 

16. the thunder is loud, the crocodiles are vicious. 

17. = Thou passionate man, what is thy condition ? 

18. He cries out, his votce (reacheth) tu heaven. 

19. Thow Moon, bring forward’ his crime! 


5. 1. Steer thut we may carry the bud man over, 
2. for we will not do as he (hath done). 
3. Lift him up, give him thy hand, 
4, commit him to the arms of (rod ; 
5. fill his belly with bread of thine’, 
6. that he may be satisfied and understand (‘). 


7. Another thing goud in the heart of God 
8. as to pause before speaking. 


4,5. “Of broken arm” is an expression for “weak,” “helpless.” 
4.6, 7. L. renders these as advice not to be tov forward in approaching or addressing 


the old or the great. 


1 This translation of m-dr, here and in 11. 17, 15. 10, 18, 18, 21. 19, 25, 19, I owe to an article written 
by Sethe for the Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., Lxu, of which he most kindly lent me an advanced proof. He there 
seems to show that the scribe of the papyrus systematically wrote the prohibitive mdy-t with the group m-dr. 
In 21.1 the Turn tablet gives m-dy-t corresponding to m-dr and in 24,2 Lange has read m-dy-t for m-dr as 
a correction of the text on the analogy of 21. 1; but, before Sethe, no one had ventured to make a general 
application to all instances, 

> Read whe S , 


= 
3 Lange gives to bg? the meaning “clamour,” which however requires a correction of the det. to 


ah - SS is certain. 
<< 


4 It seems impossible to take p th-t otherwise than as relative sdm-/; “him that attacketh thee : 


would be p th-tw(h), ef. 25. 19 for twk. 
5 Hey: the same fem. word “wet land” (7), occurs in the Dakhleh Stela (Rec. de Trav., XX1, 12), line 6, 


where oP ast ——i, “laid waste,” follows in the original, and line 9. Cf. 10. 10 below. 


ham o> 
5 Sw for fem. s. Phph is used of hacking or hammering, PeEt, Pap. Mayer A, 6. 23, so here perhaps of 


thunderclaps or lashing of waves. 

7 She bt?, a technical term for “impeachment,” “accusing of crime,” see Lange, also Gardiner, in 
Journal, v1, 198, note 2. In Brit. Mus. Pap. 10562 (unpublished, a short funerary papyrus shown to me 
by Mr, Glanville) the heart is adjured “do not set forth a crime (s¢Z¢ bt?) of N.” In Lepsius, Todtb., cap. 


163 (heading) we have 1 A b¢?, similarly. 
8 Mde-k probably ntar. 
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4.12. Int. “leaves him.” Any translation at present must be conjectural. 

4.17. “Passionate man,” /it. “hot,” as opposed to the “tranquil man,” see below, p. 227. 

4.19. If I am not mistaken, this jerky description of the miserable plight into which a 
bad man may fall leaves him at the point of death: the judgment before Osiris is already 
set and the Moon, the heavenly manifestation of Thoth, is called upon to accuse him. 

5.1, 2. Or “Steer that we may bring over the bad man, 

fur we will not do like him.” 

This seems to fall into four sections, the first two of which are quatrains; the third is 
of eight lines describing how a bad man has fallen into desperate danger, followed by six 
showing the merciful man rescuing him, requiting evil with good. The last section is a 
pair of lines the subject of which is developed in the next chapter. What the connection is 
between the different sections is not obvious, but all of them at least relate to behaviour 
under different circumstances: (1) be gentle to the weak and aged; (2) refuse to undertake 
wrongful business and do not attempt to justify your wrongful acts; (3) be kind to the 
evil-doer when distress comes upon him; (+) think before speaking. 


Chapter III. Prudence in Argument. 
5. 9. Third Chapter : 
10. Do not join wrangling with? the hot-mouthed?, 
ll. nor goad him with words. 
12. Pause before an intruder, 
and give way unto him that attacketh. 
13. Sleep a night before speaking ; 
14. the storm, tt bursts forth like flume in straw. 





15. The passionate man in his hour 

16. withdraw? thyself before him ; 
leave* him tu his own devices ; 

17. God will know how to reply to him. 


18. If thou spend thy life-time’ with these things in thy heart, 
19. thy children shall see them. 


5.15. “In his hour,” meaning when his characteristic tendencies are stirred, a frequent 
expression in Egyptian. 

5.16. Or “forgive (7) it unto him.” 

5. 19. Not only will he see the good results, but his children also will realize the 
excellence of the Teaching and follow it. 


IN is the regular spelling in cursive texts as early as the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. 
pee | 


2 73-7, “hot-mouthed,” with det. YY. Serpents were supposed to breathe burning poison; cf. Shrine 
of El-‘Arish (Tell el-Yahudiyeh, Pl. xxv), line 15. 

3 Twh must be the same word as in 17. 2, but in syllabic spelling. Cf Pap. Anast., 1v, 11. 9=Sall.,, 1, 
9. 11, and stwA studied by Cuapas, Pap. May. Harris, 234, no. 580, 

4 The frequent meaning “forgive” of Rw in Cuptic is perhaps a little too strong here. There is no a 
after As¢-s, 


5 Rather ws e 
a 
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This short chapter is entirely devoted to the subject of prudence in reply to an 
adversary, developing the final couplet of the preceding chapter. The chapter falls into 
couplets; Il. 12 and 16 appear each to contain a full couplet and Il. 15 to 17 make a quatrain. 
The final couplet is repeated at the end of Chapter XV, the first line in it appearing also 
in the final quatrain of Chapter I. 


Chapter IV. The Passionate Man and the Tranquil Man. 


Or 


20. Fourth Chapter: 


6. 1. ds to the passivnate man in the temple, 
2 he is like a tree grown in the forest (?) ; 
3. in @ moment comes its loss of foliage ; 
4. its end is reached in the dock-yard (?)? ; 
5. or (2) it ts flouted far from its pluce’, 
6. the flame is its winding-sheet?. 
8 
10 


7. The truly tranquil man, he setteth himself aside, 
he is like a tree grown in w plot (2); 

9. it grows green, it doubles its yield, 
it (stunds) in front of tts lord, 

1. its fruit is sweet, its shude is pleasant, 

2. and tts end is reached in the garden. 


ee 


The division into six-line stanzas is obvious, contrasting the fate of the man of un- 
restrained temper and the man of tranquillity, each engaged in the service of the temple. 
The former is compared to a wild tree, which is used for shipbuilding (?) or burned for 
charcoal. The doubtful word at the end of line 2 should mean “ fore-court(?)” of the 
temple; but Erman’s correction giving the meaning “ wood,” “ forest” is convincing unless 
we may accept Ranke’s version “abroad,” “outside.” The meaning of the new word in 
line 4 translated “dock-yard” can only be conjectured from its determinatives of water and 
chamber: L. translates it “harbour.” In Egypt the pit in which a tree has been planted 
in a garden is surrounded by a raised rim to retain water; possibly the new word in line 8 
designates such a pit. 

The similes and the contrasts are like those applied to persons who put their trust in 
man and in God respectively in Jer. xvii. 5-8, and to the pious and the wicked in Ps. i. 


1 Srtm may be the same as s’¢m, the “green” product of persea (?) trees in the demotic of SPIEGELBERG, 
Der tigyptische Mythus vom Sonnenauge, no. 740 in the glossary. 


2 Mhrm. After [J is a rounded mark, perhaps an accidental spot of ink, but not . One may suspect 
l 


that this new word is the same as the fragmentary fem. word translated “Sumpf” (swamp) in the above 
Vythus, 21. 13. 


AdE F A 8 a 
= and the last four signs of d | Us ' @ (Rarce) have also been smudged, and re- 


written coarsely in thick black ink. 


3 
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Chapter V. Honesty and Tranquillity in the Temple. 
6.13. Fifth Chapter: 


14, Misuse (2)! not the shares of the temple, 

15. be not greedy, (thus) wilt thou find excess (beyond your expectation), 
16. remove not a servant of a god, 

17. in order to do a benefit to another. 


18. Say not “to-day is us to-morrow” ; 
19. how will these things end ? 
7. 1. The morrow is come, to-day is gone, 
the deep? hath become the edge of the waves, 
. the crocodiles are uncovered, the hippopotami on dry land, 
the fishes gasping (?)°; 
. the jackals are sated, the wild-fowl in festival, 
the nets* are empty (?)*. 
. As to all the tranquil in the temple, 
they say “Great is the good pleasure of Ré€.” 
Hold fast to the tranquil man, (thus) wilt thou find life, 
(and) thy body shall prosper upon earth. 


SOKA Saw wp 


rs 


7.8. “The important thing is the well-pleasing of Ré¢,” lit. “that which Ré praises ” 
and so perhaps “the approval of Re¢.” The sentiment is submission to the will of Ré¢. 

7.9. Or perhaps “ fill thyself with tranquillity.” 

The chapter falls into three sections: a quatrain, respect the property of the temple ; 
an eight-line stanza, remember that circumstances change like the Nile; a quatrain, be 
tranquil and trust in God. The thought, however, may be continuous: although there may 
be an excess of revenue or labour which might be spared from the temple and which the 
hasty and unscrupulous man would not hesitate to divert from it, to-morrow all may be 
upset. 


1 ¢3g, see Lange; but wee, wuyx means “ daub over,” “overlay,” and the meanings “overlay,” 18, 12, 
“hide up (fraudulently) ” would also suit the passages in which the word occurs. 


2 p mt, “the deep,” mase. p mty, 1. Kham., 3. 13, etc., HOG H#MTO= deglasl| doll, Lema, Triadon, 
; ; AWW 
gre. vo, m seems to be the masculine form of «tw, t with almost the same meaning. N 
. . = \ 
is quite clear. 
3 Ms¢f, One might connect this with Vax% and translate “driven mad,” “wildly excited,” but see 


Lange. 

4 SprecELBere, 0.L.Z., 1924, 185, pointed out that we have here the transcript of PAD, “net.” 

5 Ae, used of the action of the Hittite allies in reviving their half-drowned chieftain by holding him 
upside down, must mean something like “drain,” “empty.” 
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Chapter VI. Encroachment on the Land of Others. 
7.11. Sixth Chapter: 


12. Remove not the landmark on the boundaries of the sown, 
13. nor shift? the position? of the meusuring-cord ; 

14. covet not a cubit of land, 

15. nor throw?’ down the boundaries of the widow. 


16. The rut of trampling (2)4, the wear of time, 
17. he who wrongfully seizes it? in the field’, 
18. if(?) he snare by fulse vaths’, 

19. as lassuved by the Power of the Moon. 


~ 
~~ 


. Murk well him who hath done this on earth, 
Sor he is an oppressor of the weuk, 

he is an enemy working destruction within thee, 
deprival of life is in his eye, 

his house is an enemy to the town ; 
(but) his barns’ are destroyed, 

his goods are taken out of the hand of his children, 
and his property is given to another. 


Sn 


Beware of throwing down the boundaries of the sown, 
10. lest a terror curry thee uway ; 

ll. @ man propitiutes God by the Power of the Lord, 
12, when he defines the boundaries of the sown. 


13. Desire then to make thine own self prosperous” ; 
14. beware of the Universal Lord ; 

15. trample not the furrow of another, 

16. it 1s good for thee to be sound in regurd to them. 


! The det. of ¢fy should perhaps be corrected to /\, see Brucscu, W., 1544, and Erman-GRrapow, 
Handworterbuch, s.v. 

2 Asw, of time, 3. 17, here of place with appropriate det., both as in Old Egyptian. 

3 Hd, also 8. 9, usually of bulls fighting. 

+ Hb, see VocELsanc, Klugen des Bauer, 49. 

5 <= is added above sw evidently as a correction (for the two cannot stand together), but if so the 
original reading seems the better when taken with the following line. 


§ This scrioe, see 8, 17, etc., makes an extraordinary division of the sign Oh) in his hieratic, which 


ra 


I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 
7 Cnhy n “, again 14. 9. 8 SC, older s3¢. 


1ST Ri not — J. The sign looks different from <7 (but not like \e~) only because a dark 


fragment of papyrus lies across the stroke on the right. 
10 Note that this line was quoted by Revour, P.S.B.A., x1, 6, in discussing the Hebrew puzzle 598 
in Gen, xli. 43, for which however see SPIEGELBERG, egyptol. Rundylossen z. A.T., 14. 
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8.17. Cultivate the fields, that thou mayest find what thou needest ; 
18. and receive the bread of thine own threshing-floor ; 
19. better is a bushel* that God giveth thee 
20. than five thousand (obtuined) by force ; 


1. they stay not a day in store+ and barn, 

2. they make no food® in the beer-jar’ ; 

3. a moment is their duration in the granary, 

4. when morning cometh they have gone below’. 


5. Better is poverty at the hand of God 
6. than riches in the storehouse ; 

7. better is bread with happy heart 

8. than riches with vexration®. 


7. 14. “Cubit of land,” ce, a cubit width in the arura, or 100 square cubits, see 
P.S.B.A., X1v, 410. 

7. 16. Or “which time has diminished.” 

7.17. Or “that which thou hast seized wrongfully,” see p. 204, n. 5. 

7.19. Or “Mighty Will”; in any case it means spiritual not physical power. 

8. 1. Or “See (what happens) in regard to”: the same expression in 14. 19. 

8. 6. It is difficult to see why this line is written in red ink, unless as marking 
emphatically the sudden downfall of the wicked man. “He is an oppressor of the weak,” 
etc., etc., “(BUT) HIS BARNS ARE DESTROYED,” etc. 

8.10. This phrase recurs in 13. 9. 

8. 11. It is not quite clear to whom the rather unusual expression “the Lord” is to be 
referred ; see below, p. 230. 

9. 8. Instead of “ vexation” we might read “strife,” to agree with the quotation from 
Prov. xvii. 1, but the former is more likely. 


The first part of this long chapter consists of two quatrains and a double (?) quatrain 
warning against unrighteous encroachment upon other people’s land. This is followed by a 
group of two quatrains going over the same subject a second time. The third section 
counsels the hearer to be content with the result of cultivating his own land, in two 


1 The frequent sp saw in prayers for offerings seems to show that we have here an example of 
superfluous re 

2 Probably Aty (-&) #¢ -/ would be the correct expression. 

° ( es ome, the corn-measure, of forty hins in Twentieth Dynasty, the same as the quadruple 
hegt, P.S.B.A., SIV, 432. 

+ Mhr must be intended though clearly written with ZG not [J\; ef. 9. 8 for the latter, 


a — 
5 Hardly p-ex, “be profitable” ; the det. appears to be =. 


6 ¢s, Bruascu, IW6., 220, see also the new Worterbuch of Erman-Grapow. 

7 df. I am indebted to Dr. Blackman for an interesting reference to MarrertE, d bydos, 1, 39, where 
dfw \__2, corresponds to the ceremony of sweeping and censing, so apparently “sweep out”; Lange, 
however, quotes good examples with det. /\ and attributes to them the meaning “sink.” 

8 The det. as well as the parallelism with A%ty ndm (cf. uyerngnt) favour the meaning “yvexation ” 
tather than “ strife.” 
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quatrains, followed by a quatrain on happy poverty, which recurs (with the first line varied) 
at the end of Chapter XIII. 

There are several points of contact with Proverbs. As to the first two sections, cf. Prov. 
xxli. 28; xxii. 10, 11, and as to the final quatrain, Prov. xv. 16, 17; xvii. 1. 


Chapter VII. The Search for Wealth. 


9. 9. Seventh Chapter: 


10. Cust not thy heart after riches ; 

ll. there is no ignoring of Shay and Renent. 

12. Place not for thyself thy thoughts (on things) outside ; 
13. every man is (destined) for his hour. 


14. Labour not to seek increase, 
15. (then?) thy needs shall be secure for thee ; 
16. ¢f riches be brought to thee by robbery, 
17. they shall not stay the night with thee ; 
18. day dawneth and they are not in thy house, 
19. their places shall be seen, but they are not (there) ; 
20. (perchance) the earth hath opened its mouth, “ It adjusts! it und swallows tt,” 
and? has sunk them in Téi, 
. (or) they have made for themselves a great breach? of their measure, 
and they have sunk themselves in the corn-store, 
. (or) they have made themselves wings like geese, 


10. 1 
2 
3 
4 
5. they have flown to heaven. 
6 
ve 
8 
9 


. Rejoice not thyself (becuuse of) riches by robbery, 
nor groan over poverty ; 
. when an archer in front pushes forward (?) 
. his troop* leaves him (an difficulty) ; 
10. the boat of the covetous is left (in) the mud, 
11. while the bark of the tranquil sails (with the breeze). 


12. Thou shalt pray to the Aten when he rises, 
13. saying “ Grant me prosperity and health,” 
14. and he will give thee thy needs in life, 

15. and thou wilt be safe from fear. 


1 The new Wrterbuch guarantees a transitive use of ¢, yjae: it might be better to correct to 


¢q, /\, which can also be transitive, lit. “It enters it, it swallows it.” 


2 The scribe having been disconcerted and muddled by the length and peculiarities of the last line 
apparently wrote mdw-f for mtw-f. * 
3 Perhaps 06, Bah, is intended. 


+ One would expect drt, xt , but the reading with vp is clear, “Troop,” dit. “hand”; cf. manipulus, 
1 


perhaps even in the military sense in spite of Ovid’s etymology. In Middle Kingdom accounts, gangs 
consist of five or ten men including a ganger, see my Kahun Papyri, p. 40 ff 
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11. Psais and Termuthis, deities of fortune; ef 21. 16. 
Or “belongs to his hour,” possibly referring to the horoscope (Blackman). 
15. Or “while thy needs are secure for thee,” as Lange. 

9. 20. Or “ Whatsoever entereth, it swallows”; these words seem independent of the 
constructions in the context, and if correct must be a quaint phrase descriptive of the 
voracious mouth of the earth, as it were its name in apposition to the word “ mouth.” 

10.1. Téi, te, the Underworld. 

10. 2. Or “a great cavern (?) of their size.” 

10. 4. The name indicates the largest kind of domesticated goose. 


tied 
_ 
Ww 


A continuation of the preceding chapter, against avarice, in four sections: 
(1) Two couplets on the necessity of yrelding to fate. 
(2) Twelve lines on the ephemeral character of riches. 
(3) Six lines on the advantage of contentment. 
(+) The prayer of the contented man. 
The second section has a remarkable parallel in Prov. xxui. 4, 5. 


Chapter VIII. Speak no Evil. 
10. 16. Kighth Chapter: 
17. Set thy gouduess? in the bowels of men 
18. that everyone salute thee ; 


19. (fur) one aceluims the Craens, 
20. and spits on the Apophis-serpent. 


no 
— 


a 


Keep sound thy tongue from words of detruction ; 
(thus) wilt thou be the favourite of the others, 
thou wilt find thy place within the temple, 
and thy provisions in the bread-orferings of thy lord ; 
thou wilt be revered in old age and be hidden (in) thy coffin’, 
and be safe from the Power of God. 


11. 


Cry not “erime” ut a man; 
hide the manner of (a fugitive’s) fight. 

If thou hearest* (to judge?) « thing that may be either good or bad, 
du this outside, (where) it is not heard ; 

10. put a good report upon thy tongue’, 

11. while the ill is hidden in thy belly. 


STD oe 


so 


10.17. Ze. accustom men to have a good opinion of thee planted in their inmost soul, 
lit. “belly.” 

11.1. Or “that thou mayest do that which people love.” 

11. 5. “Power,” see note to 7. 19. One is tempted in some passages to render it by 
“Wrath.” 


1 The substantive is similarly spelt in 14. 18, 

2 Or better “and thy cothn will conceal thee,” tw-# for earlier tu as in 25. 19. 
3 Sdm probably in the judicial sense, but in the ordinary sense in line 9. 

4 Correct probably to dr ust-h. 


bo 
=r 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. X11. 
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11.7. Oras L, “when the reason of (his) flight is hidden.” 

11.9 Oras L, “leave it outside (as if) it had not been heard.” 

Three sections: (1) a quatrain on the importance of good repute; the cobra is as 
dangerous as any serpent, but is greeted with joy. while the Apophis-serpent, enemy of 
Reé¢, is execrated : (2) six-line stanza, abstain from evil-speaking: (3) six-line stanza, con- 
ceal evil report. 


Chapter IX. Avoid the Passionate Man and his Ways. 
11.12. Nrnth! Chapter: 


13. Do not associate to thyself the passionate man, 
14. nor approach him for conversation. 


15. Keep sound thy tongue from answering thy chief, 
16. and quard thyself from rerding hin. 
17. Cause him not to cast his speech to lasso thee 
1S. and give not free rein to thine answer, 
19. thou shalt discuss the unswer with (2) a man of thine own measure, 
20), und beware of headlong utterance? of it. 
12.5 1. Swifts ds speech when the heart is hurt, 
2, more than wind before water (7). 


3. He is ruined and he is built up by his tongue, 
4 yet he speaks an ugly(?)> speech ; 
5. he makes un answer worthy of w beating, 
6. (for) its freight (2)° is of ill ; 
7. he makes a voyage like all the world, 
8. but he ts luden with false words ; 
9. he acts the ferryman (?) of weaving (2) speech, 
10. he goes and comes with wrangling ; 
11. when he eats, when he drinks within, 
12. his answer is (heard) without ; 
13. verily the day of charging his crime 
14. as @ misery for his children. 
15. Would that Khnum might bring in indeed, indeed (2), 
16. the potter's wheel’ for the fiery-mouthed, 
17. to mould and burn hearts® (like vessels) 
(and reform his ways !). 
1 Insert before the numeral. 
a : 
2 Tfdu. The verb is preserved in Coptic only in MxOqTH : 
Luke iv. 29, “by some other (unauthorized) way,” John x. 1. 
* The papyrus is split down the middle of this page 
shadow-line in the facsimile. 
1 Srs, Bruascu, Wb., 1429; Ad ib again 13. 12, 
> .Vg?, perhaps to be read as one word : cr. Bruascu, IA, Suppl., 702. 


° The sign can hardly be other than Sy 
a pay 


*NIp ie. 


nGoyten, “headlong,” “at random,” 


and not properly adjusted, hence there is a black 


, See MOLLER, Palnographie, u, W1, no. 428. 


* The second half of the line is evidently corrupt. 
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(Heise he a. ae So a 2) 
12,18. he is like a wolf's whelp' in the furmyard, 
19. he turns? one eye contrary to the other, 
138. 1. he sets brethren’ to wrangling ; 
2. he ques before every breeze like clouds, 


3. he diminishes the colour of the sun, 

+. he bends (4) his tuil like a young crocudile, 
5. he gathers himself together, crouched (2) ; 
6. his lips are sweet, his tungue cold (2), 

7 (but) flame burns in his belly. 

8. Leap not to cleave tu that (yellow), 

9, lest u terror curry thee uway. 


12.2. Le, like the gusts which precede rain; or perhaps “wind of the coast-land (’).” 

12. 4. Or “calumnious speech.” 

12. 7. Lange corrects the reading to “he makes strife among people.” 

12.9. The meaning may be: “he weaves speech” even as a ferryman, going to and 
fro: or perhaps “he is snaring (by) words.” 

12.13. When he is accused, his children are involved in the heavy penalty. 

12. 15-17. I cannot but tollow Lange's brilliant recognition of the drift of these lines, 
including the assumed omission of two lines which are necessary to the arrangement in 
couplets: 1.17 is obviously corrupt and is paraphrased here. 

13. 4. Preparatory to striking. 

13. 6. Or “his tongue bitter.” 

In spite of its length this chapter makes a connected whole. It consists of thirty-six 
lines and the red ink of the nineteenth (12. 11) seems to mark the beginning of the second 
half numerically, without much reference to the sense. Beware of associating with or 
imitating the passionate man is the text of it all; the chapter beginning and ending with 
a couplet to this effect. Between these couplets are, first, cight lines against answering a 
superior rashly, and then twenty-four lines, perhaps to be divided into three groups of 
eight, describing the passionate man. 

The last line recurs in 8. 10. 

The first couplet and the last are closely like Prov, xxl. 24, 25. 


Chapter X. Sincerity. 
18.10. Tenth Chapter: 


11 Do not sulute thy pussivnute® (upponent), forcing thyself, 
12. nor grieve thine vwn heurt (thereby) ; 

13. say not to him “ Hail to thee’” in falsehood, 

14. when there is terror in thy belly. 


1 For KK read & : 2 Msxch) as Erman; there is uo place for e 3 In oat 
oT 


4 Gt possibly Saxe. “ mutilated,” “cut short,” as Erman suggested. The idea may be that he crouches 
preparing to spring. 

> ika, wait? or as Lange. It can hardly mean “cold” in 24. 3. 

® The line must be faulty. Pe-& Sm, “thy passionate man,” seems an extraordinary expression. 

* But also 16. 22=eywtZ, Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., XXXVIUI, 86. 


Ww 

=! 
| 

Ww 
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13.15. Speak not to a man in fulsehood, 
16. the abomination of God ; 
17. sever’ not thy heurt from thy tungue, 
18. that all thy ways muy be successful. 


19. Be thou resulute? befure uther people’, 
14. 1. for one ts sufe at the hand of God ; 
2. hated of God? is the fulsiner of words. 

3. his yreat abomination ts the dissembler (/). 


13.11. A possible rendering “Dv not salute in thy passivnate anger, forcing thyself” 
may be better, but gives no antecedent to “him ” in line 13, 

13. 14. Or perhaps “a terrible scheme.” 

13. 16 = 15, 21. 

13.17. The sentiment is that seen in Horapollo, mm. 4, °A man’s heart hung from the 
windpipe ” (: e., I) means “the mouth of a good inan.”) Cf Greeritu, Hieroglyphs, 65. 


oe 


14. 3. “Dissembler,” Ut. © he that quarrels in the bowels,” apparently meaning “allows 


his tongue to conflict with his inmost feclings ” (sv Lange). 

Twelve lines on straightforwardness in behaviour and speech; they appear to be lightly 
divided into four quatrains. The first has analogy to Proy, xxvii. 10-14: 13. 15, 16, 14. 2 
to Prov. xii. 22; 14.1, ef. Prov. xvi. 3. 


Chapter XI. The Dependent. 


14. 4. Eleventh Chapter : 
5. Covet not the property of a dependent, 
6. nor hunger for his bread. 
7. Verily the property of u dependent, it is u choking(?)* for the throut, 
8. at is @ vomiting (?)* for the gullet. 


9. When he has obtuined’ it by fulse oaths 
10. his desire is perverted(?)* by his belly. 
Ll. It ws through (#) the treacherous® that success (?) is missed (7), 
12. (both) bud and good® fuil. 


1 Psn, see the word in Pyr., ete 
ys yr., ete. 
2 Dus, “heavy,” must mean “immoyeable,” “stedfast,” “ courageous,” in holding to opinions, ef 20. 3. 


arge : : _ Waites 

2 Note the fem. collective wy like the earlier ‘ 
Qrni 

There is a spot between msd and nér, perhaps not intentional. 


or 


Suf spelt like “storm” or “cloud” but perhaps meaning here “obstruction? and so “ choking.” 
Shy (see Lange) may be a synonym of sry, * cough,” Espen, Zeiéschr. f. ay. Spr., LIS, 144. 
Shpr-f, quite clear in the original; evidently with the sense of the demotic dy hpr, sno. 


A Se? quite clear in the original, so also muh. 


o 


~T 


5 Sh3, sce Lange. ” 


a 


° Or supply (2) before afr. 
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14.13. When thou fuilest befure thy chief, 
14. and urt feeble(?) in thy speeches, 
15. thy entreuties ure replied tu by curses, 
16. thine ubetisances by beating. 
17. The (tuo) great mouthful of bread, thou swallowest it and vomitest tt, 
18. thou art emptied of thy guod. 


19. Mark well the evramination(/)! of a dependent, 
when stares reach him, 

and all his peuple ure fust in fetters, 
und where’)? ty the evecutivner 2? 


oy 


(Even) when thow art released before thy chief, 
then thou art disyruced (1) unto thy subordinutes. 


ote 


Thou shalt steer away trom the dependent on the roud, 
thou shalt see him and keep clears of his gouds. 


rts 


14.7. Or “a storm in the throat.” 

14.9. “Obtaining” means “inaking,” not “acquiring”; the translation may, however, 
be “ When he has established himself (acquired position) by false oaths.” 

14.11, 12. The translation is very duubtful: 12 may be “ bad is without good.” 

14.15. Or “ repelled.” 

14.17. Or “O thou that fillest the mouth with abundant bread,” as Erman. 

14.19, Or “the inspector of a dependent.” 

15. 3. Perhaps meaning that the executioner is called for. Or translate as Lange “and 
which of them deserves the block?” 


: 


The difticulties in the way of understanding the chapter are many. Tw, translated 
“dependent.” occurs clsewhere contrasted with sr, “notable,” “magistrate,” “noble,” who 
is the subject of the next chapter, but the meaning of the word is still doubtful. Poverty 
and dependence seem implied; can the word have acquired also an adyerse moral 
significance, like our word “mean” opposed to “noble”? 

The first and last couplets announce and sum up the main subject, which seems to be 
the unenviable position of a tw?, “dependent,” or “ peasant,” rather than a warning against 
wishing to rob him of his goods. It may be in fact a recommendation to be content with 
one’s lot. 

14. 5-8, 17: cf: Prov. xxii. 6, 8. 


Eee 


1 Hy. Can this be connected with gros, “discussion,” “research”? In the Bologna papyrus the word 
is feminine and it never has the det. of a person. 


a ING , again 18. 2="f 9N, usually ‘where /” sometimes “which ?”. 
pre 

3 A nmy-t. + The det. of the rudder ie oceurs also in } = IF Mux. Any, 23. 14, 
<= , 


7 


4 


bo 
je 
wo 


15. 8. 


13. 


16. 
17. 
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Chapter XII. The Honest Factor. 
Twelfth Chapter : 


Be not greedy of the things of a noble, 

do not give (away) a great seed of bread in ertravagance? ; 
af he setteth thee to manuge his atfuirs, 

refrain from what is his*, that what is thine? may prosper. 


Do not take (a share) with the passionate’ man, 
nor associate to thyself u treacherous (/) person. 
If thou art sent te transport stra, 
refrain from its curn-measure. 
The detection(?)* of a man tna poor business 
prevents a repetition of his employment another time also, 


15.12, The others translate “when his prosperity hates (Ze. conflicts with) thine,” but 
this seems less likely. 

15. 13. “ Passionate” here perhaps implying “ discontented.” 

15. 14. Or “an enemy,” as Erman and Lange. 

15.16. Perhaps meaning “do not go beyond your instructions’: or be content with 
your humble duty and do not court the more important one of measuring the corn-yield. 

15. 18. The piling up of expressions for “repetition” is almost absurd and is contrary 
to the usual concise structure of the sentences, but ef. 20. 19 and Lange’s note. 


Apparently a series of rather disconnected recommendations. A quatrain against 
coveting the wealth of a noble (parallel to the subject of the preceding chapter), followed 
by three separate couplets. But little of it is really intelligible. 


1 On a stela with a long decree of Sethos I, copied by Mr. Terence Gray at N 
Cataract and the Third, the expression in shr wn westn, “i 
perhaps “ by customary license” is opposed to wm Lert, “by robbery 


° 


2 nwy...mwk. It would be more usual, but probably less “ 


Chapter XIII. The Kindly Scribe of Accounts. 
Thirteenth Chapter : 


Do not pervert a pen-man (2) in regard to a papyrus, 
the abomination of God. 


Bear not witness by a false statement, 
nor displace another man by thy tongue. 


Do not make assessment (?) (of) one who hath nought, 
nor fulsify thy pen. 


auri between the Second 
In a manner of freedom,” “irresponsibly (2) ” or 
> Ut regard to the seizing of cattle (L 35). 
poetical,” to use the plural. 


<— , 
3 Perhaps a second has been omitted by the scribe. 


+ Tnit(} ending in \\, ==, or YP 


() 
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16. 5. If thou find a lurge debt against a poor ian, 
6. make it into three purts ; 
7. forgive two, let one remain ; 
8. thou wilt find it a path of Ute; 
9. thou wilt le down ut night and sleep soundly. 


On the morrow 10. thou wilt find it like good news. 


ll. Better is the praise und (?) luve of men 
12. than riches in the storehouse ; 


13. better is bread with huppy heart 
4. than riches with vecution. 


15, 20, Or “injure not a man (by) pen on papyrus,” as Lange. 

15. 21. = 13.16. 

16. 5-10. This advice seems applicable not only to a direct creditor but also to the 
tax-collector or the manager of an estate whe would be given some latitude for adjusting 
demands for payment to circumstances. It may be noted here that in an article published 
in Das Unterhaltungsblatt of the Vossische Zeitung, May 3rd, 1926, Gressmann suggests that 
the difficult parable of the Unjust Steward, recorded by Luke but absent from the other 
Gospels, is not genuine, and may be a misapplied version of this saymg of Amenophis. 

16. 11. Or“ praise as of one loved of the people.” s-mr, “ praise and love,” is used as 
a compound word in demotice. 

16. 11-12: ef. Prov. xvi. 8. 

Three couplets on honesty in word, followed by a six-line stanza enjuining mercy on a 
poor debtor; the chapter terminates with two couplets on the blessings of happy poverty, 
the last three lines repeating those at the end of Chapter V1. 


Chapter XIV. Dignity. 
16.15. Fourteenth Chapter: 
16. Do not hare consideration (?) of a person, 
17. nor labour to seek his hand ; 
18. if he say to thee “ Receive a present,” 
19. it ds no indigent man who accepts (?) tt, 
20. be not shy(?) to him nor bend down upon thysels, 
21. nor be cust down! in thy guze; 
22. salute him with thy mouth ; say to him “ Hail to thee” ; 
17. 1. (when) he ceases thy attuinment will come. 
2, (Yet) do not repel? him at his first (approach) ; 
8. another occasion will take him away. 


16. 16. Or “Do not recall (thyself) to a person,” as Lange. 
16.19. Or “it is not nothing to obey (?) him.” B¢ can hardly mean “refuse.” 


16. 20. Or “bend down thy face.” 


. eal Qlhe4. a curious spelling for eons 2 Twh, cf. 5. 16. 
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17.1. Or “he will hesitate (?).” 
17. 8. Or perhaps “another business will take him away,” or possibly “bring him. 


Ten lines as to dignified treatment of a suitor (’). 


Chapter XV. Thoth and the Scribe. 
17. 4. Fifteenth Chapter: 


5. Do well that thou mayest reach what [(7) am; 

6. do not inka pen to do an injury. 

7. The beak of the Ibis is the finger of the scribe ; 

8. beware of disturbing it. 

9. The Ape dwelleth in the House of Khindn, 

0 (but) his eye travels round the Two Lands ; 

ll. tf he sees him that perverts with his finger, 

12. he takes away his provisions in the deep waters. 
13. As fora scribe who perverts with has finger’, 

14. his son shall not be registered. 

15. If thou spend thy life-time with these things in thy heart, 
16. thy children shall see them. 


17. 5. Or “a certain rank,” or “an assured condition,” 
17.9. Khmin is Hermopolis Magna, the modern Eshiniinén, 


e : : e : - . : : i 
Warning the scribe against misuse of his pen: again ten lines, followed by the terminal 
couplet of the third chapter. 


Chapter XVI. False Weights and Sham. 
17.17. Sizteenth Chapter: 


18. Tamper not with the scales, nor fulsify the kite-weights, 
19. nor diminish the fractions of the corn-measure. 
20. Desire not the corn-meusure of the fields, 

21. and then neglect those of the Treasury. 

2. The Ape sitteth by the balance, 

1 his heart being the plummet. 

2. Where is a god so great as Thoth, 

3. he that discovered these things, to make them? 
4. Fashion not for thyself deficient kite-weights ; 

5 they abound in urmies(?)? by the Power of God. 
6. If thow seest another perverting, 

7. thou shalt pass by him ut a distance. 


yg. 


cn 
2 
| - ms fi : : 
2 Ave The hieratic sign is exactly like that of the soldier with shield, except that it is without 


the characteristic arrows ; compare the faulty | for | in line 8. It must mean that the weights have 
armies to defend them, thanks to Thoth. = 
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18. 8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12, 
13. 


17.19, 
17. 20. 


ou 


Covet not cupper, 
avoid beautiful Linen; 

what is the goud of it, « cloak of mek /! 
when it is u perversion before (rod 

if guld-buses (’)? be orerluid (7) to (appear us) pure gold (2), 
at dawn it és of lead, 


Or “spoil not.” 
Ie. measure ewefully the farmer's harvest and be careless of the payment to 


the treasury; seeing that the farmer’s contribution is of full measure and keeping back a 
share from the treasury for yourself? 

18, 2. Or “like the great one, namely Thoth.” as Lange. 

18. 6. Or “cheating.” 


18. 11. 


Or “when it is purloined from before God.” 


Apparently three qnatrains on honest dealing, followed by a six-line stanza on the 
vanity of outward show. : 


19. 1. 


Chapter XVII. The Corn-measurer. 


Seventeenth Chapter: 


Beware of covering up(/) the wazc-meusure, 
tu falsify its fractional parts ; 
do not the injustice of (2) Whr-nakht) ; 
cause it not to be empty in its belly ; 
let it measure accurdiny tu its size precisely (?), 
thy hand clearing exactly. 
Make not for thyself a bushel-measure uf two capucities, 
( for then) thou wilt make (only) for the deep waters ; 
the bushel is the Bye of Re‘, 
its abomination is he who abstracts. 
Al corn-measurer who multiplies cheating, 
his eye seuls* (the accusation) upon him. 
Do not receive hurvest-dues from wv farmer 
and then(?) tie up (27) w document uyainst him, that he may be injured ; 
conspire not with the curn-meusurer, 
nor play the gume® of “lrranging the Interior.” 
The floor for threshing barley is greater in Power 
thun an oath by the Great Throne. 


T Sieh uk, v. Bruascu, Wh, Sipp?.. 575, 1021, 
* T-n vb *ta-noxh might perhaps be an expression for stucco, bronze or other material used as a 
basis for gilding” : Grapow apd Lange suspects the true reading to have been thu “ fayence.” 


* Ktin, op. cit., 1237 =late Hebrew OND, “gold,” “pure gold.” 


+ Ar stin-f is vonsuetudinal, WaqcwTar 
® Perhaps a strange spelling of wr “bind.” laun @ has little phonetic value in late times. 


® HbE spelt as in demotic. The game is not otherwise known, but its general nature is fairly obvious. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. sa 
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18. 15, 16. Or “misusing the w. and falsifying, ete.” 

18. 17. Wbn-nakht may be the villain or hero of a legend; or “do not violence in the 
shining of the Giant,” the Giant being the name of a constellation in the star-tables of the 
tombs of Ramesses VI and IX, perhaps rising in harvest time or otherwise. 

18.18. Ie. by means of a false bottom / 


18, 20. Le. “striking (the measure),” or perhaps “ emptying.” 

18. 21. Or perhaps “of double capacity.” 

18. 22. An expression for wasted labour, as in 17. 12. 

18. 23. “The Eye of Ré*” seems to be another naine for the waze or “Eye of Horus,” 


which would represent the quadruple heqat or bushel as well as the single hequt of ten hins. 
19. 4. “A rent” or “the harvest.” 
19. 6. Lit. “make not one with.” 
19. 8. “Supernatural power” or “sanctity,” see the note to 7, 19, and below, p. 230. 
19. 9. Or “in the Great Place,” in any case referring to the sanctuary or the seat of the 
deity. 


This seems to consist of three six-line stanzas against cheating with the corn-measure ; 
the first on the waze-measure, the second on the bushel-measure, the third against unfair 
dealing at the threshing-floor. 

18. 21-19. 1; ef. Brow: xx. 10, 23. 


Chapter XVIII. Over-anxiety. 
19.10. Eighteenth Chapter: 


Il. Lay thee not down at night fearing the morrow; 
12. when day appears, what is the morrow like ? 
13. Man knoweth not how the morrow will be, 
(Lhe events of the morrow ure in the hand of God); 


14, God is (ever) in his success, 

15. Man is (ever) in his failure. 

16. The words which men say ure one thing, 
17. Lhe things which God doeth are another, 


18. Suy not “I have no crime,” 

19. nor labour tu seek strife (sic), 
20. Crime belongeth to God, 

21. it ts seuled with his finger. 


There is no success with God, 

nor is there failure before him ; 
af he turn him to seek success, 

in @ moment the man (7) mars it. 


19 
9 
= 
HO fy 
woe 29 1 


~ 


Be resolute in thy heart, make Jirm thy mind ; 
steer not with(?) thy tongue ; 

the tunque of a mun is the r udder of a buat, 
(but) the Universal Lord i ts its pilot. 


te 


DN 
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19.11. The Hundwérterbuch of Erman and Grapow attributes also the meaning “sich 
bereiten ” to hry, so perhaps “ preparing for the morrow.” 

19.12. Dr. Blackman questions whether the peculiar use of /hd-t? and dw? for “the 
previous night ” and “ the morrow” respectively (as pointed out by SETHE, Zeitrechnung, HI, 
132, in Gott. Nachrichten, 1919-20) be not applicable here. 

19. 14-17. For this bold rendering (towards which Budge’s translation tended, though 
all others were far from it) I am indebted to Sethe’s article “Der Mensch denkt, Gott lenkt” 
bei den alten .igyptern in Gitt. Nuchrichten, 1925, 141-147. Sethe compares Prov, xvi. 9 
(and xix. 2), from which is derived the maxim Homo proposuit sed Deus disponit in THOMAS 
A Kempts, de Imitatione Christi, 1, xix, translated in our proverb “ Man proposes, God 
disposes,” see Murray, New English Dictionary, s.c. © dispose,” 7. 

19.18. Le. “it is through no fault of mine” (/). 

19. 19. “Strife (with God ’)” or “confusion” seem inappropriate, and “anxiety,” 
“worry” are hardly admissible meanings. Lange emends “to approach unto God.” 

20.1. “He” would seem to refer not to © God,” but to “man” understood. 

The leading idea seems to be “be not over-anxious, be resolute, but accept the dispen- 
sations of God.” The chapter may be divided as above into five quatrains, with the help of 
the extra line after 13 postulated by Lange; this seems tu give the best arrangement. 
Otherwise three pairs may be made of the seven lines 11-17 by combining 14 and 15. 


Chapter XIX. Speech in the Law-court. 


O) 
S 
1 


Nineteenth Chapter : 


Enter not the law-court before a noble, 
and then fulsity thy words ; 

10. go not up und down with thy reply 

ll. when thy witnesses are set up’. 

12. Do not lubour (with) oaths by thy lord, 

13. (with) speech of the place of inquisition. 


14, Tell the truth before the noble, 

15. lest he yet power over thy body ; 

16. (then) if nest day thou come before him, 

17. he will consent to all thou sayest ; 

18. he will tell thy statement within before the Council of Thirty ; 
19. it will be kindly (2) another time also. 


20.10. “backwards and forwards,” ef. Pap. Lansing, 2. 7, +. 2-3 (Blackman). 

20.12. Or “ fabricate oaths.” 

20. 138. The language of the “examination place” of criminals would be unmeasured 
protestations of innocence (followed in due time by confession of guilt). 

20.15. To torment it. 

20.16. = 26. 4. 

20. 18. The high council of thirty judyes, SETHE, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten, 40. 

20. 19. This line is curiously like 15. 17, 18. 

Twelve lines on conduct in the law-court, falling perhaps into two six-line stanzas. 


1 SUE itr, Ver. Any, 16. 4. 
28» 
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Chapter XX. Professional Honesty. 
20. 20. Twentieth Chapter: 


21. Do not pervert(?) a man in the law-court, 
22. nor disturb the just man(?). 
1. Give not (all) thy attention to one that is clothed(7) in shining white 
2. and accept him in rags’; 
8. Receive nut the gift of a strong man, 
4 nor repress® the weak for him. 
5. Justice is a great gift of God, 
6. he will give it to him whom he will ; 
7. verily the strength of him who is like unto him, 
8. it saves the poor wretch from his beating. 
9, Make not for thyself sulse documents*; 
10. they are u gross treason(?)* (worthy) of dexth, 
11. they are great oaths of szi -tr, 
12. they are for enquiry by the informer. 
13. Do not fulsify the bread(?) upon the record, 
14. and so mar the design of God ; 
15. do not jind for thine own self the Power of God ; 
16. without (the decree of) Shay and Renent. 
17. Hand over property to its owners, 
18. and seek life for thyself. 
19. Let not thy heart-build in their house, 
20. ( for thus) thy bone(s) are for the execution-block. 


20. 22. Lange translates “bend not justice,” but “justice” should be fem, 

21. 13. Lange considers that the word translated “bread” here stands for 
entirely different. It might perhaps mean “ income.” 

21. 15, 16. Perhaps meaning “do not bring on yourself God’s wrath by your own provo- 
cation apart from ill-luck.” Or “do not calculate for thine own self the Might of God as if 
there were no Shay or Renent,” as Erman and Lange. See above, 9. 11, 

A six-line stanza between two of four lines concerning h 
four-line stanzas on honest accountancy, 


something 


onesty in the law-court; two 


1 The meaning is very uncertain. Read I 


and beyond we have Sex, which may be 
Ae 


connected with oe?) “clothe”; or it mav be istake for du, + 7 
D> Low 3 Way be a mistake for du, “‘varment,” as Erman and Lange 


have taken it. One would expect the following mte-k to carry on the negative, 


if we could translate “nor refuse him in rags,” but b¢ seems to mean the opposite of “refuse.” Read 


aN * Correct to Jy 5 Qow. 


. wR See nT : 

“fd \ ' {}-- Lers., bush), xi, 13; Decree of Horemheb, see Breasrep, Records, 11, p. 31 
(line 4), where it is translated “daily register”; also in several “ 
more general sense. 


, aud that would be easy 


abnormal hieratic? legal documents in a 


' Stu: the examples quoted by Garprver, Staahe, pp. 2 


ee 157, added to those here, seem to give the 
sense “uke to rebel,” “rebellion “: Lange, “challenge.” 
$ a 
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Chapter XXI. Reticence. 
21. 21. Twenty-first Chapter : 


l. Say not “Find me a strong chief, 

2. fora man in thy city hath injured me?” ; 
3. say not “Find me wu redeemer?, 

4.0 fora man who hateth ne hath injured me” 


5. Verily thou knowest not the designs of God, 
6. thou cunst not reulise(7) the morrow. 
7. Sut thee down at the hands of God ; 
8. thy tranquillity will overthrow them. 
9. Verily a crocodile which is void of proclaiming, 
10. inveterutet is the dread of tt. 
ll. Empty not thine inmost soul? to everybody, 
12. nor spotl (thereby) thine influence ; 
13. spread not thy sayings about to others, 
14. nor assoctute® to thyself one who lays bare his heart. 


15. Better is a man thut (hides) his report within himself 
16. than he who tells u thing to disudvantage. 

17. One does not run to reach perfection ; 

18. one does not throw (?) to injure himself(?). 


nw 
to 


. Or “whom I hate.” 

22.9. “Void of proclaiming” is a good example of far-fetched artificial expression, 
standing for “ sound-less,” “dumb.” 

22.15. Lange supplies hp, “hides”; “that reports within himself” is the text as it 
stands; or, omitting the first <+., “ whose report is in his belly.” 

22.18. Or “invent” for “throw.” 

Apparently four quatrains with a couplet between the second and third. The second 
quatrain is repeated at the end of Chapter XXII. 

With 22. 1-8, ef. Prov. xx. 22: with 13, 14, Prov. xx. 18, and with 15, 16, Prov, 
xi, 23, 


1 Gm-ni can hardly be “I have found” (as read by others; in this papyrus, which seems not to use the 
form sdin-f. 
* At this period the object-pronoun 1 sing. may be written ve. or may be omitted in writing, and 


lines 7-8 seem to necessitate this translation rather than “for I have injured aman in thy ety.” 
* St, ef. peycwrte, “redeemer.” 
> 
+ fsi must be the adjective “old,” not the verb “be light. 


fol "A 
® Lit. *thy belly.” Observe the sw. es probably for saw rather than INN 


1 


S 
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Chapter XXII. Debate. 


29.19. Twenty-second Chapter : 
20. Plot (2) not against thine opponent in debate 
21. nor (muke) him tell his talk of heurts ; 
22. leap not to go in and meet him 
93. 1. when thou hast not seen whut he doeth. 
2. Thou shalt perceive first from his reply, 
3. and be still, (then) will thine attainment come. 
4, Leave tt to him that he may empty his inmost soul ; 
5. know how to sleep, and he will be comprehended. 
6. Seize his feet, do not slight (7) him; 
7. fear him, do not neglect him. 
8. Verily thou knowest not the designs of God, 
9, thou canst not realise (’?) the morrow. 
10. Sit thee down at the hands of God ; 


Vl. thy tranquillity will overthrow them. 


22.20. Or “Challenge not,” © Do not draw out.” 

23.3. Cf. 17.1. 

23. 4. Lit. “his belly.” 

Ten lines on conduct in debate—to let your opponent talk and treat him with great 
respect. They are followed by the second quatrain of the preceding chapter; “them” at 
the end is only vaguely applicable to this context. 


Chapter XXIII. Spare the Official’s Hospitality. 
23.12. Twenty-third Chapter : 


13. Lat not bread in presence of a noble, 

14. nor upply thy mouth at the beginning. 

15. If thou art satisfied (with) fulse munchings, 

16. they are a diversion in thy saliva’. 

17. Look at the cup* thut is before thee, 

18. and let it do thy need. 

19. Even as a noble is great in his office, 

20. he ts like as a well aboundeth (in) drawings (of water). 


23.15. Cf. “Bread gained by fraud,” Prov, xx. 17, and “bread of deceit,” Prov, xxiii. 3. 
Or perhaps “If these are sated with unjust food, it is (but) a diversion,” ete. 

23. 20. Apparently a reminder of the expenses of labour, material and time attached to 
high office. 

Four couplets: to abstain from the food which would be offered in an interview with a 
great man. Prov. xxili. 1-3 seems sumchow connected with this, though the ideas are all 


changed. 


1 There must be some corruption: read sf (x 2? 4-hr : or read x(*)Py-hr, “amuse thyself with thy saliva” 
Onstead of eating). . - 
2 NB. gy is always masc. in D'Orb. (13.9, 14. 2), as here, 
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23. 21, 
22. 
24.01. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

2. Or 


te 
Lo 


1 


Chapter XXIV. The Secretary. 
Twenty-fourth Chapter : 
Hear not the replies of a nuble in a house’, 
and then report him tu another? without ; 


let not’ thy speech be curried ubrouds, 
lest thine heart be bitter (?), 


Lhe heart of man is the nose of God ; 
beware lest thou neglect it. 

aA man who stands by the side? of u noble, 
verily his name should not be known. 


r “thine upinion,” * evidence.” 
“heart” in the sense of conscience, 


Or 


“the beak of God,” referring to Thoth; apparently meaning that a man’s 


conscience is as it were the organ by which God discerns right and wrong. 


Four couplets: not to proclaim aloud the private talk of a noble. 


Chapter XXV. Respect for Infirmity. 
Twenty-ritth Chapter : 
Laugh not at a blind man, nor tease a dwarf, 
nor mur the design of u lame (2) man; 


tease not a man who ts in the hund of God, 
nor be fierce of countenance against him when he has transgressed. 


Verily man is clay and straw, 
God ts his fushioner ; 
he pulls down und builds up each day ; 
he makes ua thonsand dependents at his ull, 
(or) he makes a thousand men into overseers (2) 
when he is in his hour of life. 
How happy is he who hath reached the West 
when he is sufe in the hund of God. 


24.10. The same phrase used of God as here of 1 lame nan 21. 14; with the latter it 
probably means “ play some practical joke to hinder his movements.” 

24.11. Here probably meaning mad or ill: but ef: 9. 5, and 24. 20, Lange refers to the 
common opinion in modern Egypt that the imbecile is a special friend of God (see LANE, 
Mand C. of the Modern Egyptians, on “Saints” in Ch. X). 


i Co . 
is clear. 


* The Turin writing tablet, the text on which begins at this line, enables us to correct the seuscless 


S=4, “thee,” of the papyrus to =i ( va, another,” 


2m dr, see above, p. 200, note 1. 4 Ji ; 
I 


2 y ca 
* Correct the papyrus ; with the help of the tablet to 


a=] 


Dede) 
“a4 
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24.13. The materials from which bricks are made. 
24.18. The meaning of this is obscure. 


A new collation of the fragmentary Turin text night give some help, but its agreement 
in this chapter is generally close, except for details of spelling and some obvious errors. 

Respect physical infirmity allotted by God: a quatrain followed by a six-line stanza, to 
which a couplet in praise of death is added at the end. 


24, 21. 


ww 
Ur 


Ww 


wos 


Sw TS 


ped oped 
Ne S 


OU he 


Chapter XXVI. Conduct towards Seniors in Society. 
Twenty-siath Chapter : 


Sit not in the beer-house, 
and then join (2) one senior to thyself), 
whether he be young (but) great in his office, 
or old by birth ; 
associate with thyself a man of thine own rank ; 
RE is helpful from afur. 


(But) if thou see one greater than thyself vutside 
and attendants? following him, do (him 2) reverence ; 
give a hand to an old man when he is sated*® with beer, 
reverence (?) (him) as (?) his children (would)*. 
The strong urm? is not softened (?) by being uncovered ; 
the buck® is not broken by bending it ; 
poverty will not be made for u man when he says the pleasunt thing, 
any more than riches’ when his speech is straw(?)*. 
A pilot who sees from afar, 
he will not make his bout « wreck®. 


5. This reminds one of the fate of Icarus. 


6,7. Turin seems to give “If one older than thou go vutside, a petitioner (7) 
following him.” 


AVI in the beer-house—s , your own s i 
Beh wiour In t beer-house—seek company of your own standing, but be polite. 
A stanza of six lines followed by two quatrains and a finishing couplet 


1 The original is clear. as pee AVA it 

whe oe 

* Note the rendering of the qual. cnr. ! The Turin tablet cuds here 

, OOo eA SEES , 
oa Nw 


s 


{ha 


“Straw,” de. dry and harsher: cf the use in Paheri, PL vil, row 3. In Max Any. 22. 7, there is the 
y. Any. 22. 7, 


i sition of »dm and dhs the latter wi Arend : : 
same opposition of nda i? See, the latter without any sign of its representing vegetable matter. 


awa 


» ery is kick,” a0 Cay Wee perhaps “strike a rovk,” or else “upset.” 


PAOD 


te 
to 
re) 
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Chapter XXVII. Submission to the Old. 
25.16. Twenty-seventh Chupter : 


17. Curse not one older than thou, 

18. for he hath seen Ré€ before thee ; 

19. cause him not to accuse thee! to the Aten at its rising, 
20. saying “Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man”; 
21. very puinful before Ré 

is a youth who curses an old man. 


bo 
ae 
fet 


wo 


Let him beat thee, with thy hand in thy bosom ; 
let him curse thee, while thou keepest silence. 

If next day thou come before him, 
he will give thee bread without stint. 

The food of a hound ts (the aguir) of his master, 
and he barks unto him that gives it. 


MD om wy 


Or “for the giving of it.” Lange would correct ¢q and translate : 
“The client is the hound of his patron, 
He barks at the giver of it (ze. bread).” 
Submit quietly to the old. Twelve lines in two stanzas, the last couplet obscurely con- 
nected. 


Chapter XXVIII. Benevolence. 


Lo 
as 


Twenty-eighth Chapter : 


8 
9. Identify(?) not a widow when thou hast caught her in the fields. 
0. nor fail to be long-suffering (?) to her reply. 

11. Pass not over the stranger? (with) thine vil-jur, 

12. that it may be doubled before thy brethren*. 


13. God loveth the huppiness of the humble 
14. more than that the noble be honoured. 


26.9. Apparently when caught trespassing. For gm, which may be a legal term if it 
is not an error of the scribe, one may perhaps consider the doubtful use in I Kham. 3. 6. 


26.10. Or “attentive.” 
26.12. Or “but let it be doubled.” 


Three couplets on consideration tor those in bad circumstances. 


1 toa rs 4 a é 7 a ee 3 < Z 
<=, the 7 is certain ; @ x 2 sing. obj. for @ as in demotie :I Kham. 3. 12, ete.). 


ae 
oe ae. 


? Drdr, see Gardiner’s note on Sinuhe, 1, 202. 
Seri 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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Lo 
bo 
rag 


Chapter XXIX. The Ferry. 
26.15. Twenty-ninth Chapter : 


16. Hinder (?) not people from crossing a river, 
17. when thou hast room in the ferry-bout ; 
18. if a steering-paddle be brought to thee in the midst of the deep waters, 
19. thow wilt bend back (?) thy hands to take it. 
20. There is no abomination ( for thee to suffer) from God 
27. 1. fa sailor doth not welcome (thee). 


2. Make not for thyself a ferry-boat upon the river 
3. and then lubour to seek its fare? ; 

4. take the fure from the person of wealth, 

5 and welcome him who hath nothing. 


26. 18-20 are full of difficulties. L. 20 perhaps combats some superstition. 
27. In the original this page is quite clear. 


Ten hnes on conduct in crossing a river, of which the last four form a quatrain. 


Chapter XXX. Epilogue. 
27. 6. Thirtieth Chapter : 


7. See for thyself these thirty chapters, 
8. they pleuse, they educate ; 
9. they are the foremost of all books ; 
10. they instruct the ignorant. 
11. Lf they be read before the ignorant, 
12. he will be cured (?)* by reason of them. 
13. Full thyself with them ; put them in thy heart, 
14. and be an interpreter of them, 15. explaining us a teacher. 


16. ds to a scribe who is experienced® in his office, 
17. he will find himself worthy (?)* to be a courtier. 


Epilogue of ten lines, the first eight recommending the book, followed by a couplet 
pointing out the distinguished career open to experienced scribes. Lange would add two 


more lines, supposing one to have been omitted between 14 and 15 which I have joined 
together; perhaps it should be thus: 


“(expert in reading) 


15. interpreting as a teacher.” 
27.7. Cf. Prov. xxii. 20. 


1 % is a mistake for X in the det. of mp. 
2 Twr, cf. 15. 7. 


+ mB wamuga, of. SETHE, Zetschr. F. é9. Spr., xuvu, 148. 


3 & not 3. 
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Colophon. 


27.18. That is its end. 
28. 1. Written! by Senu® son of the divine futher Pemii®. 





; am 
ag % a Xara) ye — Ys pe ‘% 


tg Wy, alted +7 Sol 


Corrections of the facsimile of B.M. Pap. 10474, recto. 





It appears that several wise men of Egypt bore the name Amenophis, and we have in 
consequence to distinguish the author of the Teaching from (1) another Amenemopi, the 
author of some proverbs written on the back of the same papyrus‘, whose titles seem to 
prove him a different person, and from (2) Amenhotp son of Hapi, a learned scribe and 
minister of Amenophis III, who in late times was actually worshipped as a divinity at 
Thebes and Memphis and was known to Josephus as Amenophis son of Paapis, just as 
king Amenhotp appears in Manetho as Amenophis. The name of this Amenhotp however 
would be more strictly and conveniently Graecized as Amenothes or Amenotes, under which 
name some sayings attributed to him have been preserved on a Greek ostracon from Thebes’. 


PW. or ING sh “by the writing of M son of N” is the regular formula of the scribe in legal docu- 
N abel ee 


ments of the ‘ abnormal” series throughout, from Shabako to the middle of the reign of Amasis II. It is 
also found in the earliest “normal” hieratico-demotic of Psammetichus I (Rylands Papyrt. Again the m 
seems still traceable in demotic of Amasis II and Darius, though in most cases wholly absorbed. It is 
quite possible therefore that a full writing in even later hieratic might have restored the m. Thus the 
occurrence of m here does not quite preclude a wide uncertainty as to the date of the copy. 


* G : ~ 
2 Dr. Gardiner has kindly reminded me of the name is eh 43 in PErRig, Auptos, Pl. xx (temp. 
: B 


Ptolemy ID), which fixes the reading here. 


Pee has 


+ Bupax, Festi miles of Hieratic Pupyri, Second Series, 18. 
® Wileken in Aegyptiaca, Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers, 143. See also Setar, Amenhotep, der Sohn des 
Hapu, op. cit.. 107 ; Dawson, Amevophis the Son af Hap in legyptys, Vu, 113-138. 


29-- 2 
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From the Preface we learn the following names in the author's family: 


Kanakht 
Amenophis  . _.Tewosri 
Harmakher 


Kanakht, “Strong Bull,” seems not to be found elsewhere asa name; but it is a regular 
constituent of the Horus-title of kings throughout the New Kingdom and onward to the 
Twenty-third Dynasty. Amen(em)ope occurs from the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty? 
to Ptolemaic times. ‘Tewosri is a frequent name of women in the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
was borne by a queen at the end of the Nineteenth. The only instance of Harma‘kher 
recorded by Lieblein dates as far back as the Twelfth Dynasty*, and it seems to reappear 
first in the Saite or Persian period’, and is common in early Ptolemaic documents with the 
Greek form “Apuayopos. 

These names give us singularly little help in determining the date of the composition. 
They conduct us at once to a period not earlier than the Eighteenth Dynasty, but leave us 
in doubt thereafter although collectively they give the impression of a later date, say 
Twenty-first to Twenty-sixth Dynasty. It is of course conceivable that the names are fictitious. 
As to the copies that survive, their age is also not easy to fix. Lange on pp. 14-16 of his 
edition has collected evidence of late date in the orthography, which has peculiar features 
The materials existing of this age are very scanty, and Dr. Gardiner's assignment of the 
writing on the tablet to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty probably meant no more than that 
it belonged to the extreme end of the series with which he was dealing. The tablet indeed, 
though very incorrectly written, happens to have little in the orthography of the words by 
which it could be differentiated from other writings in New Egyptian. The names of the 
writer of the papyrus, Senu, and of his father Pemia, in the Colophon are helpful, for Pemu 
appears first late in the Twenty-second Dynasty and is common thereafter to Ptolemaic 
times, while the only other instance known of Senu is Ptolemaic (Senusheps). On the 


whole it may be said that the script and the orthography of the papyrus (5. 10, 
5 ees 


28. 1 Whe) seem to take us (as far as our present evidence goes) to the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty as the earliest date, and the reign of Darius as the latest, and the tablet if 
really copied from it by dictation® cannot be earlier than the papyrus. 

The titles attributed to the author, with the exception of 1. 18, 2. 3, are not found on the 
monuments or in other papyri. They seem to be paraphrases in literary, poetical form. 
From them we learn that Amenophis was in charge of the land and of corn, but whether 
for the whole of Egypt or for a district only does not appear. He registered and leased land 
for the king and for “all the gods,’ and he raised and apportioned the corn-dues and 
perhaps saw to the distribution of the corn (in payment of salaries or grants). With cattle 
on the other hand he evidently had nothing to do. He clearly belonged to the region of 
Panopolis and Abydos which lie opposite each other along the Nile; in each of these cities 


1 LIEBLEIN, Dect. de noms. hiérogl., suppl., 1937. ® Opieity sinks 1800 
* GrigFitH, Rylaads Demutic Pupyri, ut, 457 ; GactuiEr, Cercueils, No. 41064. 
4 Add the spellings of yrs ¢ 6. 6, phd 16. 21, sdu (1) 
duced into hieroglyphic in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
5 Sce above, p. 193. i : 


3 me : . 
21. 1, which scem connected with usages first intro- 
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he possessed a sepulchral monument, and he had probably been a pious benefactor to their 
temples. 

As usual, the instruction is given by a father to his son. The son, HarmaCkher, has a 
variety of priestly titles, connecting him with the temple of Panopolis, but again not easy 
to find in other documents. His mother’s titles are more ordinary, but the names of the 
deities whom she served give little clue as to the district whence she came. The little son, 
already holding priestly offices, would if he continued in that career have had plenty of 
opportunities to display the piety and tranquillity enjoined by his father; whether as a 
result of these instructions he proceeded to a high position in the state is not recorded, 
although the prospect of such advancement is held out in the last words of the Teaching. 

The arrangement of the written text in separate lines of poetry is unusual, but an 
example is known as old as the Twelfth Dynasty in the Kahun Hyun to Sesostris IIT, and 
two instances in demotic of about the second century B.C. and the first century A.D. are 
furnished by the so-called Poéme Satyrique and the Leyden Moral Papyrus translated by 
Boeser’. The division of the teaching into numbered chapters is unique in a hieratic text, 
but is found again in demotic in the same Leyden Papyrus, which contained twenty-five 
lessons of moral sayings. 

As to the form of the poetry, there is no trace of rhyming or of definite measures. The 
poetical ettect is produced by parallelism. The lines run throughout in couplets; the few 
apparent exceptions seem to be due to accidental omission of a line or to writing two lines 
in one or even one in two. The pairs of lines can often be grouped into larger divisiuns ; 
the commonest of these is the quatrain, but groups of six, eight ur more lines seem also to 
occur. Lange however in his very able Introduction (pp. 11 and 12) recognizes only the 
couplet and the quatrain. 

The Teaching has most fortunately come down to us complete from end to end, enabling 
us (so far as we can understand it) to judge fairly its character and scope. Amenophis has 
had a special message to convey. He has put aside the commonplaces of advice, and whole 
regions of moral warning are left untouched; but he draws on his personal experience as 
an administrator of land to teach certain lessons that he wished to impress upon his son, 
and at the same time set up a higher standard of morality than his predecessors who are 
known to us had done. The description of the book in the Preface promises both success 
in life and moral welfare to the obedient listener; in other Egyptian teachings the practical 
quite overshadows the spiritual, but in Amenophis’ teaching religion and morality are the 
chief motives. The first chapter emphasizes the moral results to the learner; the second 
chapter teaches a very high level of humanity, even to rescuing the evil-dver when at the 
last gasp; and so on. The ideal of Amenophis is Tranquillity. The “tranquil” man, content 
with his lot, pious and benevolent, is opposed to the “passionate” man, noisy and un- 
scrupulous, ever reaching after gain, a nuisance to his neighbours and led into all kinds of 
wrong-doing by his ambition? 

Several divinities are referred to in the Teaching, and the references have no little 


' For the latter see Borser, Trunseription und Cebersetsung des Papyrus Insinger, in Oudheidkundige 
Sfededeelingen, Leiden, 1922. 

* Gr, which is used of stillness both in voice and action, is the virtuous, “tranquil, modest, pious (2,7 
person as opposed to the vicious swim “hot,” Ce. “passionate,” person, see Erman, Denksteine (Sitzuays- 
berichte Berlin. Ak. 1911), 1109, Die Literutur der Aegupter, 296, 378, 383, ete. and O.2.Z. 1924, 241, 
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interest for the student of Egyptian religion. Some are clearly connected with the profession 
of a scribe, others are of a more general nature. 

1. The Sun-God. Ré¢, “the Sun,” to whose Aten or visible disk at its rising good men 
address their prayers in the morning, seems to be the supreme deity whose approval all 
good people desire to win. 

10. 12-15. (Instead of seeking wealth.) 

Thou shalt pray to the Aten when he rises, 
saying “Grant me prosperity and health,” 

and he will give thee thy needs in life, 
and thou wilt be safe from fear. 

95, 17-26. 1. Curse not one older than thou, 

for he hath seen Ré¢ before thee; 

when he hath accused thee to the Aten at its rising, 
saying “ Another, a youth, hath cursed an old man”; 

painful, yea painful before Ree 
is a youth who curses an old man. 

7.8. (The tranquil.) 

They say “The chiefest thing is the approval of Ree.” 

A pithy proverb is probably to be seen in 

25. 5. Ré¢ is helpful from afar 
(implying “ but dangerous to approach ”). 

The avenging uraeus on the brow of Ré¢ and Ré¢’s enemy the gigantic Apophis serpent, 
both of them fearsome, are employed to illustrate the advantage of acquiring a good repu- 
tation in 

10, 19, 20. One acclaims the Uraeus 
and spits on CApop. 

The corn-measure which played so large a part in the life of an Egyptian scribe is the 
Eye of the Sun-God and is called the waze, ie. the Eye of Horus or of Ret . This 


| i i : 
Ww holesome doctrine for promoting honesty was current long before, fur, as the late Georg 
Moller pointed out, the symbols for the subdivision of the corn-measure. 4.1. 1.2 


: : . ; : . : noe 35 d> o> qe ggand gf, 
were in quite ancient times identical with or assimilated to the six elements which constitute 


the picture = ¥ 
2. Fate. Shay (“Ordainer”) and Renent (“Nurse,” later pronounced Ermite), whose 
names were Graccised as Psais and Termuthis respectively, were god and goddess of fate 
and also of the harvest. Renent appears in the harvest and vintage scenes in tombs of 
the New Kingdom as a cobra (eg. in Davies, The Tomb of Two Officials, Pl. xxx), As 
representing destiny both Shay and Renent are shown in the picture of the Psychostasia 
(Ch. cxxv of the Book of the Dead) in the Papyri of Any and of Anhai; in the former they 
are in human shape, in the latter they are the human-headed birth-bricks of man’s fate. 
Amenophis says : " 
9. 10-13. Cast not thy heart after riches: 
there is no ignoring of Shay and Renent. 
Place not for thyself thy thoughts (on things) outside ; 
every man is destined for his hour (or “ belongs to his hour”), 


1 ne > Poiterhy F Ns Ty 7 5 
MOLLER, Zeltsche. Fug. Spr, XLVI, 99 cf. Pent, Rhind Mathematieul Papyrus, 25. 
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21. 138-16. Do not falsify the income (/) upon the record, 
and so injure the plans of God. 
Find not out for thine own self the Wrath (or Power ?) of God, 
without (the decree of) Shay and Renent. 


In both passages they are combined to represent Fate. 


3. Khnum. He takes a place as the moulder of man on the potter’s wheel or the 
moulder’s table, no doubt a popular conception, illustrated in the temple of Dér el-Bahri? 
and on temples of the Graeco-Roman age. He was the chief god of Shashetep (Hypselis) 
where Shau (sic Psais, Destiny) was appropriately associated with him as a subordinate 
deity, according to a fragmentary inscription in a tomb of the later New Kingdum?*. 


12. 15-17. (As to the passionate man.) 
Would that Khnum might bring in indeed, indeed (7), 
the potter’s wheel for the fiery-mouthed, 
to mould and burn hearts (like vessels) 
(and reform his ways !). 


4. The scribe-god. Thoth, the god of invention and learning and of the whole art of the 
scribe, whose ape was figured in every government office to watch and regulate the doings 
of the clerks both great and small, holds a prominent place in Amenophis’ teaching. His 
name occurs once in Chapter XVI (18. 2), and the Ape is mentioned in the same context 
and also in 17. 9. 

Thoth as inventor and the guardian Ape: 

17. 22-18. 3. (Cheat not with weights and measures) ; 
The Ape sitteth by the balance, 
his heart being the plummet. 
Where is a god so great as Thoth, 
he that discovered these things, to make them ’ 
Fashion not for thyself deficient hite-weights : 
they abound in armies (?) by the Power of God. 
Another manifestation of Thoth, the Ibis, is introduced in 
17. 7-12. (Write the truth.) 
The beak of the Ibis is the finger of the scribe ; 
beware of disturbing it. 
The Ape dwelleth in the House of Khmiin (Ze. Hermopulis), 
(but) his eye travels round the Two Lands; 
if he sees him that perverts with his finger, 
he takes away his provisions in the deep waters. 

May not the “eye” of the Ape here be the Moon? Anyhow Thoth was identified with 
the Moon, and in Amenophis’ Teaching the Moon, shining in the night, is the revealer of 
dishonesty. 

When the passionate wrong-doer is at the point of death, Thoth is called upon (at the 
judgment of Osiris ?) to prosecute him (a difficult passage) :-— 


1 Navit.e, Deir el-Buhari, u, Pl. xiviii. 
2 GrirFita, The Inseriptivns of Siét and Dér Rife, Pl. 18, tomb tv, line 68. 
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4.19. Thou Moon, bring forward his crime ! 


Also, 7. 18-19. (he who encroaches on another’s land) 
if he snare by false oaths, 
is lassoed by the Power of the Moon. 


~ 


5, God in general. Of expressions for a deity without specifying the name of any 
particular one, the commonest is “the God” GE NGRi} “ God,” or possibly “a god,” 
aE is not uncommon, and the two forms seem to belong to different phrases rather than 
different ideas. 


“The hand” i is always * of the God,” 9. 5, 14. 1, 19. 22, 


iM] 


4, 11, 20, 26. 20. Likewise 
nike) 
“the hands” — “ of the God,” 22. 7, 23. 10. 


But we find “ nose of God” (de. the beak of the Ibis 7), 24. 4; ° Power of God,” 11. 5, 
18. 5, 21. 15; “design of God,” 21. 14, 22. 5. 

Further “abomination of the God,” 13. 16, 15. 21; but “hated of God,” 14. 2; “God 
loveth,” 26. 18. 

We find also “one propitiates God,” 8. 11, and “ gift of God,” 21. 5, 

But all other expressions are with “the God”: “the God knows how to reply,” 5. 17; 
“bushel that the God giveth thee,” 8.19; “perversion before the God,” 18. 11; the God 
is (ever) in his success,” 19. 14; “things which the God doeth,” 19. 17; “Crime belongeth 
to the God,” 19. 20; “ the God is his fashioner,’ 24. 14, 

Another expression for the deity, “The Universal Lord,” occurs twice: “beware of the 
Universal Lord,” 8. 14; “the Universal Lord is its pilot,” 20. 6. 

A very unusual and unexpected designation is simply “the Lord” in “ Power of the 
Lord,” 8. 11. The sentence in which it occurs is so obscure that one suspects either an error 
of the seribe or a special signification “the Power of the owner of the property,” ze. the 
magic power conferred by ownership, a quite conceivable idea. Thus in 19. 8, 9 we read 
“The threshing floor is mightier in Power than an oath by the Great Throne (of the god)”; 
I take this to mean protective or avenging power; Lange however interprets the saying 
as a proverb on the irresistible temptation to steal corn. 

Of old mythological nomenclature we find the Téi (Duat or Underworld) named in 10. 1, 
but not in a religious sense; the “West” is referred to as the necropolis or abode of the 
dead in 24, 19. 

The wise men of Ancient Egypt saw beyond the popular beliefs and local cults of their 
country; no other book of theirs yet discovered has made so much concession to these beliefs 
as that of our Amenophis, whose teaching is moreover full of religious piety. Lange may be 
right in making even Amenophis’ theology essentially monotheistic, however much the sage 
used popular superstitions to enforce his ideas, and it would be profitless in most cases to 
seek for individual deities where he names only “God” or “the God.” 

Professor Erman suggested that at some time a Hebrew or Aramaic version was made 
of the proverbs of Amenophis and that the compiler of the Biblical Book of Proverbs 
utilized this translation but corrupted the sense in borrowing; Dr. Gressmann shows 
however that the borrowing was not a direct copying of words, but an absorption of ideas 
which then reappeared in new forms according to requirements. The outstanding example 
in Erman’s view was the word “ thirty ” which he thought a useless and meaningless survival 
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in its new context. But the explanation is this: Amenophis’ Teaching had been arranged 
in thirty “houses” or chapters; hence the Hebrew compiler vf the third section of Proverbs 
adopted that number as a basis for his collection, which he proceeded to make up of thirty 
maxims, and thus quite appropriately refers to them in a phrase similar to that used by 
Amenophis in referring to his own composition. Professor Gressmann points out that when 
the Hebrews were becoming civilized under Solomon and his successors, they looked 
especially to Egypt and Babylonia for instruction in the arts of life ; the royal scribe, such 
as Hezekiah’s Shebna, was a well-educated slave from abroad?, able to advise the king from 
his books and experience as to the ways of the great world, and to speak, read and write 
the language of diplomacy, which in Hezekiah’s time was Aramaic. He was in fact the 
Foreign Secretary of State. The mention of “the men of Hezekiah” who “copied out” the 
fifth section of the Proverbs (Chs. xxv—-xxix) gives us an indication of the period when 
composition of the various constituents of the Book of Proverbs was in active process. 

That nations with a pretence to culture in early days had recognized means of under- 
standing each other is to be seen in the cuneiform correspondence of Tell el--Amarnah and 
Boghaz Keui, and in the innumerable foreign words that are met with in Egyptian writing 
of the New Kingdom. Gressmann suggests that the mahir of Pap. Anastasi I and other 
texts of the Nineteenth Dynasty was a soldier-dragoman-seribe who studied foreign lan- 
guages and geography, not unlike a modern staff-officer®. 

1 GressMann, Die nengefundene Lehre des Lmen-em-opr, 293 th 


2 This is Dr. Gressmann’s own comparison used in a conversation that I was privileged to have with him 
recently in Oxford. 
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THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS AND THE 
TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 


By D. C. SIMPSON. 


A considerable number of proverbial savings appear in the Hehrew Book of Proverbs 
and in the Egyptian Teaching of Amenophis which, by their similarity to cach other and 
their close attinities in ideas and in expression, create a problem of considerable interest 
for students of the Old Testament. Some of the parallels are such ay must oceur in the 
works of sages of all lands and periods. Others, and these are by no means a small minority, 
are sv remarkable and uniqne in their resemblance to each other that the hypothesis that 
they at least are essentially related seems to be amply justified: either the Hebrew 
proverbs in question were borrowed by Hebrew compilers from The Teaching of Amenophis 
or the Hebrew compilers and Amenophis both borrowed them from an earlier work, But 
all the parallels, when considered in the aggregate, provide a chain of cumulative 
evidence which compels the unprejudiced student to go further and to formulate the 
hypothesis that the proverbial literature of the Nearer East knew no national boundaries 
but was international. It must have been commun alike to Mesopotainia and to Egypt : it 
must have been as gladly welcomed and assimilated by the Hebrews as by their neigh- 
bours. The resemblances, moreover, to The Teaching of A menophis, though most numerous 
in the Book of Proverbs, are by no means confined to that book: traces, some of them 
clear, others dubious, of the influence of this Egyptian work have been pointed ont in all 
the various types of Hebrew literature which have been preserved in the Old Testament’. 

The new and interesting light thus thrown by this Egyptian book on the origins and 
athnities of Hebrew literature and civilization has already attracted the attention of 
several well-known Old Testament scholars in Germany, Adolf Erman in the Sitcungsher. 
d. Preuss, Ahad. d, Wiss, Phil.-hist. KU, 1924, Xv—-xvI, 86 ff, Sellin in the Deutsche 
Literuturzeitung, 1924 (Hefte 17 and 26), Hubert Grimme in U.L.Z. 1925, 58 fh. and 
Kk. Sethe in G.GLV., 1925, 141 ff, have all made real contributions towards the proper 
appreciation of the importance of this subject. But the fullest Investivation is that 
of Hugo Gressmann in his article Die nengetiundene Lehre des aLmen-em-ope und die 
corertlische Spruchdichtung Israels in the Zeitsch rift fiir die Altestumentliche Wissenschuft, 
192+, 272 tf. and in his little book entitled Zsruels Spruchweisheit im Zusammenhang der 
Weltliterutur, 1925. In both of these he states his views as to the relation of eertain 
sections of the Book of Proverbs and The Teaching of Amenophis, the inferences which he 
draws from the closeness of the parallels (especially those in Proverbs, Chs. XX1L.—xsiii.) to 
substantiate his theories as to the comparatively carly date of the sections in which they 
occur, and his theory of an international, pan-oriental, common stock of proverbial 
literature. , 

' Gresstmann sto whom in these footnotes TI shall refer brietly thus: ( 


resetnblances in the Prophetieal Literature of the Hebrews en, Jer, xvi S—S\ nm the Psalter (eg, Ps. i 
of A. M. Blackwpan’s essay ou The Psilter in the Light of Eayptian Research in The Psuliatsts, 196°, in 
the Historical Literature eg J Sam. ou 6h, in the Legal Literature (eg. in the Cude of Holness, 
Lev. sax, 14) and in the Book of Jule cag, ive 19), 


rress.), for instance, finds important 
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In the following pages T have set forth, in parallel columns, the passages from the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs and froin Lhe Leaching of Amenuphis which are of outstanding 
importance for the student of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. They include two or three 
additional to those already noticed by Gressinann and others, while several to which they 
have called attention are not included here on account of the merely superficial nature of 
the resemblances. The translation of the passages trom The Teaching of Amenyphis is that 
of Protessor Grifith to whose sugyestion this survey of the parallels owes its origin, The 
English translanon of the Hebrew Proverbs, intended for the use of non-Hebraists, follows 
as closely as practicable. apart from emendations and a few obvious corrections, the 
Revised Enelish Version Deviations troin the Hebrew, whether emendations of the con- 
sonantal test or changes of the traditional vovalization, are indicated thus: < >. Details 
will be found in the footnotes as to the emendations adopted. as to the extent of their 
support, if any, in the ancient Versions, and as to alternative emendations proprsed by 
Toy, Erman, Gromme, Gressmann. ete. wherever they appear te be noteworthy, Tt is 
especially interesting to observe that emendations proposed by CL H. Toy, and published as 
long ago as 1899), find remarkable support in Lhe Teaching of Amenophis*, the first 
decipherment of which was made as recently as 122, 

The first (but chronologically the last) seetion of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs is 
limited to Chs.ii—is. No important parallels are to be foundin Lhe Teaching of Amenaphis. 
Their absence is not remarkable, since the greater part of this section is devoted to the 
exposition of the post-exilic Jewish (and possibly Greek) conception of 7 Wisdom, to the 
inculeation of the Hebrew ~ Law. and te warnings agaist sexual immorality, none of 
which, not even the last, is touched on in Lhe Teaching of Amenophis, Buta few parallels of 
a general character are noticeable: of these the following will serve as a typical example: 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
Provevi 21.0 Bla thea continndly pow theme beeart, 3°11. To put then cu thy freetet ¢s stoned, 
12. hut theress woe te hin whe wep tth them 
Tie them about thy neeh, LB. et thea rest tn the ecaaski t of thy hy ly, 


The second section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs consists of Chs. x. l—xsii. 16, 
which are described inv. Las o The Proverbs of Solomon “usually regarded by English 
scholars ay being in origin, to a very great extent, pre-exihe, In this section a number of 
parallels with Lhe Teaching uf Amenophis must be noted. Thus we find an interesting 
parallel : 

Prov. xii, 22. Ling Pypsare ay tbouenition tohthirh 13. 15, North wot tet wate ln tals: howd, 
er XT, 20.3 16, the tbomriettion af God, 
But they that hel tral aye fis ddight , 
And Amenophis cuphasises this tour lines 
further on: 
V4. 2. Matted of Gil is the fulsrtiey of words, 
3.00 hes geet abomination isthe dissenter), 


The next verse has a parallel in a ditterent section of aivenuphis : 


. _ 
Prov, xu. 23. LL peadent nety cope tlerh Kral dipe : 22015 Better tea net that hits fis report witha 
But the heart of tools pre Tedneth Tool- hiniselt 
inh ners, IG, thon he wha tsa themeg tes Lisdrtutinge 


Ldn the Letervatroned Critt al Conuur hardy on the Book of Proverbs, 
2 See notes helow tu xx. 17, asvu, Lit ef note to ssi. 210 Gress, nufortunately, does uot refer 
to Tov’s work, 
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Three chapters later we find two couplets, the second of them immediately succeeding the 
first, which have their counterpart in four suecessive lines of Amenophis : 
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Proy. xv. 16, Better is little with the fear of Juheceh, 9 5. Better is porerty at the hand of God 
Thon great treasure and trouble there- 6. than riches in the storehouse ¢ 
with, 
VT Better isa dinner of herbs where loce is, 7. better is bread with happy heart 


Dx 


Than v« stalled ow and hutred therewith. than riches with reration. 


The next chapter gives three proverbs which have parallels in Amenophis. The first is: 
Proviavic$. Better is a létile wrath righteous xy 16. Ll. Better ts the praise and 1; lore of neuen 
Than great revenues with injustice, 12, than riches in the storehouse 5 
13. better is bread with happy heurt 
th. than riches with veviution, 
The second bears witness to the antiquity and antecedents of the proverb often used 
to-day, “ Man proposes, God dispuses ™: 
Prov. xvi. 9. A man’s heart deviseth his way 19.16. The words which men say ure one thing, 
But Jaheeh dirceteth his steps. The things which God docth are another, 
The third is: 
Prov. xvh UL. Al just budance and scules are Juheels, 17, 22. 
AM the weights of the hag ure his work. AS, 


2. The al pe sitteth by the hula nee, 

lL. hes heart bey the plumuwt, 

2. Where isa yod so greats Thoth, 

B. he that dissorered these things, to unthe 
them? : 

. Fashion not for thyself leticneut kite-weights rs 


ce 


D. thegabound bn armies. ts by the power of Gad, 
Prov. xvii. 1 must be compared with the quotations from A menophis printed above opposite 
to Prov. xv. 16f 
Proy. xvii. 5, however, has a parallel in another part of The Teaching of -A menophts : 
Whoso mucketh the poor reproacheth 24, 9 Lengh wot ata Wind mon, nor tee a dwart. 
his M ker = 
And he that is qlad at calamity shall LO. nor mur the design of a lime ts mun: 
not he wn ptneshed, : 


TL tease nota man who is in the hand of Gul, 
12. nor be fieree of countemrnce ayatust hit 
when he his transgressed, 
while “his Maker’ is fully analogous to “his fashioner” in the succeeding lines of Amenophis. 
To Ch. xvin. 6” we find a parallel in The Teaching of A menophis : 
Aud his mouth culleth for stripes. 12.5. He wekes on anewer worthy of a beatiny. 
In Ch, six we find two lines which correspond to the two lines of almenophis which 
immediately precede those quoted abuve opposite to Proy. xvi. 9: 
Prov, ix. 21, There are many devices ina maasheart: (9.14. God is verers in his sucCe38, 
But the counsel of SJuhech, that shall Lo, Men ts Corer in his futluane, 
stand. 
Chapter xx of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs contains three verses which have more 
or less noteworthy parallels in The Teaching of Amenophis. The brevity of the last one as 
handed down in the Hebrew version tends tuo suggest the priority of the yersion preserved in 
amenophis, while its strongly Jahvistic tone well illustrates the way in which the religious 
genius of the Hebrew people purified and dedicated all that they borrowed from other 
peoples to their own spiritual cnvironment. i 
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Prov. xx. 9%. Who con say, LT hoce made my heart Ws. Sug not “DT huer vo erdne.? 
clean ? 
19. Le thet goeth about aso tulebearer re. 22.138. Npread not thy sayligs about te others, 
ceuleth secrets: 
Therefore meddle not with him that 14. nor assvectte ty thisel fone ube loys bare hes 
openth wade hes lips, heart. 
ve, 20, 21 without any parallel in cLimenophis. 
3 ‘1 
22. Sun not thoa, [vill recompense veil : B. Say net ° Find nie redeem ry 
4+. Tord nan tho heateth me heath Cnjpared me, 
a. Verda thou kuowest not the destan of Gad, 
6, thou edust wot redlise ? the morrow, 
Wert on Juheeh, and he shill save thee. TONE thee dows at the hands oF God? 
x, thy tranquility WH orerthrow then. 
The moral set forth in the verse which immediately follows this last quotation trom the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs has an interesting parallel in The Leaching of Amenuphis, but im 
a different context, for it precedes the words already quoted above opposite Ch, xvi. PL of 
the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. 


Proy, xx. 23. Divers weights are du dhoutnuttion to 17. 1S. Teter vot with the sealer, nor Talsifu the 


Jithreh: kite-dyhts, 
Aad a filse balanee es not good 19, nor diminish the fractions of the corn 
O97 also Prov. xa. 10. Met SULE, 


The Third Section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs consists of Chs. xxii. 17—xxiy. 22, 
and, as the “Massoretic” (ie. the traditional Hebrew) Text reads, has the title “The words 
of the wise.” It is in this section that the parallels with Zhe Teaching of Amenophis are 
closest and at the same time most numerous. There is a remarkable similarity of ideals 
and ideas; they appear to be fresher and more vigorous in form and expression in The 
Teaching of Amenvphis than in their abbreviated form in the Hebrew Book of Proverbs 
(of, ey., Prov. xxiii. 4, 5 below with the lines there quoted from The Teaching of dimenophis). 
Moreover verse after verse of these chapters of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs finds a 
counterpart in .lienophis, As will be sven from the chapter-references, the passages 
quoted from the latter often appear m the sane context and mostly. though by no means 
invariably, stand in the same relative order in it as the corresponding Hebrew proverbs 
do in the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. The reader should carctully note the order by 
observing the chapter-references. Moreover the “thirty chapters” of Amenophis not only 
find a verbal parallel in the (emended) test of Proverbs (see Prov, xxii. 20 below and foot- 
note), but Gressmann finds a literal “thirty” proverbs in this part of the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs. The inference that almust the whole of this section (Chs. xxii, 17 —xxiv. 22) of 
the Hebrew Book of Proverbs is ultimately derived from The Leaching of Amenophis (or 
from a source from which this latter was also derived) would appear to be irresistible ; the 
further inference that this particular section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs was cuin- 
piled, say, in the latter part of the Monarchy, is supported by the fact that xxiii, 13 % 
(lacking any corresponding proverb in Amenophis) has a close parallel in Ahikar 81 ff, a 
work most probably of Mesopotainian origin, which, on account of its references to the 
Assyrian kings Sennaherib and Esarhaddon, could not have been compiled much earlier 
than the closing years of the Assyrian domination (see my Introduction to Tosir in 
Charles’ Apocrypha and Psendepigqrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 1). In several diffienlt 
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passages The Teaching of Amenophis gives considerable assistance in restoring the original 
text of the Hebrew Proverbs. 
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Prov. xxii, 17. Lneliue thine ear, and hear <my 3. 9. Give thine ears, her the words) that are std, 
words >}, 


alnd apply thy heart to know 10. glee thy mind to tuterpret them; 
<them>*. 
18. For it is pleusunt if thou keep thei Ll. to put thew ta thy heart is quod. 


within thee, 
[ll]. 12-15 are without parallels in this chap- 
ter of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs. ] 


Lf they he established < asa pey>' VW. They ell be a mooriny-post in’? tha 
apo thy lips: tongue, 
19. Lu order that thy trust may be in 
Jahveh, 


Lhare made <the puth of lite>4 LT. To direct him to the pith of fe. 
known to thee this duty), 
20, Hace not Lawritten unto thee <thirty 27. 7. See for thyself thi se thirty aptersy 
(suyrngs: >>? 
They cousist of counsels aud know 8. thoy plouse, they educate, 
ledge. 
ete, (ef. 1. 1—-+). 


21. That thon mayest nuthe the truth 1.5. Aavirledye how tu anger ou stitement to its 
known <to him that speak eth >», PLOWOUNCEL, 
That thou meryest Carry buck words 6. adil return a report tO one thut has seut 
< >i tohim thut sent thee. him. 
22. Rob not the Poors because he ts Poor, 4 4. Beware of robbiny pour wretch, 
Neither crush the apilicted in the 9. of belay rilorousageinst the man of broken 


Yule: arn AR, helpless, atlicted, 
[23 without parallel in A menophis.] 


1 aa Toy, Gress. (0 one form of LAX doublets. MT. DDIM MIS, the second word a marginal 
title a> in xsiv, 23 (Tov'. ; 

ony? (Erman) or nya Gress» LXN fra yrs with dre xaNod edour from next verse. MT, nyt. 

23D (Sellin’, or BY (Gres. MT. opp. 

Parr Py (ef Sellin , or read TAMAS “Tr LUXX rhy é80v cov) or VMTTAN ‘Gress. ef, ill, &. 
Grimme proposes YARIN (= POW), the sufix referring to the herded in the preceding Hue. 
MT. TIN AS: 


; 
Bf o 7 Dig Sins Pay inet reope ere te Ge a iyi ; 
: Dey (Erinan, Grimme, Gress... MAT. Aceh) Digie cf RV in. heretofore) Qn prise 
1 =officers, ‘noble, excellent sayings 2). The preposition in the following line may be an instance of * Beth 
. can” mae . a ‘ 7 _ 
Essentiae, but Grimme proposes MsSy O23. 
+ 


"IN Gres.) MET. EN MN. It is probable that byp isa late scribe’s Aramaic yluoss on the 


Hebrew word TY28 Toy) which it displaced “better than Gress.’s improbable suggestion that FQN was a 
marginal gloss on the Aramaising bwpD : = 


han ALT, Misents MN; probably a resalt of its displacement in previous line chnt according to Gress, it 
ina further rest of the marginal glossing of pwp. 
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Prov, xxii, 24. Do not ussociate to thyse!f a man V1. 13. Do not associate to thyself the prtsstuytte ati, 
given to danger 


Wor go lu COnpAny with oa seypath- 14. wor upprouch hem for COM pt biniae 
ful netwhs 
25, Lest thow Lary hts wes, 13. 8, Lee p wot ta cleave to that tel , 
ahi yet re gyetyte to thy soul, 4), Tost a terror COrPyY thre art, 


[26,27 without parallel in wLienoph és.) 


28, Remove wot the anetent landavtck, (Cr. 7.12, 13 cited opposite Prov, xxin. 10 
Which thy fathers hare wt, below.) 


29. Thon dutst eee taney shilfal in his 27, 1G. ts to serthe whois vege rgd in his office, 


business} 


Betore Linas shall he stand: We he wlll tind Iiunstt worthy te he a 
Gis Ghiath sink site te Hide GAR cate 
mew? 
Proy. xxiii], Whi thou sittest ta eat with w rales, 23.18, Bat wot bread? in presence of noble, 
Consider diliiy athy uhut* cs heqore Li. wor apply thy mouth at the begin lutt 
ther 
2. had putin kurte® to thy theadh, LS. L0 thea vet satisied aethy palse mie hts, 
Tf tho be ov men on ee UE et gaye tite, it. they ape dderrpsian in thy alti, 
3. Disive not his datntes, U7. Look at the cup that ¢s le fore ther, 
Seeing thea are deecitfal bread, Ws. aed tet Ct da thy weed, 
4.0 Toil not to beroame rich: 9 V4. Lahore wot to sevk fin erase, 
V5. then") thy needs shall he secure far thee 5 
Corse <to propre cialenir >" 16. if rivhes be bronyht to thee ba robbery, 
17. they shall jot atay the night with thee? 
Ls. diy dene th and they ure pot tn thy hase, 
3 Doth aut <thy lubour >* mak? tselr 19. their places shall be secu, but they ure uot 
wtp it /s pot? ithipe 3 


20 pe cchaner the vurth heath upeucd cts mouth, 
Tt adjusts aid srallows it? 


Y Zit. oman of wreaths, passions, ” man DMN. a strange and otherwise unknown cotmburaction of ONY 


with 4p inthe 7,7, apparently chosen for the express purpose of best representing the » passionate 


= 
man” of the Egyptian origimal. 

280 Erman RV. = Hast then. Grimnue and Cress. ot PYF, the former holding that it isa 
corruption of pin which, he thinks, steed at the end of the previous verse. 


3 Gress, omits this last clause as an moertion made in the republican period after the Exile—but there 
seems to be no reason for its omission beyond the fact that it has ue immediate parallel in The Teorchiny 
of Amenophrs if the preceding Hine is allowed te stand this latter, if of pre-esilic orrein, probably real 
originally “the king? not ‘kings’ 

* So LXX and other ancient VSS) others render “lin who”. Hence the true resemblance is net with 
1 14 but with 1.17 of the Egyptian. 

* Gress, ‘in order to create a resemblance to the Egyptian’ eends: with uo support from VSS, net 
for pay. 


, AGT: ban 4qny2 evidently corrupt, and the metre shows that a word has dr mpped out. Read 

San wn Pon. This halfverse of the Hebrew uy be intended as a general sinneuy of TH. 15, 16, 17 

Gress. “yan yey=¥, Sellin 4nra!. (Grimme FNMA, hut none of these emend ctions leaves ru iy 
i 3 Tv a 

for the restoration of the missing word demanded by the metre. 


i PDN: Gress. compares Ps xxxvit. 10. MAT. VIy: wich is an impossible combination, 
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10. 1. and has sunk them in Tei, 
2. (or) they have made for themselres a yreut 
breach of thelr measure, 
3. and they have sunk themselves tn the corn- 
store, 
Prov. xxiii. 5. utssuredly it< >} mcketh wings for 4. (or, they hace made theinsel ces wings like geese, 
itself’; likeaneayle It flies? to heaven. ‘A. they have flown to heaven. 
6. Eat thou not the bread of a niggurd®, 14. 5. Covet not the groperty of a dependent, 
Nor destre thou his dainties : 6 nor hunger for his bread. 
T. Forus < >t, su ts he: 7. Verily the property of a dependent, tt ix a 
choking (?} for the throat, 
8. it is a vomiting (?; for the gullet. 
Th, But and drink,” saith he to thee ; 9. Wher he has obtuined it hy fulse ouths 
aAlnd his heurt ts not with thee. 10. his desire ts perverted’. by his belly. 


[I]. 11—16 without parallel in the Hebrew 
Book of Proverbs at this point.] 


8. The morsel which thou hust eaten thou 17. The (too) yreat mouthful of bread, thou 
must vomit up, swallowest it and comitest it, 
And must lose thy goudly things?. 18. thou urt emptied of thy good. 
9. Speak not in the hearing of « fool ; 22. 11. Empty not thine inmost soul to eceryhodu, 
For he will despise thy wise dis- 12. nor spoil (thereby) thine influence. 
course. 
10. Remore not the ancient landmark? ; 7.12. Remove not the landmurk on the boundaries 


of the sown, 
18. war shift the position of the nvusnring-card 
14. covet not u eubit of lund, 
And enter not into the fields of the 15, wor throw down the boundaries of the widow. 


fathertess : S. 9. Beware of throwing down the boundaries of 
the sown, 
ll. For thelr redvemer ts mighty “ 10. lest « terror curry thee awidy. 
He will plead their vanse against 
thee. 


In Ch. xxiv. 11 we find the last parallel, in this section of Proverbs, to The Teaching: 
Deliver them that ure carried auay MU. 6. Cry not “erime? ata man; 
unto death, 
and those that are tottering to the 7. hide the manner of wa fugitives; Hight. 
slaughter forbear thou not to deliver. 
The next section of the Hebrew Book of Proverbs (xxiv. 23—34) is very short, being 
only an appendix (“These also are sayings of the wise,” xxiv. 23) to the immediately pre- 

Pmyy an incorrect anticipation of meyy’ and spoils the metre. Toy emends to Wy and puts it 
into the first half of the verse. 

2 ré my ‘HR thibk YY 

» Lit “one who hath an evil eye.” 

+ MT. “yy untranslatable (unless iu Aratu. sense =estimate, reckon, Arab.=know). It is, there- 
fore, shapasible to determine whether or not the line corresponds in any way to the Egyptian. Grimme 
and (independently) Gress. conjecture ayy and Gress. adds a clause AWW “WD YWOD) (for which there is 
no support in the Versions) to create a line corresponding to L. 8 of the Egyptian. 

5 By his onussion of Ta (as meaning necessarily “ words”) Gress. makes the line metrically 
deficient. D'Y3 is nowhere used of * words.” 


8 A doublet of xa, 28 “qv. ). 
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ceding section, But it contains one interesting parallel to The Teaching uf Amenophis 
which it would appear anticipated the Hebrew sage in inedifying the ancient Jew tullonis 
and in thus preparing the way for the * Golden Rule * of later Judaisin and of Christianity : 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS THE TEACHING OF AMENOPHIS 
Prov. xxiv. 29. Suv aot: Dill do to him ashe did 5. 2. For we will pot dius he hath done. 
to nie, 


[For the context sce the next extract] 

The next section cunsists of Chs. xxy. l—xxix. 27, which, though not containing so 
bright a picture of the Monarchy as the immediately preceding one, is usually regarded 
as by no means one of the Jatest sections of the Book. The parallelisin in the following 
passage is not close, but the Hebrew and Eeyptian sages both pnt forward the same 
interesting and highly humanitarian ideal which forms the foundation for one of the most 
remarkable of the ethical diet in the New Testament 
Proy, xxv. 21. Lr he that huteth thee be handed, yore BS. L. Steer that we may carry the bad wou ores, 

: Miia << Dl toest; 


Aud if he be thirsty. yiee hin < >} 2.0 for we will not do us he hath done. 
to drink, 
3B. Lit hin op, gure hia thy howd, 
st. comnut hin to the arms af God : 
5. 1 his belly with bread of thine, 


fo 


that he mtn he satisfied ad understayd 75, 
In Ch. xxvii. two separate verses are deserving of comparison with The Teaching of Aimen- 
ophis. In the first place: 
Prov, xxvii, le Boost vot thyself or to-morrow ¢ 22.05. Vertly thou hnomtest wot the disran of God, 
For thot knowest not what a day 6. thou canst not reals. 2) the morrow, 
med briny Forth, 
And thirteen verses later compare the Hebrew proverb with a (quite different) section of 
The Teaching of Amenuphis: 
Proy, xxvil. 14. He that blesseth <u er men >+ 13.11) Do vot salute thy pessronate opponent . fore- 
with a lund vrlee << >", cug thyselt, 
Tt shall he convted o curse to hin, 12. wor yrs re thine own heart thereby) } 
1B. suy wot to hla Hod to thee” in falsehood, 
14. whe u there ix terror in thy belly, 

The remaining sections uf the Hebrew Book of Proverbs contain no resemblance to 
The Teaching of Amenvuphis and consequently fall outside the limits of this note. They are 
discussed by Gressmann and ably used by him in support of his thesis of an international 
culture and an international proverbial literature. 

1 M.T. inserts on m the nrst, and YY in the second line, but they are absent from LUNN and from 
Romans xii, 20. 

* MAT. wy. v7 -vevil, wicked, person’, is more suitable here than yo: 5) however, never 
appears with the suffix. Conseynently either gs without suffix was the original reading, and, when 
wrongly interpreted as vy: received the sufhix, or the unusual suttix ‘dns evil man” was due to the Hebrew 
compiler’s immediate dependeuce upon Amenophi'’s © thy passionate” in which, Professor Griffith informs 
me, the suffis is as extraordinary as would be the suttix with al in Hebrew. 


3 Toy in 1599 had proposed the ounssion of MAT. Dov “pal: v proposal which, granted the 
derivation of this verse froin The Teaching of Anenophis, is now fully supported by the text of the latter, 
Sy3 oipa corresponding to forcing thyself.” Gress.’s proposal to omit p33 sya by and retain 


only ae is clearly not se good. 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch, x. si 


THE PLANT CALLED “HAIRS OF THE EARTH” 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


In the Egyptian medical papyri there is a vegetable drug of frequent occurrence the 
= 0 


name of which means, literally, “hairs of the earth.” The full writing is g wl 
* ww Ftd SIE! 


In the corrupt Berlin 


> 


. Ss 
but in the Ebers Papyrus it is usually abbreviated to a wc 
nil ow 


Medical Papyrus the word is written in varivuus ways: in 13. 10 it takes the form 
Q > 
Pact xX 


ligature which is manifestly influenced by the word Q 0 (eg. 12.4). “Hairs of the 


DOIN 


= 


: 
ae but elsewhere the first group is more often followed by a corrupt 


Earth” is one of the marketable products of the Wadi Natrim carried by the Eloquent 
Peasant on his ill-fated journey (Peasant, R 33, written Q “a Dw -). 

In medicine the seeds of the plant only are used, as the determinative ° shows, From 
the tact that in almost every prescription in which the drug is employed fur internal use it is 
accompanied by honey, sweet ale or wine as a vehicle, we may safely infer that these seeds 
were bitter or otherwise unpalatable. The principal uses of the plant are as a laxative, 
purgative, diuretic, carminative, and for various disorders of the stomach, abdomen and 
rectum. We have accordingly to find a plant which fits in with the foregoing data, and of 
which the appearance lends justification to its ancient name, “hairs of the earth.” 

The properties of the drug suggest that the plant in question is the Fenugreek (Trigo- 
nella foenum-graecum, L.). In Egypt the small seedlings are used as a vegetable, and the 
germinating seedlings might well suggest the name “hairs of the earth.” It is cultivated 
in Morocco, but on a far larger scale in Egypt, and its seeds have a bitter taste! In India 
it has also been cultivated from very early times, and “has a history of great antiquity: it 
was much yalued by the ancients both as food and medicine...its seeds being considered 
carminative, tonic and aphrodisiac. Under the Arabic name of ‘hulbah’ and the Persian 
name ‘shamlit’ Mahometan writers describe the plant as hot and dry, aperient, diuretic, 
emmenagogue, useful in dropsy, chronie cough, and enlargements of the spleen and liver?” 

Pliny* gives several synonyms, amongst which are the Greek names Boveépas (under 
which Theophrastus mentions it*), and 7,)Xos, the name used by Dioscorides and others’. 
Pliny mentions the plant as medicinally useful as a desiccant, emollient and laxative. He 
states further that it is used internally for the stomach and intestines, for certain female 
disorders, for difficult labour, fur the liver and for the spleen. Externally it is used as a 
plaster for abdominal pains, for various skin diseases, for application to the genitalia and 
for scurf or dandruff. In another place’, Pliny speaks of the “flour” (farina) prepared from 


1 FLUCKIGER and Hanptry, Phirmacoyraphia, 73. 

* Dymock. Warvex, and Hooper, Pharmwcogruphiu Indica, r, 401. 

noes bs “4 , . EEL 2 7 
Natural History, XX1v, 120. * Hist. Plant., w. 4, 0. 


» De Muteria Mediva, u, 124, ef. Orrpasics, De NSdnplivibus, UW, s.c. * Nat. Hest. xxur, 58, 
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the crushed seeds as a mild cure for humid ulcers, for dandruff, for pains in the stomach, 
the feet, and the breasts. The account of Dioscorides is similar, and further references to 
the medicinal value of the plant may be found in the works of various other classical 
writers on medicine}, 
The above-mentioned uses of Fenugreek correspond very closely with those specified in 
the nedical papyri. I give below a complete list of references to the plant in these texts*, 
INTERNAL, 
Purgative, Lavutive, and Diuretic. 2b,18(9): 3, 6 (10): 3,21(12): 4,12 (14); 7,5 (2: 
8, 4(24): 10, 19 (31), 11, 1E (84): 23, 12 (90). 

Various disurders of abdomen and rectuin, 23, 18 (91); 24.10 (97) = H 2, 14(29): 25 
10 (103): 30, 18 (132): 30, 20 (135): 31, 1 (134); 31, 2 (136); 31, 4 (137); 52 
5 (147); 32, 7 (14S); 32, 8 (14): 32, 10 (151): 32, 13 (152): H 2, 11 (26); H2 
14 (29): B 12, 4 (438. 144): B 12. 5 (145): B 12, 6 (147): B 13, 10 (156). 52 
17 (300); 55, 10 (330): 55, 16 (354). 

Stomach. 43, 16 (212), 44,2 (215): 44. $ (216). 

Vermifuge. 22, 6 (75): 22,9 (77); 22, 18 (SO); 22, L4 (SI). 

To banish magic. 34, 4 (165) = H 3, 7 (86): H 4. 7 (4). 

Coughs. 54, 7 (319). 

Influence’. H 7, 2 (83). 


i) 


EXTERNAL, 


Emollient for joints or muscles. 33, 5 (663). 


cme CN oe 
Blisters (4) c 74, 16 (577). 
Xe Ol | 


Scurf (2), 7 yds: of the head. 65, 2 (446): Siig ee in any member, 27, 
AA Wi was Hd 
1 (118). 

I have been unable to find any other plant which sv completely satisties the require- 
ments of the case, and I think that we may with great probability. provisionally at least, 
equate the “hairs of the earth ~ with the Fenugreek. 

Fenugreek is still an official drug. although its principal uses to-day are in veterinary 
medicine and as a flavouring element in curry powders, ete4 Throughout the Middle Ages’, 
and in the later Herbals and Dispensatories. the drug is prescribed for the saine purposes 
as in the medical papyri of Egypt”. 

I am indebted to the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for sume useful 
references in connection with this plant. 

1 Evg. Cetscs, De Lee Mediew, 1, 83; IV. 18. 12: v, 22.2: vi, 1s. 6, ete. For the nse of the plant in 
Assyrian Medicine, see CAMPBELL THompson, lssyrlaw Herbal, 3». 

2 The references are all to Papyrus Ebers, except when they are pretixed by the letters H and B, which 
refer respectively to the Hearst and Berlin Medical Papyri. The nmubers in brackets are those of the 
prescriptions un Wreszinekis edition, 

3 The disease-causing emanation iyected inte the patient by “a god or a goddess, a dead man or a 
dead woman, a male adversary or a female adversary,” etc. This collocation of words is common in the 


medical and magical papyri. ( kN sown | ®; 3 ere.) 


4 British Pharmacenticul Codes, Vv. Foenum-yraced semint, 
5 Heystow, Medical Works of the Fourteenth Contury, 30, 114, 140. 
» £y, Lemery, Tvraité des drogues simples, 3rd ed. Paris, 1733, 68. 
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TWO NOTES ON LAND-MEASUREMENT IN EGYPT 
By Sir HENRY LYONS 
With Plate xiii 
1. The origin of Greek geometry. 


Among the branches of knowledge for which the Greeks acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to the Egyptians, geometry is especially mentioned both by Herodvotus and by Strabo. 
The furmer (11, 109) says * This king (Sesostris) divided up the land among the Egyptians, 
giving an equal square plot to each man; trom this he derived his revenue, impousing a rent 
to be paid each year. But if the river carried away a portion of any man’s lot, he would 
come to him and report what had happened. And the king would send men to examine 
and to measure by how much the land had been diminished, in order that he might pay 
only a proportionate amount of rent. And it appears to me that geometry was discovered 
in this way, and that it afterwards came over into Greece.” 

Strabo (XVII, 3), on the other hand, attributes the development of geometry to the 
annual re-measurement of holdings which had to be made when the water had receded from 
the flooded land. 

“An exact and minute division of the country was required by the frequent confusion 
of boundaries occasioned at the time of the rise of the Nile, which takes away, adds, and 
alters the various shapes of the bounds, and obliterates other marks by which the property 
of one pergon is distinguished frum that of another. It was consequently necessary to 
measure the land repeatedly. Hence it is said geometry originated here.” 

It has been assumed that these are two slightly discrepant accounts of the same opera- 
tion, namely the re-determination of property boundaries which had been effaced by the 
annual flood of the Nile. . 

But in reality each author is describing a different kind of re-measurement, and both 
kinds are still in operation. 

When the whole of the alluvial plain of the Nile Valley was flooded annually, as was 
the case up to about a century ago when summer cultivation and perennial irrigation were 
first introduced in the delta, the tlood water was retained on the land by dykes for about 
six weeks until the soil was thoroughly soaked and all the silt in suspension had been de- 
posited: it was then run off into the falling river. As soon as these basin lands began to 
dry, lines were ranged out across them from dyke to dyke by means of signals, or by fires 
lit on the dykes, and, from the records which were preserved in each village, the width of 
each holding was measured out and marked. This is what Strabo refers to, and this pro- 
cedure was regularly employed twenty years ago in upper Exypt, and is so still where basin 
irrigation is still practised, in the provinces of Girgah and Kenah. 

But the re-measurement to which Herodotus refers is of another kind. The sloping face 
of the Nile bank down to the water’s edge at the lowest stage of the river is cultivated in 
spring and summer as the river falls, and all this slope from flood level to the low stage 
level is recorded in the land registers as the hdd el-gezirah or the “island division” of the 
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village lands, and many of the villagers own portions of it. In any vear the river in food 
may diminish the area of this hdd by erosion or add to it by deposition. so that each year 
in the stunmer, when the river is low, these gezirvh-lands are re-ncasnred and. according 16 
the total area so found,a share is assigned to each landowner who owns land in the had e/- 
geziruh. This share will vary as the héd el-geztruh is increased or diminished in size. and the 
land-tax on it is adjusted accordingly for each year Thns it will be seen that Herodotus and 
Strabo have described correctly tv types of land-incastement which were made and are still 
made annually, the one for revenue purposes, and the other tu euable landowners tu recover 
their boundaries. Of the two the riverain land wonld require computation of arcas more 
frequently than the re-establishinent of the bonndaries in basin land, and would be the 
more etfective as a training in geometrical usace. 

The Greeks have freely admitted that they derived mnch assistance from the Egyptians 
in many branches of science and in technieal learning, and it is interesting to consider the 
form in which this aid was given. Professor T. E. Peet4, who records that the Greeks 
looked up to the Egyptians as the originators of their mnathematies and nore particularly of 
geometry, also lays stress upon the intensely practical character of Egyptian mathematics? 
in which each problem was worked out on its merits. and a general rile or method 
applicable to a whole class of them was rarely discussed. For the Grecks it was not sufficient 
to know a fact, they must know the why and the wherefore, and did not rest until they 
were able to give a rational explanation of any phenomenon, 

This ditference between the Greek and the Egyptian type of uund seems to throw seme 
light on the nature of the intellectual debt of Greece to Ezypt. It suggests that what 
Thales, Pythagoras and others. who are recorded as having lived for several years in Egypt 
fur the purpose of study, found there. was net so much a coordinated system of learning as 
am accumulated mass of observational material relating to mathematics, engineering, 
medicine and much else. With this to work upen the Greek mind, with its genius for 
generalisation and inductive reasuning, produced what has come down to us as Greck 
science. The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus and the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus are 
examples which have survived to show us what they may have used. In the same way tun, 
no doubt, the learning of the Babylonians was utilised, as when Thales predicted a solar 
echpse from their observations. In this way may lie the explanation of the marvellous 
achievements of the Greek philosophers. accumplished within the singularly short space of 
four centuries. 


2. The Groma. 


One of the most important instruments of the Roman land surveyor was the gromad, the 
instrument with which he laid out city plans. roads, camps and fortified settlements. and 
also the huldings on cultivated land. It was used by a class of surveyors, the yromatic? who 
developed an elaborate technique tor Its use, of which accounts have been preserved to us 
in the writings of Hyginus of the first century a.p. and others, The gromd consisted 
essentially of two wooden rods fixed at right angles to one another to form a cross (stellu) 
and from the end of each arm a plummet was suspended. When one pair of pluinb lines 
had been aligned on a mark or along a boundary line, lines at right anyles to this could 
be set off by means of the other pair of pluinb lines. 


L The Rhind Mathemetiol Pa pyr, 31. : Gy. ett, 10, 
ooM. Cantor, Die romersche nt alandnensoren, Leipzig. U875.: OXE, Bower Tiherhach, Bd. l2s, p. 22 tt 
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About twelve years ago Dr. Della Corte, the director of the excavations at Pompeii, 
found all the metal parts of a large groma in a house in the Via Abbondanza, and on them 
traces of the wooden portions could be clearly seen on the corroded metal’. From this 
evidence he was able to reconstruct the original instrument, and a full-size replica of it is 
on view in the Science Museum at South Kensington (Pl. xlin, fig. 1). 

It has been suggested that the groma was introduced into Italy from Greece through 
the Etruscans, and that the name is but the Etruscan form of the Greek gnomon. 

Recently a roughly-made instrument of this type, but to be held in the hand instead of 
being mounted on a stand, has come to hght. It consists (Pl. xhii, fig. 2) of two pieces of 
palm-leaf rib 350 mm. and 370 mm. long respectively, which are tied together at mght 
angles with a piece of palm fibre cord. The upper rod has a part of the rounded “keel” of 
the palm rib cut away to form a stop against which the lower rod rests when it is in the 
correct position. The plumb line and pluminets were missing, but the upper part of each 
rod is deeply notched near its ends for the attachment of the plumb lines. The instrument 
was evidently made by some landowner or cultivator for his own needs. The precise locality 
in which it was found is not known, but it was with a quantity of material of trifling 
value which had been brought back by one of the expeditions which went to the Fayytim 
to collect papyri of the Graeco-Roman age. Thus, although no mention of the groma has 
been found in any of the Fayyfim papyri, it is now certain that the instrument was in use 
in Kgypt in those times. 

In the merkhet we have an Egyptian instrument of a somewhat similar type; a plummet 
and plumb line attached to a horizontal rod and used for setting out a line or observing 
objects with reference to a selected alignment. The development of the gruma from the 
merkhet, by hanging a plummet from each end of the rod, and then setting two such rods 
at right angles, would seem to be a natural improvement, though it may have needed the 
initiative of the Greek mind to introduce it, but direct evidence of this is wanting. 


1M. DEeLLa Corts, Vou. Antichi R. Ace. dei Lincei, xxvu. 
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RECORDS OF ENTRY AMONG THE EPHEBI 
By H. I. BELL 


The document numbered 146 in Wilcken’s Chrestumathie (B.G.U. 1084) is of a peculiar 
and indeed, at the time of its appearance, unique form. Recently an exact parallel has 
appeared in vol. vit of the series of the Societa Italiana (P.S.1 777). The arrangement of 
the two documents is as follows:—First comes a statement of the date at which a person 
unnamed was entered among the ephebi. This is followed by a précis of the return of birth 
of a named person, obviously the boy whose entry among the ephebi has already been 
noted. In Chrest. 146 (the end of P.S.L 777 is lost) this is again followed by a sub- 
scription of some otticial, certifying that the document has been duly deposited by a named 
person, different from the subject of the preceding sections, in his bureau. From the docket 
on the verso of Chrest. 146. which reads é¢yBela tratpos Okwvos!, it appears that the 
depositor (apparently named Hicreonymius) was the son of the person whose birth and 
ephebate were thus certified. 

The exact parallelism of form between the two documents suggests that they are not 
to be regarded as isolated and mure or less accidental cases of the certification of entry 
among the ephebi (Wilcken: “ zur Erreichung irgend eines praktischen Zweckes”), but that 
such certificates were frequently required and that, consequently. a stereotyped formula was 
evolved for them. Since. as we now know from P. Lond. 1912, 53, entry among the ephebi 
was the condition of citizenship, at least at Alexandria, it was natural enough that cer- 
tificates of entry should be necessary for many purposes, just as, with us, a birth certificate 
is often requisite. This hypothesis is strengthened by the appearance of yet another 
document of the kind, once again showing a practically identical arrangement. The docu- 
ment in question was acquired last year as part of a joint purchase, and in the distribution 
of the single papyri was assigned to the University of Michigan. As it has not yet, at the 
time of writing, been despatched to Ann Arbor [am unable to quote an inventory number, 
but in my provisional report on the whole collection it was numbered Lot 1, no. 132. For 
permission to publish it here I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. Kelsey and the 
authorities of the University. 

Publication seems advisable not only because the new papyrus furnishes a further 
example of the type but also in virtue of several incidental points of interest, dealt with in 
the notes. It will be noticed that the document, like Chrest. 146 and P.S.I. 777, refers to a 
citizen of Alexandria: this is proved by the tribe and deme names. The coincidence can 
hardly be accidental ; we are justified in concluding that the type was specifically Alexan- 
drian. There is one important difference between the new papyrus and Chrest. 146, in that 
it lacks the certificate of deposition. The symbol at the foot may have some connexion with 
registration, but certainly the formula seen in Chrest. 146 is lacking. There is however a 
docket on the verso similar to that of the Berlin papyrus; P.S.I. 777 has at present no 


! Wileken : S vor rarpos elellicht E@nSeta.” This 1 confirmed by the document published below. 
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such docket, but it may have disappeared owing to the mutilation of the lower part. 
Several obvious blunders in the new papyrus show that it was written very negligently. 
[xpovlos epnBtas Erous TeTAp- 
[tov] Atroxpatopos Kaicapos 
(Té]rov Atdiou ‘Adpravod 
CAv]rortvou SeBacrod Ed'ceB(odsy 


[un|vos Se8acrt0b EvoeSiolv| 


ty 


¢ cana 
[tpi|rn cai eixabs. 
[Acolyévns Tatov Swaorxdo- 
[we]os 6 kat “ArXOarevs 
[érév] Tptaxovta éwta 

190 [x ]at x} Tov{rov) yun) KAnpa- 
[rela D[c]Nwazrev aoty érar 
[telocapaxovta vo 
[we]ra xuplov aberpod 

Salpari[w|vos Sworkia- 

15 [pols pwecontos Kai AXOat- 
[élws érdv tpraxovta 
[Svo] adyuids “Apawvons ’EXev- 
[our}ias bdpevor cuvetvar 
¢ me)? 7 “4 
[éa]urois|s} &ypades, viov 
20 [lov ]\cov eviatrov évos, 

P : : : ; 
[érou]s évdexatov AvtoKpa- 
[topos] Kaioapos Tpla}avod 
[‘Adpiavod LeBacrod] 

[/Neov S]eBaorod tplty ‘A- 
[Spiav]od éx« mrayiou Irone- 
[wato|v Tod TItoXepatou rob 


i 


om 


ae re 
[xat ‘A]lomroxpatiovos. 





¢/ 


"EgnSeia watpo(s) [Iovdlov. 


Verso. 


1-2. ap. 140-141. 

5. EvoeSto[v]: there is no trace of the v, and the edge of the papyrus 1s in most places 
intact, but it is possible that the letter was written very stnall and has disappeared. 
Evaefis could be read, the scribe having perhaps misread the abbreviation evoe Sr? > that 
the name was not likely to be very farniliar to him may be inferred from the rarity of its 
occurrence. For the month LeSacros EvoeBeios, obviously so named in honour of Anto- 
ninus Pius, cf B.G.C. 741, 51. Houmany (Chronologie, 70) equates it with Epeiph 
(June 25—July 24), in which month Antoninus succeeded to the principate. 

10f. KAnya[ri]g: the pw is very doubtful. PREISIGKE, Vamenbuch, does not cite this 
pane, but gives several instances of the masculine, KAnuadrteos. 

15. This line is the greatest puzzle of the document. Ywoxcop.os is obviously a care- 
less miswriting (extension of an abbreviation in the register 7) for the genitive, but we 
should expect Tob wai “ANatéws and what is perontos? The readings are certain, and it 
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is conceivable if unlikely that a tribe might receive the name of Swotxooptos with an 
additional epithet to distinguish it from the known Sosicosmian tribe, but peontes is the 
last epithet one would expect in that case. One must conclude there is a corruption but it 
is difficult to see how it can have arisen. Is it to be taken as Mecofros, the patronymic 
of Sarapion. misplaced by the careless scribe? Sarapion may have been Clematia’s halt- 
brother. The name Merofs however does not occur in PREDSIGKE'S Vamenbueh. 

V7 t ’EXevlow]ias (which implies an identification of Arsinoe with Demeter) can 
probably be regarded as evrtain, tor though ’EXer[Gep}ias would suit the space equally well 
and a cult of Zeus Eleutherios is well known, the epithet does not appear to have been 
shared by Hera, nor can I find that it was applied to any other of the major goddesses, An 
identification with the personified "EXev@epia (ef. "Apowvons Netens, Chrest. 146, 22) is im- 
probable in the third century Be, the period from which this street nomenclature dates. 
For such names see Arehin, Vit, 22-24: the present instance, from a certainly Alexandrian 
document, goes to confirm the suggestion there made, that P. Lond. Inv. No, 2243 was 
written at Alexandria, The following are the street naines of the type so far known :— 
ayued “Apawons Baoedelas (equation of Arsinve with Hera Basileia), ayud ?Apaouwodys 
*EXenpovos (Aphrodite Eleémon), dyuew Apowons Tedredas (Hera Teleia), ayuit Apowens 
Nadxioixov (Athena Chalkivikos) all from Lond. Inv. 2243: dyuia ’"Apowvons Kaprodopou 
(Demeter Karpophoros), P. Tebr. m1, 583 in P. Oxy. XIV. p. 7: dyuea “Apowrons Nixys. 
Chrest. 140 and perhaps P.S L777, 

19. [éa]vrots's}: or perhaps Jutovos (sie). 

20. Read emavtod; ut, in the cursive hand of the time. can sometimes look very like z, 
but it is extraoidinary that the scribe should make such a blunder in a familiar word. At 
this point P.S.I. 777, though mutilation makes the reading uncertain, has an obviously 
ditterent formula. 

21. A.D. 126-127. 

22. The reading must be that intended, but the traces, particularly that read as 7, are 
not easy to recuncile with it. 

24. pyrds is nut used in this context in either of the parallel documents; henee the 
space seems to make Néou necessary. Neos Sebastos = Hathyr (Oct. 28—Nov, 26). 

26. The scribe perhaps wrote zpoXe (sic), The explanation of this clause is a matter 
of dispute. Chrest, 146 has cx wraylov IroXenaiov rob “Avtimatpov; the passage is 
mutilated in P.S.I. 777, but a name ending in 6)wov seems to have occurred in this 
connexion. 

28. ¢: the reference of this number is not certain. It is not even beyond doubt that 
the character is a zeta at all and not rather a mere symbol. Tt has perhaps some connexion 
with a subsequent registration or deposition of the document; the hand may well be 
ditterent from that of the text. 

29. Ina larger hand than the text and of a somewhat different type, but not necessarily 
the work of a ditterent scribe. 

[Since this article was sent to Press, P. M. Meyer has published (Z. Sav.-St., xLv1, 1926, 
314), trom a Berlin papyrus (P. Berl. 11053), a further specimen of this type of document. 
It is fragmentary and adds little to our knowledge, but it is worth noting that it too con- 
cerns a citizen of Alexandria, and that it resembles the above document, |. 15, in inserting 
a word between the tribe and deme names (Er @uvodios épuSos o kal “AX@atevs). This, 
however, dues not explain peconrtos. | 
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GRAVES OF OXEN IN THE EASTERN DESERT 
OF EGYPT 


By G. W. MURRAY 


With Plates xliv and xxxiu, fig. 1 


At the foot of the mountain of Er Arib, by a little spring Megwel Er Arib, 22°34 N., 
35°16’ E., in the Wadi Shurafa el-Sharki, leading to the Shurafa Pass over the Gebel Gert 
range in the Bisharin country is a remarkable cemetery (PI. xliv). It is enclosed by a low 
rubble wall, about 25 em. high, with an entrance at the east, marked by a monolith, now fallen, 
605 m. in length. In the centre is a platform, about 50 em. high, formed of about a dozen 
irregular compartments with rubble walls, filled in with earth. I cleared out one of these 
compartments down to undisturbed earth without finding anything. Three more standing 
stones, now fallen, adorned the eastern face of this platform. (I set these up again to be 
photographed, see PI. xxxui, fig. 1.) The rest of the cemetery is filled with about 300 graves 
marked on the surface with little heaps of stones. About 41 more graves occur in a sub- 
sidiary cemetery outside the wall to the east. I opened three graves in the main cemetery 
and one in the subsidiary cemetery. All contained at a depth of nut more than 50-60 em. 
the bones of oxen. There were no potsherds on the site, and only one was found in the filling 
of one of the graves. It was of a brown incised ware, resembling C-group (Middle Nubian) 
pottery. The bones, fragile in condition, were found in a confused state in the graves, sug- 
gesting that the beasts had been cut up before burial, and at intervals among the graves 
were large smooth boulders upon which this had perhaps been done. One or two other 
standing stones were seen elsewhere in the cemetery. The interesting point is that at the 
present day cows hardly occur north of lat. 20’, and though perhaps they might exist with 
difficulty near Gebel Elba, lat. 22°, they could not nowadays be bred either in Gebel Gerf 
or in the Wadi Abu Had, a Sudanese tributary of Wadi ‘Alaki, where iny guide says a 
stinilar cemetery 1s found. The cemetery therefore seems to present definite evidence of a 
change of climate, which is corroborated to some extent elsewhere. Beadnell! considers 
there was a lake in Khargah Oasis down to Roman times, while Brooks? has compiled from 
lustorical evidence rainfall curves for Europe and Asia giving (after a minimum 1500 B.c.) a 
Inaximnm in 850 B.C, returning to normal in a.D. 0. 

The burials then, later than C-group, presumably go back to a time when the northern 
Bega had not yet come into possession of the canal. Camels have been supposed to have 
been introduced by the Persians about 500 B.c , and were certainly in use on the trade-routes 
of the Eastern Desert in Strabo’s time. It was quite possibly the possession of the camel 
that led later to the invasions of Egypt by the Blemmyes, for in their donkey days the in- 
habitants of the Eastern Desert seem to have given little ur no trouble to the ancient 
Egyptians. 

' An Eguptum Ousis, 11s. 
* Discorery, December 1925, 473. 
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The C-group, that is to say the inhabitants of Lower Nubia in the time of the Middle 
Empire, undoubtedly possessed cows, for horns and heads are common in their cemeteries. 
They also set up standing stones: these were found both at Faras! and at Dakkah2, aud in 
the latter case rough outlines of a cow were scratched on two of the stelac. But in 
neither place were there definite cow burials, the portions of the animals fonnd being 
always associated with human remains. 

Cows, however, have been venerated down to quite recent tunes by the Bega. Plowden ! 
says of the Habab, a tribe in Northern Eritrea: In each sinall village there is kept a cow 
of one breed, from generation to generation, on which the good fortune of the entire herd 
depends. This cow (or there may be two) 1s milked in peculiar vessels, and the milk must 
be drunk out of those vessels, as it would be sacrilege to pour it into any other: these are 
of earthenware, whilst the other cows are inilked into wiekerwork vases. Should this 
ceremony be omitted or varied, it 1s supposed that the cows of the tribe will become dry or 
die: and this, amongst a people who feed. it may be said, on milk, would be equivalent to a 
famine.” 

That the cow was personified in ancient times by the Bega is also extremely probable. 
Meinhof, after drawing attention to the fact that the so-called masculine vender in 
Hamitic languages is really that of persons, while the feminine is that of things, has 
the following remarkable passage : 

“In Bedauye, Sa’ denotes ‘cow ’......yet this animal is grammatically masculine, since it 
is of such importance in the livelihood of the people that it is reckoned as a person, The 
same word is used grammatically as feminine when it means * meat,’ in other words, when 
it denotes not a person but a thing.” 

The standing stones, like those found by Crowfoot? at Isa Derhéb, of course recall the 
Axum obelisks. 

1 Ujdeersity of Licerpool, Anwals of Archaeology aud Anthropology, Vt, 21, 63-79, Plates ix, x. 

2 Archaenloyical Survey of Nubia, Report, WO9-10, 17, Plate 35a, b. 

3°W.C. Prownen, Trevels fe dbyss/uia, London, 1868. 14. 


+ C. MELNHOF, Sprache der Haute, 23, 
5 LW. Crowroor, RAGS, Journ], 1911, XXXVU, 536, Plate 534. 
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NOTES ON TWO EGYPTIAN KINGS 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


1. Concerning King Snefru. 


Rarely indeed do Egyptian texts give us any insight into the personalities of the 
Pharachs. Contemporary descriptions of kings are of course quite useless in this respect, 
being but formal eulogies descriptive rather of a superhuman ideal of royalty than of any 
individual occupant of the throne. The records (as well as more concrete evidence) of reyal 
activities within Egypt usually leave much scope for conjecture as to how much was due 
to the king’s own initiative and how much to that of his advisers, or to the mere routine of 
state; and similarly, the military reputation which some kings have gained may rest 
chiefly upon the qualities of their generals. A few of the royal allocutions to subjects or to 
posterity (Sesostris IIJ’s Semnah stela the text on the base of Hatshepsut’s standing 
obelisk at Karnak, Sethos I’s longer Redesiyah inscription) are engayingly fresh, the work 
of an original mind able to break through the tradition of stringing time-honoured phrases 
together; but how do we know that the putative authors uttered or even inspired the 
words there ascribed to them? Even Akhenaten’s personality is not distinct; of the others, 
only in two or three cases is some trait left on record, such as Piankhy’s hatred of cruelty 
to horses, and WahCankh Andtef’s fondness of dogs. That we learn so little, either from 
their own times or from their posterity, as to what manner of men the Pharaohs were, 
accounts partly for the absence of human interest which is a notable feature of Egyptian 
political history. 

But on the character of Snefru, one of the greatest of the early monarchs, it is pussible 
to say something of interest; for although we have no contemporary evidence thereon (his 
alleged incest with his daughter may or may not have been the outcome of an idiosyn- 
crasy), we obtain, 1f we look for them, clear glimpses of the light in which he was regarded 
by later generations. These indications are given us, not by historical documents, but by 
popular narratives which profess to tell us of happenings in Snefru’s time. The following 
are the relevant passages : 

1. The Prisse Papyrus preserves the latter part of a book of wise sayings which the 
vizier of Suefrn’s predecessor is stated to have written down for his children’s benefit —the 
sayings being set in a framework of narrative. At the end we are told that King Huni 
died; “then the Majesty of King Snefru was raised up? as beveficent king in the whole 
land.” The word rendered © beneficent” is muh, in Ptolemaic times the equivalent of 

, 
EVEPYETNS. 

2. The work known as the Prophecies of Neferrehu begins: “ Now it happened that 

the Majesty of the justified Snefru was benesicent king in the whole land.” Here we have 


‘ Quite incidentally, the term “raised up” :S€) seems to indicate that Snefru was the first of his 
dynasty. 
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the same epithet. In no other case known to me is it applied in this way to a deceased 
ruler: it can be no mere conventional honorific. 

3. In the Westear Papyrus it is recounted how one day Snetru, tecling rather jaded, 
refreshed mind and body by an outing on the palace lake. Suddenly one of the twenty 
pretty girls who were rowing him about dropped her jewel into the water. The Chief 
Magician is hastily summoned, and Snefru. addressing him as * Zazamonekh. wy brother” 
tells him of the mishap, which is quickly set right by art magic. 

4. The Prophecies of Neferrehu relate that Snefru, again seeking distraction from the 
cares of kingship, had his courtiers summoned, “and his Majesty said to them: * Comrades, 
T have had you suinmoned that you may seek out for me...one who will tell me some good 
matter, choice discourse at hearing which my Majesty may be amused.” 

5. The courtiers thereupon sing the praises of one Neterrehn: Snefru sends for him, 
and addresses the stranger thus: * Come now, Nefervehn, vey friend, tell me some good 
matter, choice discourse at hearing which inv Majesty nay be amused.” 

6. Neferrehu then asks whether he shall speak of what is happening or of what shall 
happen. © And his Majesty said: * Of what shall happen of course: the present has entered 
into existence and is being passed by’ Then he put forth his hand to a box of writing 
requisites, and took out papyrus and pen-and-ink case, and he wrote down what Neferrehu 
suid.” , 

The first two passages quoted show that Snefru as a ruler was so highly esteemed in 
later times that he (and he alone) was normally referred to as the Beneficent King. 
IT believe the words in italics in the other tour passages to be intentional touches of hterary 
characterization, the expression of a defiuite tradition as to Snetru’s character. That a 
mighty Pharavh should hail one of his officials as “my brother” (the yd dhhi of modern 
Egypt), his courtiers as ‘‘cutrades” and a stranger as “my friend” is strikingly uncon- 
ventional: such words are put into no other king's mouth, Equally striking is the picture 
of a king s0 little bound by court etiquette that instead of calling in a secretary to take 
down memorable utterances he seizes pen and paper and does the work himself, an action 
that is again without parallel. The Pharavh who is made to speak and act thus must have 
been remembered as eminently genial and “democratic” in his dealings with lower mortals. 
And, perhaps, as being fond of pleasure in intervals of public bencticence; for it is worthy 
of note that in both the tales im which he figures he is represented as seeking amusement. 

A great king with such a reputation could not but endear himself to posterity; and 
that this is the case we have substantial evidence. Of the cults of the Old Kingdom rulers, 
Snefru’s was alone popular: we can trace it through history, in more than one city, duwn 
to Pwlemaic times, when it still Hourished. And the number of places called after bim, for 
many centuries after his death. testifies further to the honour in which he was held. 

How far the traditional estimate of Snefru’s character was accurate is a question that 
we have no means of deciding; but it is dithicult to believe that a conception in some ways 
so divergent from the Egyptian ideal of the god-king can have been quite baseless. 
Although popular traditiun is not historical evidence, it is the next best thing. 


! For the meaning of the word 47 used here, compare its use by labourers and artiz ims “.9., ERMAN, 
Reden, Rute und Lieler, 15, 22, 23: SETHE, Crh, ty, L154, 5, 11, ay the exact equivalent of our “mates.” 
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2. The Name Tut’ankhamtn. 


It seems to be assumed without question by Egyptologists, and therefore by the public. 
that the name of the Egyptian king who in recent years has achieved world-wide celebrity 
means “Living Iinage of Amin.” This interpretation is, however, open to serious objection. 

We must remember that “Tut’ankhamtn” is an alteration, in the interests of the 
Aminist reaction, from the earlier name “Tut’ankhaten,” a name reflecting the pre- 
dominance of the exclusive Aten-worship instituted by Akhenaten. The change, like that 
in the name of TutCankhaten’s wife, was confined to a single word, the name of the god 
Amin being substituted for that of the god Aten. Thus if “'TutCankhamun” means 
“Living Inage of Amin,” then * Tut’ankhaten” must mean “ Living Image of Aten”: of 
this there can be no question. But to translate ‘Tut“ankhaten” in this way is to assume 
that its bearer had the hardihood, even before he became king (for this was his “ personal 2 
name), to call himself the “living image” of the one Egyptian god who was studiously and 
completely shorn of any anthropomorphic associations, Surely such a name would have 
been utterly repugnant to Atenist ideas, as being not only blasphemous but ridiculous. 
Although at other times the idea of the King as the living presentment of the solar god 1s 
common enough, in the Aten period such a name, especially if borne by a non-reyal person, 
as Tut’ankhaten originally was, seems to be almost unthinkable. 

There is also a grammatical difficulty. If the idea expressed were “Living Image of 
Aten,” we should expect Tut “nh ni Ttn, with the indirect genitive after the adjective (ef. 
ERMAN, Grammatik, 1911, 218 Anm.); compare Ssp Cuh vt Ttm, “ Living Image of Atam,” 
Nebti-name of Tuthmosis HII; Shm ntr?t ni Hpri, “ Divine Form of Khepri,” “ Golden- 
Horus” name of Sethos I; Tit 3ht nt than, “ Glorious Symbol of Amin,” epithet of 
Hatshepsut (Serade, Urh., 1v, 357. 12). 

But another interpretation, which not only removes these difficulties, but conforms the 
name to a common type, lies near to hand. That the first element of the name, tw?, is here 
the well-known word for “image” is an unnecessary assumption, and is even unlikely for « 
graphic reason mentioned below. There is another word tw#, an adjective, which means 
something like “pleasing.”? It is found written exactly as in the name of TutCankhaten, and 
indeed occurs in the latter’s “ Horus-name,” which is Twt-mswt, Tewet-maswet, “ Pleasing 
of Birth,” ve., he the birth of whom is pleasing’. Taking, then, twt in “ Tut’ankhaten ” 


as 
; “c 
meaning 


pleasing,” and rendering the second element, ‘nh, as “life”® instead of “living,” 
we obtain the meaning “The Life of Aten is Pleasing,” and the name falls into a well-known 
class—compare the royal names MerCankhré¢, “The Life of Ra” is Lovely”; Khat Cankhrés, 
“The Life of Ré* is Resplendent”’; Dedankhré¢, “ The Life of Ré? is Enduring.” 


! For examples see Gardiner in Prove. Sve. Bibl. Arch,, 1914, 23. The adjective seems to mean 


(a) “agreeable,” (6) “like,” from the verb tet “to agree, accord with, resemble,” with which ¢wt(w) “ image,” 
‘‘yesemblance,” “likeness,” must also of course be connected. Tut) “to assemble” is probably also 
related. 

2 Amosis I bore this as his “Nebti? name; and for ¢et in a Horus-name ef. also Tet-hGr, “Whose 
Accession is Pleasing” (Tuthmosis LV). 

3 It is also quite possible that nk, here and in the three other names cited just below, is the verb “‘to 
ns pelt cme aid a cents Be GN cae gh oa ; ae 
live” in Sdm-f “(Aten lives} is pleasing,” ve. it is pleasing that Aten lives, ete. ; but this is not the place 
to discuss the point, which does not materially affect my contention. 
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The interpretation of tut here as the adjective * pleasing” rather than as “image” is 
further supported by the writing of the name. The words tt “image ” and tet “ pleasing ” 


: : : ae a 2 . 
are both normally written with the sign |! atter as ; but in the name Tut’ankhaten or 
ai 
rae - . Ko a . 
fTut‘ankhamtn we regularly find a only, as though to indicate that the word for 
“image” is not meant, for tt * pleasing” can dispense with the sign {| (an image) much 
more easily than can tut “image,” where { is an essential word-sign. And in the King’s Horus- 
ty , : . - > 7 a t ao 

name Luwt-mswt, where fet can only be the adjective, we also find the writing a {M7 4 

1 So also in the Horus-name of Tithmosis TV, and ef Marierry, Aornvh, 34. 35, The word perhaps 
loses its { from graphic assimulation with S “thou, just as the latter, on the other hand, is frequently 


: am YY Oo: : as 1" : fs 
written os or a SS = in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The two words ‘image’ and “thou ” 


were perhaps homophononus (tedte/ tut: at that time. 
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THE SUPPOSED REVOLUTION OF THE HIGH-PRIEST 
AMENHOTPE UNDER RAMESSES I[X 


By T. ERIC PEET 


Nearly thirty years ago Spiegelberg? published a passage in the British Museum 
Papyrus 10052 (13, 24) in which occurred a reference to “the war of the high-priest of 
Amin.” Quite recently’ he has compared this passage with one in Papyrus Mayer A which 
beyond doubt relates to the same incident. In so duing, however, he rejects the translation 
of this passage which I gave in my publication of the text’ and adopts a rendering which 
makes the high-priest Amenhotpe the author rather than the victim of a revolution. Still 
more recently Sethe* has defended my translation of the crucial phrase, to my mind with 
complete success. At the same time I now perceive that none of us has seen the full 
meaning of the passage, mainly owing to a stupid error on my part, and as a correct 
rendering throws a little fresh light on this episode in an otherwise dark period it seems 
worth while to try to arrive at one. 

The clue to the passage lies in the correct realization of what the speaker is trying to 
prove (Pap. Mayer A, 6. 3 ff). He is a workinan called Howtentifer, and he has been 
accused by the priest Nesamiin son of Pibok (Mayer A, 2. 13) of having been, along with 
two other men, “in this place in which the portable chest was.” For the benefit of those 
who are not acyuainted with the papyrus it may be added that it deals with damage done 
to a portable chest, probably belonging to the high-priest Ramessesnakht?, which had 
originally lain in a storehouse in the temple of Medinet Habu. 

In 6. 3 Flowteniifer makes his defence. The whole point of it seems to be that he was 
absent from Thebes at the time when the damage was done, and that, though he nay have 
been seen afterwards in the storehouse in which the portable chest lay, he was there for 
the legitimate purpose of drawing firewood which was stored there. The whole passage 
may be translated as follows: 

“The workman Howteniter son of Amenkhau was next brought. He was given the 
oath by the Sovereign not to speak falsehood, and his deposition was heard. He said, The 
foreigners® came and seized upon the temple while I was in charge of some asses belong- 
ing to my father, and Peheti, a foreigner, seized me and took me to Tpip, when Amenhotpe, 
who was chief priest of Amtin, had been suppressed six months. It so chanced that I 
returned after nine whole months of the suppression of Amenhotpe, who was high priest of 
Amin, when this portable chest had already been damaged and set on fire. Now when 
order was restored the Prince of the West of Thebes and the scribe of the treasury 
Psmennakht and the scribe of the army Kashuti said, Let us collect the wood so that the 
store-inen may not burn it. So they brought in what was left and placed a seal over it. 


' Kee, Trav., STS, 91. * Leitsehr. fag. Spr, Ltt, 47-8. 
© The Mayer Papyrt And B13. ' nitsehr. f ug Spr. 11x, 60-61. 
> Journal, Xt, 44. 6 


Cw, see GARDINER, Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., 1913, 117 ff. 
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and it is intact this day. Now as for this place in which the remainder of this portable 
chest is the woud for the workmen's furnace is kept there, and it chanced that Thad gone 
there to get wood. He said, Let him who accused me be brought. Nesamtn the son of 
Pibok was brought. They said to him. What have you to say about these three men whom 
you named’ He replied, Sce them go to this place of... What do you mean’ See 
them break this seal! I never saw them break this seal. TD said it from fear, 

* Howtenifer was brought back. They said to him, You did go to this storehouse. He 
replied, What lay in the storehouse was sume fire-wood belonging to the divine offerings. I 
having put it there tu protect(7)! this seal. 

It will be seen that this translation ditfers considerably from that given by Sethe in the 
very difficult sentence beginning ~He said, The foreigners came and seized upon the 
temple,” and some justitication of my rendering 1s necessary, The original may be 
transcribed as follows: 


® Sy PRT 8 4¢ ale SAMS Re 
oe BET 6) KE NEL HR ROL IO AT 

Se lee Gh 1 Sf afas|e| gS a 
oh Fable Poe Heh] ees ) <> EB, 
meal Bel BS eg A lise cc tor el aN eh 
©) (Ge eee Se Be {|S flewen i 
RRS wees MS 


The first point to be noted | is that the vecond numeral in line 7 is not a5 but a Y (for 
the form cf Maver A, 4. 7), a tact w hich should never have ese ape ‘dany observation in the 
first place. The effect of a change on the sense of the passage is obvious, 








LA 


<UO> 
Next, the verbal form from the verb Tf in the saine line cannot be lay ae 
as read by Sethe but only Ay © vp. A eareftl study of the scripts of the papyri of 
: * Sa 


this group has convinced ine that In the writine atl standing for ae 
—_— Slo 
the second of the two indefinite sigus at the end is always quite clearly a stroke going 
downwards and to the left (in hieratic). while the first may be either the same or may bend 
back to the right to form a rough @ as in line 8 (ef R a@ in line 14). Now in 
a NAN 


the form in line 7 the first stroke is a short but clear @ and the second can be 

nothing but VP as is clearly shown by comparison with the indubitable writings of 
<x ae Z ; : : 

lve ee in Hines 13 and 17. Morcover Sethe’s rendering ‘als es geschah, dass man 5 
= 

(read 9) Monate von Tagen gekommen war mit dem sich vergehen gegen Amenhotpe ” 


. Sart 
1 Meaning very uncertain, Perhaps ‘an order te enjoy the protection attorded by this seal 2 Or | 
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involves an idiomatic use of the verb 22t, “to come,” for which it would be very difficult to 
find parallels. 

In line 6 it seems necessary to take tw 2tp-tw th as a subordinate clause in the 
Pluperfect Tense, this being the invariable force of i t-ir-f Sdin in these papyri. Similarly 
with regard to tw Ir-w k?w in line 8 and iw did?-tw }t in line 9; here. however, I am less 
confident, for Late Egyptian has several examples of iw sdin-w-f in principal clauses, though 
iw Sdm-tw-f is regularly subordinate?. 

The context, however, seems decisive, for, if we refuse to admit that these two clauses 
are subordinate to the main verb 1-J7-7 Ut and anterior to it in time, Howteniifer’s defence 
breaks down and the elaborate detail of dates which he gives loses all its peint. Note, too, 
how careful) he is to say that he returned after? nine whvle months (this is the nuance con- 
veyed by “nine months of days”) of the suppression of Amenhotpe. We might justly have 
rendered “TI only yeturned after nine months of the suppression.......” 

Whether the translation which is given above be correct in every detail or not, a 
historical fact of sume value emerges. Whatever this suppression of the high-priest 
Amenhotpe may have been, it continued for at least nine months’, The event was of such 
importance that it served, not ofticially, but to workmen and such, as a means of measuring 
time. It was accompanied by strange events in Egypt, for it was possible for sw, which 
Gardiner has given good reasons for translating as “ forciyners’,” to seize a temple, probably 
that of Medinet Habu, and carry off men who were pursuing their lawtul business there. 

Is it possible to fix the date of this event? In Mayer A, 2. 104f we find that Nesamin, 
the accuser of Howteniifer, had been brought for examination “on account of his father®.” 
He is asked to tell the story of his father’s going (to damage the purtable chest) together 
with his confederates, He replies “ My father was indeed there, when I was a little child; 
I have no knowledge of what he did.” Thus he denies all knowledge of the ortginul attack 
on the portable chest. Re-examined after a beating, he accuses Howteniifer and two others 
uf having been in “this place where the portable chest was.” This Howtentifer does 
not deny, though he does deny having taken part in the original crime, a charge which, 
indeed, Nesamiin never makes: he admits having been in the place where the portable 
chest was, but only after the damage had been done, and for a perfectly legitimate purpose. 

The original crime, which from Howtenifer’s evidence we may place between the sixth 
and the ninth months of the suppression, took place when the witness Nesamtin was 
“a little child.” At the time of his examination as a witness in Year 1 of the Renewal of 
Births, which in part at least coincided with the 19th year of Ramesses [X7 Neferkeré‘, 


1 T have never supposed th here tu be a noun as Sethe imagines. [ used the word “violence” in trans- 


lating because these forms cannot be neatly turned in English without employing a noun. 


? The use of tw Sdin-w-f in 8 as against lic Sdm-tw-f in 9 is puzzling. Is it in some way due to the fact 
that ért A3u is virtually a compound yerh ? 

* We seem to need a prepusition before the numeral 9, perhaps im At or even m alone, It is curious 
that in “6 months” the numeral follows the noun while in “9 months” it precedes, Both are of course 
possible in an expression of tine. 

4 In Journal, xt, 45, note 2, I have questioned the correctness of Sethe’s assumption that Amenhotpe 
* fell,” and the conclusions he draws from it. 

5 See above, p. 254, note €. 

* In such cases the father is always dead. 

* See the dating of the dockets on the verso of Pap. Abbott. It has been assumed, not unreasonably, 
that Year 19 here refers to the same reign as the dates on the recto. 
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Nesamiin was a priest and no longer “a little child.” It is not easy to say how much must 
be allowed for this interval, but it must be one of several years, hardly fewer than three 
ov four. The later years of Neferkeré” were clearly a time of stress and confusiun, for 
in Year 13 took place the great tomb-robberies dealt with in the Abbott and Aibherst 
papyri as well as those recorded in Papyrus B.M. 100543, while in Year 17 occurred the 
robberies chronicled in Harris A (Pap. BM. 10053 rectu) and certain Turi documents:. 
The attack on the portable chest is probably to be placed a little further back than 
Year 17, and possibly, but not necessarily. before Year 13. 

There are several other references in the papyri of this period to chaotic conditions 
which may perhaps be brought into connection with the suppression of Amenhotpe.” 
Spiegelberg has rightly seen that the same event is mentioned in Pap. B.M. 10052, 13. 24. 
where a witness named Mrtemuia says of a certain nan * Now when the war of the high- 
priest of Aman (p? Arwy np? lineute toi n Lmn) took place this man stole goods belonging 
to my father.” Here Sethe has pointed out that the preposition x marks probably an 
objective and not a subjective genitive, “the war against the high-pricst ” rather than 
“the war made by the high-priest.” The suppression of Amenhotpe was thus carried out 
with such violence as to merit the naine of a “war.” 

Again in Pap Mayer A. 13 Bb. 2, certain of the thieves are stated to have been killed 
“in the war in the Northern District. In the next line, line 3, we read of “thieves whom 
Pinehesi slew.” This in itself may but indicate a case of ordinary murder, but nevertheless 
it recalls a passage in Pap. B.M. 10052 (10. 11 tf.) where a woman called Ese, wife of Ker, 
is accused of having received stolen silver from her husband. On her denying it she is 
asked to explain “how you came to acquire those slaves which you acquired.” Her ex- 
planation is not regarded as satisfactory, and one of her slaves is produced and asked how he 
passed intu her employ. He states * When Pinehesi destroyed (A?) Hartai the young Nubian 
Butehamin acquired me. and the Nubian Pentesckhen bought me from him: he gave 
2 deben of silver fur me (note the price of a slave). Now when he was killed the gardener 
Ker bought me for a price.” Now Hartai is the later Cynopolis, capital of the Jackal Nome, 
and had been recently destroved by aman whose name was Pinehesi ‘The Nubian": we 
might even take the words, both here and in the Mayer A passage’, not as a proper name 
but quite literally as “this Nubian,” meaning some famous Nubian with whom his hearers 
would all be acquainted. Ir is notable, tov, that after the destruction of the city the slave 
passes successively into the hands of two Nubians, the second of whom meets with a 
violent end. Are we to see in this merely some local feud in Egypt, or did an invasion of 
Nubians penetrate as far north as the Jackal Nome’ And does the killing of the second 
Nubian owner Pentesekhen mark the recovery of the city by Egyptians? In any case, is 
this the war referred to in the passage quoted above as ‘the war in the Northern District” / 

Whatever be the solution of these problems, Nubians were not the only foreigners of 
whose presence in Egypt about this time we have evidence. We have already seen that 
Howtenifer was carried off by 3w who had seized the temple. The pepyrus published by 

1 Tn my note on this papyrus in Journal, xt, 164, T ought to have mentioned that the thieves inculpated 


on the verso are the same gang as in Auherst. 
2 Fourval, Ar, 47 tt. 
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Pleyte and Rossi in their Papyrus de Turin as Plates 152-3 forms part of the remnants still 

existing in Turin of the great Diary or Log Book of the Theban necropolis. Here we 

read that on certain days of Year 13, probably of Neferkeré‘¢, the necropolis workers did no 

work, le IN ‘ \ #8) Xb «there being no foreigners'.” In other similar 
iil 


~—H! | aa ! 
entries we get iw bn instead of tw mn. while for “forcigners,” Léstiv, we get once nv hestiu, 


“the foreigners,” and twice rbw, Libyans. Another portion of the Diary covering part of 
Year 3 of Khepermaatré‘, and published by Chabas and Lieblein, is more explicit, for it 
records several times the inability of the staff to work “ because of (7 43t) the foreigners ” 
or “because of the Libyans.” A fragment of the Diary, discovered by Dr. Botti, 
bearing unfortunately no year date, tells of the presence of foreigners in the town of 


| i) Kj (sic) and of their “ going down tv the West” (of Thebes) a few days later. 
aww cS 


On the verso of the fragment they are definitely called Libyans. Cerny also calls my 
attention to a fragment of the Diary for Year 8 of an unnamed king, in which on a certain 
day the necropolis officials send a despatch to the vizier to tell him that the “ Meshwesh 
are coming to Thebes,” and yet another set of miserable fragments bearing no date shows 
that this invasion by Meshwesh was treated in the Diary in considerable detail. These 
alarms certainly covered several years, and seem to be the earliest forerunners of the 
movement which ended in the Libyan domination in Egypt. 

The Log Bouk for Year 13 contains several references to the failure to provide the 
rations of the cemetery workers. Whether this was a commonplace in these Ramesside 
times or whether it was due to special causes of the kind which we are endeavouring to 
trace it 1s impossible to say. We are reminded of the evidence of Irintfer the wife of 
Pinehesi, who admitted having acquired certain silver by selling corn “in the year of the 
hyacnas when men hungered?,” a clear reference to a famine perhaps not wholly due to the 
failure of the Nile. 

Finally I would call attention to a very curious fact. In the Abbott Papyrus, 4. 15, we 
are told that Nebmaaré’nakht had been vizier in Year 14 of Neferkeré’, Now at the time 
of the Abbott trial, Year 16, not NebmaaréCnakht but Khaeinwése was vizier. Yet in the 
dockets on the back of Abbott, which date from “Year 1 in the Repeating of Births 
corresponding to Year 19” presumably of Neferkeré’, as also in the still later Maver A, B.M. 
10052 and B.M. 10383. Nebmaarénakht is again vizier. Moreover Khaemweése is no longer 
vizier’, for in 10052, 8, 19.a witness says “I saw the punishment which was intlicted on the 
thieves in the time of the vizier Khaemwése,” from which it is clear that at the moment of 
speaking Khaemwése had ceased to be vizier. Why was Nebinaaré‘nakht deposed between 
Year 14 and Year 17 and why was he re-appuinted afterwards? Had this anything to do 
with the Repeating of Births, obviously a name for a new era, not necessarily a new king / 

There is a further complication. Pap. Turin P.R. 61 is a portion of the Necropolis Diary 
for Year 17 or 18, almost certainly of the reign of Neferkeré“, The last entry is dated 
Year 18, fourth month of summer, day 20+x. The previous entries show no year date. 

“ The Mayer Pupyri A and B, 4, 

* Pap. B.M. 10052, 11. 8 CP. SPLrEGELBERG, Stud. «7. Jat. 87. 

5 Even if there were two viziers at this period only the one, he of Upper Egypt, could be connected 
with these Theban affairs. See GARDINER, Lpseription of Mes, 33, notes 4 and 5. 

+ The scribe of the army Kashuti and the overseer of the treasury Menmaré¢Cuakht, well-known officials 

of the end of Neferkerés reign and the beginnine of the Repeating of Births, occur in it. 
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only month, season and day, and we must either assume that they too belong to Year IS, 
or that the passage from Regnal Year 17 to 18 tovk place between the penultimate dating 
(third summer month, day 19) and the last. the second hypothesis being perhaps the more 
probable. On a date in this papyrus which is lost, but which was earher than the fourth 
winter month day 10+ x, figures a mayor of Thebes and vizier Wennefer. Now Khaciwése 
was still vizier on the 29th day of the first inundation month im Year 17 on the evidence 
of Pap. Turin P.R. 90, 2. 2, and thus between his disappearance and the reappearance of 
Nebmaaré‘nakht there intervened a vizier Wenneter. What is worse, Wenncfer seems to 
reappear atter NebinaaréCnakht in the reign of Rainesses NP Menmaaré™7. How are all 
these choppings and changings tu be explained?! 

The above rather disconnected notes will show that we have yet much to learn with 
regard to the history of the later Ramessides, and that there are distinct hopes of further 
discoveries from critical examination of the papyri of the period, more especially the tomb 
robbery group. of which I hope to give a complete edition within a very few months, and 
the unpublished documents at Tarim. 


L Ree, Trac, xu, 173. 

2 Here is vet another puzzle. Names of the type Nebinaarénakht. © Nebinaarée is victorious, are 
generally formed from the uame of a reigning king. Thus this man wes probably born during the rein of 
and named after Nebmaaré® Ramesses VIL Now oue of his colleagues in Mayer Avid elsewhere was the 
overseer of the treasury of Pharaoh and overseer of the granary MemmaaréCnakht. After who was this 
man named? Hardly after Seti 1, who had been dead a century anda half The only Menmauwé¢ known 
to us about this period is Ramesses NI who, in our present arrangement of the dynasty, fully too lute It 
nught, however, be worth while to examine critically the evidence for putting hime se date, As faras Lean 
see it consists of nothing more than the story of the gradual encroachmeuts of Hrihor on sculptures of Las 
in the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. Ts it possible that this story has been misread or at least misplaced , 

3 I ewe much of the content of this artiele to correspondence and conversation with Drs. Cerny and 
Botti. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EGYPTIAN 
CALENDARS OF LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS 
Bry WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Plate xlv 


At the present day there are many persons who believe the 13th to be the unluckiest 
day of the month, and Friday the unluckiest of the week. In many places, moreover, the 
29th of February in Leap Year is believed to be wnpropitious. Beliefs in lucky and unlucky 
days are very ancient and have a wide geographical distribution, and in Egypt we have 
evidence that every day in the year was classified as good or bad, or as partly good and 
partly bad. Many days in the year were the auniversaries of yarious events in the mytho- 
logical history of the gods, and thus acquired a happy or an unhappy reputation according 
to the nature of the event commemorated. 

We need not here go into any detail as to the nomenclature employed in Egyptian 
dating, but may merely repeat the well-known fret that the year was divided into three 
seasons of four months each. These months were each of thirty days, making 360 in all, 
and from very early times five extra days, known as the a Eo eo) Sikahe 

OF Sh SS ld st 
five days over and above the year!” or the Epagomenal Days, were interpolated between 
the last day of the old year and the first day of the new, in order to bring the vague civil 
year into line with the solar year of 365 days. This equation, of course, was not accurate, 
for in every fourth year the civil year was almost one day shorter than the solar year, 
which in course of time with cumulative error threw all reckoning out of gear, This aspect 
of the question, and the steps which were taken to correct it, likewise do not now concern 
us, but we will merely confine ourselves to the statement that in the year of 365 days each 


day had its calendrical name, as with us. The three seasons were Eo, “Akhet (Inunda- 
a 


: < Z ei 
tion), C2 oO Proet (Spring), and om “emo, Shomu (Harvest). In dated documents of 


ANN 


Pharaonic times the months were cited by their numbers, ie. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th 
month of each respective season. If they had names in ancient times. these names were 
not used in dates. Under the Copts and the Greeks the months were referred to by their 
names. These names were derived from the principal festivals which fell in each month : 
some betray their origin at a glance, e.g. Thoth, Hathyr, Pachons, and most of the others 
are scarcely less transparent, e.g. Paophi (Opet), Khoiak (4;-hr-k,), Phamenoth (Amenophis), 
Pharmuthi (the harvest-goddess Ernitet), Mesore (birthday of Ré*), ete. 

The first day of the month of Thoth was New Year’s Day, although there is evidence 
that the New Year was reckoned from other dates at certain periods’. This, however, does 
not concern us at the moment, and what has been said above is merely to summarise the 
usual nomenclature of the days of the year. : 

Now for the Egyptians every day of the year had its significance, and calendars were 
drawn up in which each was enumerated in turn and described as lucky or unlucky, or as 


L Pyr, 1961; Pap. Leyden 346, 2, 5 et passin. * GarDINER, Zettschr. fo ag. Spr, XL, 136 ff. 
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good or bad. Two such calendars are preserved in papyri im the British Museum. The first 
of these is the well-known Papyrus Sallier No. TY, which was long ago the subject of an 
interesting brochure by Chabas, and te which we will hereafter refer as S! The other is 
written on the verso of the Budge Papyrus, the recto of which contains the literary text 
known as the Precepts of Amenemdpe?: this will be cired as B. A fragment of a third 
calendar of the same type found at El-Lahiin (Kahun) was published by Griftith?: cited 
as K. In these calendars, for the purpose of designating a day as good or bad, each date 


was labelled with the sign I or 4 respectively, the » good” sign being always written in 


black ink, and the “bad’ sign in red. K. uses only the sign X4 for “bad.” but S. usually 


replaces this by OA, and sometimes by . The former of these is clearly a corruption of 
1. B. employs only the sign 5. A day might be entirely good, entirely bad, or partly 
good and partly bad. Four good days the notation in K. is simply iE tor bad 4. and for 
mixed days Tos (the converse a] dues not oceur) In §. and B. each day is considered as 


consisting of three equal parts, and a wholly good day ts accordingly labelled j I ie and a 
ps } 


Ax _ 2 A : 
wholly bad dav ane A day of which the first two-thirds was guod and the evening bad. 


was marked I 18. and soon. In the accompanying plate, and henceforth in this article, the 
formulae are expressed in English letters: GGG, BBB, GGB. ete. 

These three calendars cannot be compared as eqaal with equal. They belong tu widely 
separated periods, K. being of Twelfth Dynasty date, S. of Nineteenth and B. of Twenty- 
first, or even later. The first-named comes from the Fayyim, where it is possible that 
considerable ditterences in the observation of feast-days might have obtained as compared 
with the corresponding events at Thebes, from whence the two other documents hail, even 
if they were contemporary in date. Moreover K. is a mere fragment, and contains one 
month only, although it has its thirty entries complete®. S. is a school-book, and, as might 
be expected, the text abounds in errors and corruptions. Presumably it was originally 
complete, but in its present state the first clghteen days of the month of Thoth are Jost 
from the beginning, and the last nineteen days of Pachons and the whole of the months of 
Payni, Epiphi and Mesore are inissing from the end as are also the Epagomenal Days, if 
they were ever included. B. is quite complete for each day of the twelve months, but the 
Epagomenal Days are not included. It consists of twelve columns of consecutive monthly 
dates, each marked with its * good” or * bad” notation, but without any explanatory text. 
S., on the other hand, usually states some mythological event connected with the date from 

1 Brit. Mus. 10,184 recto. First published in lithographic facsimile in Sift Pupari, Pls, VAL te, 
Republished in collotype in He ratie Pupyri Brit, Mas. .2ud ser. . Pls. 88 fh CHABaAs, Le ealend eter dis 
Jours fustes et uétastes, Chalon-sur-Saone, PS7O: reprinted in Qirrres direrses, U, 127-235. 

2 Brit. Mus. 10474 verso. Facsimile m Herrutie Papyrt Bret, Mus, st ser. , Pls. 31-32. The recto is 
published in op. et, (2nd ser. , Pls. 1 ff 

3 Hieratie Papari from Kahun and Garoh, PL 25, 

1 Cf Pup. Sullier IV 22 Pap. Leiden 346 2,7 and 3.12 MOLLER, Paldoyraphiv, u, Nos. 113 and 320, 


5 In 8. sometimes QQOD04 cor anys. 
aod 


® It is not possible to identify the mouth represented by K., as the entries do not correspond with 
those of any month in S, or B, 
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which the day derives its good or bad character. Besides this, there is often an injunction 
as to procedure on the day, such as: “go not forth from thy house on this day,” “do no 
work on this day,” or “burn no incense on this day”: and sometimes a forecast of the fate 
of those whose birthday falls upon that date : “whoever is born on this day will die of old 
age,” or “whoever is born on this day will die of plague,” etc. From the nature of the 
context the character of the day is usually apparent, and by this means we are often 
enabled to correct the palpable errors of the scribe, who, for instance, sometimes writes 
GGG against a date, which, from its text, is clearly a very bad one, or even omits the 
notation altogether’, From what remains of the context we can often restore, in damaged 
passages, the notation of the days which are lost in lacunae, and from the sizes of lacunae 
themselves we can often restore the notation with confidence. 

In the accompanying Plate xlv, the contents of the three calendars are set out in tabular 
form to facilitate comparison. In the case of B. the actual notation as stated in the papyrus 
is given in every instance (a few orthographic corrections are noted at the foot ot the plate); 
but as regards S, I have emended a number of entries where the context or other indica- 
tions seems to demaud such alteration. By this means the two calendars are brought into 
closer harmony, and they do not ditfer so widely as would appear at first sight from a com- 
parison of the manuscripts themselves. For the dates whose entries, after every legitimate 
emendation has been made, wholly or partly disagree, no explanation can be given, since 
B, has no explanatory text to account for the classification. Having in mind the nature of 
the two documents, one naturally feels more confidence in B. than in S.. but until another 
complete calendar is discovered, the claims of neither can be vindicated. The entries in 8. 
which I have emended are marked in the plate with a dot, and are as follows: 

Thoth 20, 22, 23. Written GGG, but BBB evidently or probably required by the 
context. 

Paophi 4. Last sign lost in lacuna, which is, however, too large for G. 

Pavphi 15. Chabas reads the first sign as B. Restoration to G seems certain, and is 
consistent with context. 

Paophi 2U. Written BBB, but there is nothing in the text to warrant it. 

Paophi 26. Written GGG, but prohibition of work, etc., in the text calls for BBB. 

Paophi 29. Lost in lacuna. but lacuna not big enough for BBB. 

Hathyr 6. Not stated, but GGG required by context. 

Hathyr 12 and 13. Lost in lacunae: the debris of the text seems to require G rather 
than B. 

Hathyr 18. Written GGG, but context better suits BBB. 

Hathyr 22. Not stated, but GGG required by context. 

Hathyr 29. GGG should apparently be read in the Budge calendar, see note 2 on plate. 

Khoiak 19. Written GBB, but as the G is in red, BBB evidently meant, 

Khoiak 25. The whole entry for this day has been omitted by the scribe. 

Tybi 26. Written BBB, but context suits GBB. 

Mechir 12. Not stated, but GGG required by context. 

Mechir 29. Written BBG, but context requires BBB. 

Phamenoth 17. Written GGG, but context better suits BBB. 

Pharmuthi 5 and 6. Perhaps these two entries have been transposed, but I have not 


altered them. 
1 Lg. Hathyr 6 and 22 and Mechir 12, 


Plate XLV. 
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Pharmuthi 9. Written BBB, but context suits GGB. 

Pharmuthi 23. Written BBG, but there is nothing in the text to justify the BB. 

Pharmuthi 30. Lost, but context requires GGG, 

Pachons 2. Almost entirely lost in lacuna, but such tiny traces as remain appear to 
be written in red. 


Now B. and S. correspond for a period of 233 days, from which we must deduct two 
days, because in S. Thoth 21 is entirely lost, and Khviak 25 was carelessly omitted by the 
scribe: the calendars are therefore comparable for a period of 231 days. If the above 
specified emendations are admitted, this comparison gives the following results: 








In complete agreement 176 days, or 76 per cents 

In partial agreement 26 - 1 * 

In complete disagreement 29 » 13 5 
231 100 5 


Taking B. as the basis, because complete, ont of the three hundred and sixty days 
tabulated, the following are the proportions of goud and bad days in the year: 





Entirely good days 190 or 58 per cent. 

Entirely bad days 132 , 36 m 

Mixed days 38 ve . 
360 ~=100 " 





The Epagomenal Days, as we know from other evidence, were all bad days, and were 
fraught with such manifold dangers that special incantations were devised for protection 
on those days, and upon them no work was to be done*. Therefore, out of the total of the 
365 days of the year, bad elements entered wholly or partly into no fewer than 175, or nearly 
half the total. It will be observed that the first day of every month in all three of the 
calendars was GGG, and likewise the last, except in the month of Mechir. 

The following table gives an analysis of the proportions of good, bad and mixed days in 
the calendar B. : 


Month Good Bad Mixed 
Thoth sake a 14 9 7 
Paophi ate nk 16 10 4 
Hathyr on oe 21 7 2 
Khoiak at Sate 14 13 3 
Tybi ie one 15 7 8 
Mechir ee sak 14 7 9 
Phamenoth ise fies 15 15 0 
Pharmuthi ee fe 13 15 2 
Pachons a ads 15 14 1 
Payni ae a lj 12 1 
Epiphi es evs 17 3 0 
Mesore es wes 19 10 1 


1 These percentages are taken to the nearest unit, and disregard decimal points. 

* Pup. Leyden 346. A calendar of the days themselves, sumewhat analogous to the entries in S., is 
interpolated into the magical text, 2. 73. 2. Some of the days are marked with the sign (©), but all of 
them are “bad.” 
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It is not within the scope of this article to enquire into the mythological or other 
circumstances which gave the days their lucky or unlucky character, nor to seek evidence 
as to whether the injunctions specified in the Sallier calendar were put into actual practice 
or not?. I have merely aimed at tabulating the contents of the existing calendars as a 
necessary piece of preliminary “spade-work ” to a fuller study of them. 


1 As a rough and ready test, I selected all the days with regard to which S. has the entry “do no work 
upon this day,” and attempted to apply them to the Pupyrus Chabas-Lieblein at Turin, which is a diary 
recording the days upon which the workmen of the Theban Necropolis were respectively idle or at work. 
Unfortunately, however, the entries for nearly all those days were either missing or destroyed in the Turin 
papyrus. A great deal of material exists, however, at Turin and elsewhere, for a fuller enquiry into the 
subject. 
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TWO OFFICIAL LETTERS OF THE ARAB PERIOD 
By H. 1. BELL 
With Plate xlvi 


The two letters published below have nu mutual connexion. One comes trom Thebes, 
the other trom Aphrodito, one was written by a local official, the other by the Governor of 
Egypt, one is at New York, the other in the British Museum, one has only recently been 
acquired and is still unpublished, the other was in part acquired and published years ago. 
The only justification for uniting them here is that they both belong to the Arab period; 
and since one is from the Governor, the other from a provincial official, they illustrate well 
the administrative machinery of Arab Egypt. Even formally they furnish a useful contrast, 
the Governor's letter being written in one style of hand, that of the local official in another. 
This difference of style is not due to the difference of origin, for we know from the 
Aphrodito papyri of P. Lond. 1v that both styles were used in the same chancery, though for 
different purposes. The Governor’s letters to the pagarchs (and doubtless tu other Greek 
officials) were written in the sloping, current style of hand derived immediately from the 
script of late Byzantine letters, a style which affected long down- and up-strokes and 
carried the linking of letters to the utmost possible extent. Five specimens of this style, 
as seen in the letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah, will be found in plates 96-100 in the 
Atlas of Facsimiles published with Vol. 11 of Greek Pupyri in the British Musewn. Earlier 
stages of the same style are exemplified in facsimiles 38 (Il. 1, 2) and 389 (IL 1-4) of 
Sir E. Maunpe Tuompsoy’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Palueography. On the other 
hand in the demand-notes (€vtdya) addressed, in Arabic and Greek, by the Governor to 
single villages or hamlets the Greek portion, which regularly followed the Arabic, was 
written in a hand ofa quite different type. This was of the “minuscule” form familiar in 
vellum MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries, though it is probably not to be regarded as 
the direct ancestor of the book hand (see T. W. ALLEN, J.H.S., XL, 1-12). Specimens may 
be seen in plates vi-vili of C. H. BeckEr’s Pupyri Nchott-Reinhardt, 1, and in facsimiles +1 
and 42 of THompsoy’s Palueography; a rather later example, in a more elaborate style and 
from the Imperial Chancery, is the papyrus letter to Pepin le Bref of which a specimen 
was given in THOMpPSON’s earlier Hundbook of (reek and Lutin Palaueogruphy (2nd ed, 
1894, ‘p. 144). 

The second style of hand (which it will be convenient to call “ minuscule,” while we may 
term the other “current ”) was universally used in accounts, both by the local authorities 
and in the Governor’s chancery. Thus the Aphrodito accounts in P. Lond. rv are all 
written in some variety of the type. A very fine specimen is that seen in facsimile 41 in 
THompsoy’s Pulaeography, while in other accounts the hand is less careful and more 
irregular. That the same style was employed in the Governor's chancery is a certain 
inference from the fact that the schedules not infrequently annexed to letters, like that 
published below (No. 2), are invariably written in minuscule hand, contrasting sharply 
with the current hand of the letters themselves. 

3412 
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It is this, the minuscule, type of hand which is employed in letter No. 1 below, which 
is from a local official, probably the Duke of the Thebaid. Lest it should be thought that 
its use here, rather than the current hand, is due to the difference of origin, it may be 
pointed out that in P. Lond. 82 = WILCKEN, Chrest. 24 (Tuompson, Palaeography, facs. 42), 
which, though the beginning is lost, was certainly from the Governor rather than from any 
subordinate official, the same style of hand was employed. 

From these facts we may infer, for letters, the following rule, which, though not certain, 
is highly probable: Official letters addressed to single officials and not intended for publica- 
tion were written in the current hand: official letters addressed to a multiplicity of persons 
and intended or adapted for public exhibition were written in the minuscule hand. The 
demand-notes, which furnished the local officials with their authority for levying taxes, 
were obviously of this latter type. The same remark applies to No. 1 below, which was 
addressed to all the inhabitants of Kaukoi and, since it was their security against molesta- 
tion, was of a public character. Finally, Chrest. 24, though, as I have said, it has lost the 
beginning with the address, was certainly intended for general exhibition, since it requires 
all the “servants of the Emir el-Mu’minin ” to assist in the search for certain fugitives. 

In concluding this general introduction I should like to express my indebtedness to 
Mr. Crum and Mr. Fulton for help with the Arabic names; to the former also for informa- 
tion regarding the Coptic papyri found with No. 1 and to the latter for reading the Arabic 
portion of the protocol attached to that papyrus. 


1. A FIRMAN FROM THE DUKE OF THE THEBAID 
(P. Metr. Mus. Accession No. 24.2.4. 17 Oct. ap. 697 or 712. Plate xlvi.) 


A few years ago Mr. Lythgoe acquired for the Me!ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
a very fine collection of Coptic rolls found at Thebes. Included among them was a 
practically perfect Greek letter, with the protocol still attached to the upper part of it and 
the seal in position at the foot. Both its unusually fine state of preservation and its con- 
tents attracted my attention when the collection was deposited temporarily at the British 
Museum, and in response to a request the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum very 
generously gave me permission to publish it wherever and in whatever form I pleased. 
They were further kind enough, after the papyri had arrived in New York, to send me two 
excellent photographs, one of the whole papyrus, which is here reproduced, the other, on @ 
larger scale, of the letter itself. Neither gives the actual size of the document, which is too 
big for convenient reproduction on the original scale. 

Mr. Crum has sent ne the following note on the collection, which he examined on its 
first arrival in England: “I assume that trois xatotxodoe Kavcots in your text is meant to 
translate the name nreAwA (var. NRoWAWA), ‘the Cup, which is the designation of a 
monastery occurring several times in the Jéme texts. This monastery of nkeAwA was that 
of Abba Paul, ‘the great anchorite,” though who he was cannot be said (see Kopt. Rechtsurk. 
no. 106, 1. 69). In another of the Metr. Museum papyri (24. 2. 6), which is written by the 
best known of Jéme notaries, Aristophanes son of John, and therefore dates circa 735, three 
monks are to be sent north to sell their basket-work in the Fayyim. They are in the text 
called ‘these monks of the novAwA of Apa Paul, in the hill of Jéme, while in the Greek 
descriptions of them at the bottom each has, after his name, the word xaveov, which I take 
again to be the attempt to translate novAwa. See H, E. WiNnLocK and W. E. CruM, 
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Monastery of Epiphanius, Pt.1, p. 112: in an Addendum on p. xxvi of the same volume it is 
suggested that instead of Avila as the name of a monastery near Kamflah CN. of Thebes), 
as recorded on p. 113, note, one should possibly read Aukah and equate this with the 
Greek xadxos. Kamilah is probably not too far north, on the west bank, to be included in 
‘the hill of Jéme,’ a rather vague term for the western mountain thereabouts.” Mr. Crum 
adds that the verso of the present letter (which I have not seen) has the single word 
evAnninon, This I take to stand for “EXAqvicov and to refer to the fact that the letter is 
in Greek (see note on |. 21 f.). 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Cruin is right in taking Kav«ots as a translation of the 
Coptic name, since xaven, KatKa oY KaidKos (all three forms occur) is a well-attested 
Byzantine word for “cup,” with a diminutive cavxtov. I do not know the locality, but a 
natural explanation of the name is that the monastery was situated in a cup-shaped hollow 
of the mountain. 

The letter is dated, as usual in the Arab period, by the indiction only and could not 
therefore be definitely placed without further evidence. Help in identifying the indiction 
period is given by the protocol at the top, which bears the name of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz b. Marwan, 
and a date doubtfully read as the eighth indiction (694-5). The letter itself was written in 
Phaophi of the eleventh indiction, and ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ceased (by death) to be Governor in 705. 
Even if the date in the protocol is wrongly read as 7 (8) there seems to be only one letter, 
so that a numeral higher than 9 is improbable ; and it was not usual to keep papyrus 
unused as long as till the eleventh year of the next indiction perivd (712-3). Hence the 
obvious date for the letter seems to be 697. This is at first sight supported by the name 
of the official from whom it came, Atlas vioy Toedou, a well-known person, for whom see 
A. GROHMANN, Corp. Pap. Raineri, 11, Series Arabica, 1, 2, p. 58, where a papyrus of 698-9 
(P.E.R.F. 587) naming PA(aovios) [A]ti[as edicre( éotatos) So0]¥E! is cited. This papyrus, 
dated in the twelfth indiction, refers to ‘Abd el-‘Aziz as Governor, so that the date is 
assured, Other occurrences of Flavius Atias are noted in the eighth (694-5 ? not 695-6 as 
Grohmann) and eleventh (697-8 ?) indictions. In 694-5(’) he was a pagarch but by 
698-9 (2), as the ducument cited above shows, he had become éov€, we. Duke, while in 
another he appears as "Arias apipa. In the present letter he contirms a firman of Ovoe@ 
rob more Storkjoavtos Ty dvw yopay,and we may therefore take it that he was either the 
superior or the successor of that person’, The contest and the reference to Ovdoe@ as 
«formerly administrator of the Upper Country * make the second supposition by far the 
more probable. The Upper Country is presumably the Thebaid; and we may therefore infer 
that Atias was Duke of the Thebaid. The name was identified by Karabacek with 


Ors 


ware Gy adhe, ie. ‘Atiyyah b. Ju‘aid) The Aphrodito papyri of P. Lond. Iv and others 
cited on p. xix of that volume mention the eparchies of Arcadia and the Thebaid, and since 
the title Dux occurs not infrequently it is natural to suppose that it was held, as in late 
Byzantine times, by the governor of the eparchy with which it is associated, though it does 
not follow that the functions of the Duke were the same or his powers as extensive as those 
of his Byzantine predecessor ; indeed this 1s clearly ruled out by the fact that the Governor 

1 The reading is, however, not beyond doubt; for WESSELY, Wiener Studiea, xxiv, 127, cites the title 
®A(aovie) Tire evkr. dovxt ’Apxadlas Kal On 3aidos for the year 699. I see nv reason why A, TiLros should not 
be read in P.E.R.F. 587. 


2 GROHMANN (p. 59) questions the identity of the PA arias vo yoedo” noted by Karabacek in a reference 
which he cites with the ’Arias of his other references, but the present letter makes it practically certain. 
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at Fustat corresponded directly with the pagarchs. In my introduction to P. Lond. Iv 
I therefore took the view that the eparchies were still for some purposes administrative 
units, with a Dux or Duke at the head of each. This view has been questioned by 
WILCKEN (Grundzisge, p. 232) and, less definitely, by STEINWENTER (Studien 2. Pal. u. Pap., 
XIX, 7 f.), who are inclined (Wilcken decidedly and Steinwenter by implication) to regard 
the eparchies as merely geographical expressions and think that the title Dux was at times 
honorific only. I cannot, in view of the evidence, accept this view. In P. Lond. 1412, 
16-221 passim, we find taxes conveyed to the Treasury by a “notary of the most illustrious 
Duke,” the Duke being unnamed. Were the title honorific it would surely be the personal 
name, not the title, which would be mentioned. In the same account are frequent references 
to a pre-payment of tax moneys by the Duke (again unnamed). In Lond. 1444, 20 
a “soldier of the Duke” is mentioned. In Lond. 1332, 1333 (a.p. 708), where Basilius the 
pagarch of Aphrodito is ordered to send certain men to “the commissioners for the 
fugitives,” a schedule added at the foot of the letter gives the names of the commissioners 
as follows:—Salimah b. Yukhamir for Arcadia, Shnraih b. el-Wasil for the Thebaid, 
‘Abd Allah b. Shuraih for the Aduitov, ie. probably the Nubian frontier. Now in Lond. 
1433 (a.D. 706-7) there appears under date Pachon 7 a charge for supplies for @uandétac* of 
Shuraih b. el-Wasil. No title is given, but in 1440, 6 (eércu 709) is a charge for the wages 
of seven couriers “of the Duke Shuraih b. el-Wasil in charge of the..." The word dov«(ds) 
is imperfect, but is supported by a Coptic papyrus in the volume, 1521 (1.D. 709), where 
(I. 10 f.) reference is made to “Szourae son of Al-Ouasel, the Saracen, set over (émexelperos) 
the Thebaid (On8ais).” This is in connection with fugitives, so that it is possible to take 
éemixeimevos as meaning merely that Shuraih was the commissioner responsible for the 
Thebaid, but the evidence of 1440 favours the normal interpretation of the word as = 
“governor of.” Probably therefore the persons mentioned in 1332, 1333 are to be regarded 
as the regular governors of the provinces named, who had been delegated by Kurrah to 
deal with the question of the fugitives. 

Again, in B.G.U. 750 (undated) we have a document of surety addressed to the Duke 
of Arcadia; in CRuM and STEINDoreEF, Koptische Rechtsurkunden aus Djéme, 10, a dispute at 
Jéme is referred to the Duke at Antinoe, the old capital of the Thebaid and the official 
residence of the Byzantine Duke*; in a papyrus quoted but not published by WESSELY 
( Wrener Studien, XX1V, 127) is mentioned a Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid ; in P. klein. 
Form. 131+ and the Rainer Fiihrer (P.E.R.F.), nos. 586, 587 and 588 our ‘Atiyyah issues 
demand-notes for taxes in the Fayyum. and finally, in the present document, he gives a 
firman of protection to the monastery at Jéme. 





1 Steinwenter admits soine administrative functions fur the Duke, and Wileken leaves this question 
open. That the title may sometimes have been honorific is possible enough, though 1 do not see that there 
is any certain evidence for this. [For Leont. Neapol. ed. Gelzer, p. 62, see my note in P, Lond, rv, p. x1x°, 
G. Masrero, Org. milituire, 884. I agree with Maspero that this instance cannot be taken as evidence. 
And in any case we have no right, on such a point, to argue from Byzantine to Arab practice. | 

» ee ee P 5, ahs ae 5 ees Sc one . 4 

* The word is of doubtful meaning, perhaps Ar, iil, a subordinate official, or, less likely, kammdl, a 
porter. 

* rev doug; Bap” ver Adoval ad] emixerpe tv ¢[. The letters ov and ¢ are very doubtful; 77 @[7,3aidos 
is not absolutely excluded, but seems unlikely. 
vinces me that 7[ov dov|«-/ is right. 

4 = o aa ah is y : 

It appears from STEINWENTER, op. cit., 8°, that in P. Lond. rv, 
mistranslated) the wording of this document, but the error dues 
regards the Duke's legal functions. 


On the other hand a re-examination of the papyrus con- 


p. xix, I misunderstood (or Stern 
not attect the evidence of the text as 
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We thus have to account for the facts (1) that Dukes continued to exercise official 
functions, mainly but not entirely financial (2) that thongh the title was most often em- 
ployed absolutely it is also found conjoined with a name or names familiar in Byzantine 
times as those of eparchies governed by Dukes. I do not see how this evidence can be 
interpreted except as implying that the eparchies, in some form or other, still existed, and 
that they were governed by officials bearing the title of Duke. 

There are indeed some ditticulties, which must be frankly admitted. In P.E.R.F. 586 
(22 Dec. 694 [not 695 as Fiihrer]?) Fl. Atias appears as pagarch of the Arsinoite nome 
and, to judge from the description, was not yet deseribed as Dux. In the present letter 
(17 Oct. 697 ?) he is apparently Duke of the Thebaid. In P. klein. Form. 1314 (697-8 7), 
where he is described merely as Duke, he issues a document relating to taxes, apparently 
im the Fayyum; cf also P. klein. Form. 1186 (12th indiction, 699—700?), where he also 
appears merely as Duke, in a document concerning land in the Heracleopolite nome. In 
P.E.R.F. 587 (20 Aug. 699?) a decree of “Abd el-‘Aziz is announced “durch den arsinvit- 
ischen Pagarchen Flavius Atias”!; and finally, in the papyrus cited by Wessely, Fl. Titus 
occurs as Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid in 699 (no month mentioned). 

On the face of it this evidence does suggest that Atias. after being Duke of the Thebaid, 
had become once more pagarch of the Fayyum with the honorary title of dov&; but it is 
not so strong as it looks. In the first place we do not know the exact date of the Wiener 
Studien papyrus. Even if the indiction is rightly identified it may fall after 20 Aug. 699, 
the latest certain date on which, by Wessely’s dating, Atias occurs as Duke. In that case 
Atias may have been succeeded by Titus between 20 Aug. and the end of the year. But 
further, it has already been pointed out (p. 267) that the reading in P.E.R.B. 587 is not 
beyond doubt. It seems at least possible that the true reading is BA. Te/ tos edere(Eoraros) 
dolv& In that case, the apparent occurrence of two different men as Duke of the Thebaid 
in the same year falls to the ground, and, what is more, the whole series of dates for Atias 
is invalidated. We shall see presently that other considerations rather favour a later date 
for him. 

In the second place, though the Fuhrer describes Atias as “den arsinoitischen 
Pagarchen,” in the passage quoted by Grohmann from the papyrus he is called merely 
Duke. It looks as if the description in the Fi/hrer were an inference from the fact that he 
occurs in the 7th indiction (P.E.R.F. 586) as pagarch. Since then he had become Duke. 
The only serious argument in favour of the supposition that an acting pagarch who had 
once been Duke retained the title as an honorary one is the fact that Atias, after beeoming 
Duke of the Thebaid, continued to issue orders in the Fayyuin and the Heracleopolite 
nome, which were never part of the Byzantine Thebaid. But (1) he may have retained his 
pagarchy in addition to his governorship of the Thebaid, or (2), since Titus was Duke of 
both Areadia and the Thebaid, Atias may also have combined both governorships. 

There is a further difticulty in the fact that the papyri published in P. Lond. Iv reveal 
a dual division of Egypt, which it is hard to reconcile with that into eparchies, if the latter 
were more than geographical. In P. Lond. 1447 we find requisitions for the notaries 
“appointed for the requisitions of the Lower Country” («ato x@pa) and others for those 
appointed for the Upper Country; and this is borne out by several passages in Severus’s 
History of the Patriarchs, for which see P. Lond. 1v, p. xxi. Now in the present letter, as 
we have seen, Ovoe@ is described as Tod Tote dvotxnoavros THY Ava xepav. Since ‘Atiyyah, 


1 See what was said as tu the reading, above, p. 267, 
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who was Duke, was apparently his successor, he was presumably Duke of the Thebaid. 
Hence the Thebaid and the “Upper Country” should be one and the same; and conse- 
quently “ Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,” who occurs in Severus (ed. Everts, Putr. Or. 
v, 52), was a later Duke of the Thebaid. But in Byzantine times there were several eparchies, 
not two only, Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The explanation may be, since a Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid occurs (see above), 
that at certain periods these two eparchies were combined in a single hand, forming the 
Upper Country, while the other two, Aegyptus and Augustamnica’, were also, permanently 
or on occasion, placed under a single governor, and were then known as the Lower Country. 
This is on the whole the most satisfactory explanation, but there is also another possibility. 
In Lond. 1332, 1333, as we have seen, three commissioners are named, for Arcadia, the 
Thebaid, and 76 Adwerov; and one of them, Shuraih b. el-Wasil, for the Thebaid, is shown 
by other evidence to have been Duke. It is a natural inference that Sal4mah b. Yukhamir, 
named for Arcadia, was also Duke?. The omission to mention the Delta may be due to the 
fact that the trouble which was the subject of the ordinance did not extend to that part of 
Egypt, but it is certainly more natural to suppose that the whole country was included. 
If so, it may be inferred that Arcadia was equivalent to the Delta (4 «dtw yopa), the 
Thebaid to the rest of Egypt (4 avw yo#pa), in which case, though the eparchy-names 
survived, their application was different. Against this hypothesis may however be set the 
union of Arcadia and the Thebaid in the hands of one official which seems very improbable 
if the two together made up the whole of Egypt, except perhaps during a temporary 
vacancy. 

It will be seen that the question is still beset with difficulties; but at least the general 
conclusion seems to emerge that the Duke was a regular official with definite functions, and 
that his administrative sphere corresponded with a geographical division bearing the name 
of a Byzantine eparchy, or with two such spheres in combination. 

The functions of the Duke, though obscure in detail, were largely financial, though that 
may be due merely to the fact that the raising of taxes was, to the Arabs as to their pre- 
decessors, a large portion of an official’s duties. They were certainly not limited to finance, 
since Kopt. Rechtsurk. 10 shows the Duke to have had some sort of jurisdiction in civil 
cases, while in Lond. 1332, 1333 he was charged with a commission in the affairs of the 
fugitives and in the present document grants a firman of protection. The scope of his 
financial functions is not easy to determine. Leaving out of consideration the Aphrodito 
accounts in P. Lond. Iv, where his notaries convey taxes from the pagarchy to the Treasury 
at Fustat and he himself makes advance payments for expenses at Babylon, we have the 
following clear instances of his activity :—In P. klein. Form. 1186 he notifies an individual 
cultivator of the amount of land which he is under obligation to sow. In P. klein. Form. 
1314 he notifies an individual tax-payer of the amount of his tax-quota. In P.E.R.F. 587 
he makes known to the inhabitants of a hamlet a decree of the Governor ordering them to 
deliver corn to an Arab military detachment. In P.E.R.F. 588 he announces the amount of 
arrears in the tax-payments. If we leave out of account the last two documents, which are 
probably exceptional, the other two suggest that the Duke had the duty of notifying tax- 


1 For the history of the Byzantine eparchies see M. Grizer, Studien zur byz. Ver. Agyptens, 2-36. A 
handy table on p. 36. 


* The Aijeroy was in an exceptional position, so that there is no need to take the commissioner for that 
district as Duke. 
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and cultivation-quotas to individuals, as the Governor tu the hamlets and y illages (see below, 
intr. to No. 2). The centralization implied would be so excessive and, ‘ggymuenele: sy lin- 
practicable that the inference must be doubted. Possibly there were in the cases noted 
exceptional circumstances which called for the action of the Duke rather than of the local 
officials; or again, ‘Atiyyah, who is the Duke concerned, may here have been acting as 
pagarch of the Fayyum, though he dves not sv describe himself: but in view of the eatra- 
ordinary centralization involyed in the sending of the village demand-notes from Fustat, it 
is perhaps not wholly impossible that the individual demand-notes should be issued, not 
perhaps actually from the office of the Duke but at Icast im his name. 

Something must be said as to the name of ‘Atiyyah’s predecessor Odoe:@, Mr. Crum 
suggests Belg, Waid, as the Arabic equivalent. My own objection to this, that o can hardly 
be used for Ar. /}, is inapplicable, since, as Mr. Crum informs ine, at Thebes the sounds o 
and @ sometimes interchanged in Coptic and so, presmmably, in the local Arabic; but 
Mr. Fulton further objects to @ as representing Ar. d. Whether instances can be produced 
T do not know; certainly in P. Lond. 1362, 6; 1378, 7, ArSaxa= Handalah,d is represented by 6. 
Further, Wa‘id, for which Mr. Crum refers to BRocKELMANY’s slrab. Literaturgesch. 11, 586, 


seems to be a title or nickname, not a personal name. Mr. Fulton himself favours ayes = 
Ghuwaith, for which name see Aitdb el-Aghdni, Xrx, 163, Tabari, Annales, Ser, 2, p. 179, 
but to this Mr. Crum objects that he cannot believe that ov could stand for Ar. gh, The 
question must be left to Arabists. 

It is to be noticed that, in contradistinction to Odoe@, the name ‘Atiyyah was written 
ina Greek form, Arias. Uhis was probably due to its having been naturalized in Egypt at 
an earlier period; ct, P. Strassb. 45 (312 a.v.), 44, "Aria Acookopov, ete. One may compare 
P. Lond. 1447, 37, ete, where Uinm Yusuf appears as Oupou Iwand, the current Greek 
form being adopted for the second clement. Poedov, however, seems to be an attempt at 
declining Ju‘aid, a name which can hardly have been naturalized. 

The subject of the letter is not less interesting than the adiunistrative problems which 
it suggests. I have described it as a firman of protection. It is indeed not unlike in purpose 
to the protections which mediaeval rulers were accustomed to issue to monasteries in 
Western Europe, though it has reference to a particular occasion. This occasion was an 
avtapoia, a revolt, during which the monastery of Kaukoi (in common, we may suppose, 
with at least some of the other monasteries) had omitted the payment of its poll-tax quota, 
It is regrettable that the allusion to the revolt is so casual, as it would be interesting to 
discover some details concerning it. When did it occur’ what was the cause ? was it con- 
fined to the Thebaid or did it atfect Egypt asa whole? El-Makvrizi definitely states? that 
the first Coptic revolt took place in the year 107 (= A.D. 725-6), but that date is certainly 
too late for the present letter, which therefore reveals the fact of an earlier revolt than that 
recorded by el-Makrizi. In view of his very definite statement we may probably conclude 
that this earlier disturbance was of a minor character, confined to a few districts and 
suppressed with little ditticulty and therefore disregarded by Arab historians. The mention 
of the failure to pay poll-tax suggests as at least a possibility that it may have been due to 
the extension of that impost to the monasteries, which at an earlier period had been exempt 


In the Aphrodito papyri a and (less frequently, « beth occur as equivalent to «7, but not, so far as I 
Cah see, o. 
2 Transl. Lis BovrIant, Men. de fa Miss alee, FE mn du ¢ Culre, 1895, 227. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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from poll-tax, and that it may have consisted rather of a refusal (accompanied doubtless by 
local disturbances) to pay the tax than of a definite rising. 

Here, however, we meet a difficulty as regards date. The History of the Patriurchs 
states quite definitely and circumstantially (Patr. Or., v, p. 51) that the poll-tax of 1 dinar 
a head imposed by el-Asbagh, son of the Governor ‘Abd el-Aziz, who was “ wali and receiver 
of the revenue,” on the monks “was the first poll-tax paid by the monks.” No exact date 
is assigned, but this occurred when “a short time had passed” after the election of the 
Patriarch Alexander in year 420 of the Era of Diocletian (=704-5 a.p.). The period of 
‘Atiyyah’s official activity has however, as we have seen, been placed in the period 694— 
700, and he was, on this dating, Duke before 698-9. In 699 Fl. Titus was Duke, and at the 
time of el-Asbagh’s imposition of poll-tax “ Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,” occurs in the 
History of the Putriarchs (Patr. Or., v, 52), while in 709 and possibly in 706-7 Shuraih b. 
el-Wasil occupied the position. It is not very probable that ‘Atiyyah, after vacating the 
governorship in 699, was re-appointed after 709 and was Duke in the eleventh indiction 
which began in 712. The explanation may be (1) that the Vienna dating of ‘Atiyyah’s 
governorship is wrong, (2) that the author of this section of the History of the Putriarchs 
has made a gross blunder about a contemporary event of great significance to him and his 
public, (3) that the poll-tax, though payable by the monasteries, was that of the secular 
population, not of the monks themselves. The second explanation may, I think, be ruled 
out. The third is by no means impossible. We may be certain that a large monastery 
would attract round it a number of laymen engaged in its service, and we know that at 
Aphrodito for example among the fourteen principal subdivisions of the pagarchy were five 
monasteries (see the list, P. Lond. iv, p. xiv), See too P. van CAUWENBERGH, Ftude sur les 
moines d’ Eyypte, 125: “la communauté [de Neklone] ressemble A une petite république, 
composée de cent vingt moines et de deux cents laiques.” Moreover, the monasteries had 
lands, which they leased to tenants (see eg. P. Cairo Masp. 11, 67170), and it is probable 
that these tenants would pay their taxes through the monastery. Ina time of disturbances 
it would be difficult to collect taxes of any kind, and thus the quotas assessed upon the 
monasteries for their lay dependents and tenants would remain unpaid. 

Nevertheless, it is certainly preferable to take the papyrus as referring tu taxes payable 
by the monks themselves. The poll-tax is referred to as ra dvaypadha atray (sc. Ta povac- 
THpia), and there is no indication of any distinction within the community between monks 
and laity in the matter of liability. On the other hand, as we have seen, the traditional 
date for ‘Atiyyah really rests solely on P.E.R.F. 587, where owing to mutilation only the 
letters re remain, and these would equally well suit the Fl. Titus whom a papyrus dated by 
Wessely in 699 names as Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid. It may be that the whole 
Atias series of papyri should be brought down to the next indiction period, which would 
mean, for the present letter, the date 712, thus removing all difficulty as to poll-tax. In 
favour of the later date is also to be alleged the fact that several of the Coptic papyri of this 
find seem, from the scribes who occur, to fall well within the eighth century’, Against it is 


* Thad originally written “the Coptic papyri” without the “ several,” but Mr. Crum informs me that 
this can no longer be maintained. Some of the Coptic deeds were drawn up by John Lazarus, the scribe 
of Aopt. Rechtsurk. 35, which was dated in the volume (see p. 464) 750(!). But the fragment of the 
protocol contains the letters Juepou[, which are clearly part of ’ABSdeAaCit vi(ds) Mepovav. Hence the John 
Lazarus documents must be put back to a period during or not long after the governorship of ‘Abd el-Aziz, 
and are probably the earliest of the series. 
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the date of the protocol, which makes it necessary to suppose that the papyrus was kept 
for a long time unused. 

The date must then be left undecided, but with a preference for 712 over 6971. In any 
case the document is of value as revealing a revolt hitherto unrecorded by historians. In 
editing it I have ignored the lectional signs (see introduction to No, 2) which appear to 
occur in places on the photograph, with the exception of two (in Il. 18 and 20) which I had 
noted in my rough copy made from the original while in the British Museuin; tor in such 
matters a photograph is never a safe guide. 

"Ep dvopate told Aeo)v dtravd | pa( mov) 
érenpovos. [, ] 

Leseyh shomglt AU sony 

Ov« éorw O(ed)s ef p70 O(€d)s povos. 
Maapet dtroaroxos Oeod. 

AM! gw) torr oreg all SI al y 

"A Bderakil vids 


Mapovay aipBovros. “Mvdieti@vos) n. 


or 
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OvoeO Tod Tore Stoikrcavtos Ti dvw Yopav TepleXov TOU petal LMaS 
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apdBos petvar Th TavToTyTEL els TOY TOTOY Lua Kat Noyov Exe” TOD iT) 
cvyxephoal pe mapedOetv S0 twav Turd, bay pévtor HudatrovT@Y 
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20 OEP YYVWpOVI}TATE WS EipNTaL EV KaLP~ TIS avrapoias' Kai Tpos TO 
SHrov elvar TO wapovTs ovyiAdrlw expNTaynr, emitederkos AUTO Kat 
thy éuny BodrArar. “Eypady pen(vi) Badge) « ivS(exti@v)o(s) EvSexarys.+ 


, LS. 


é 5 , i 
13. dpas. 18, reva 7 vpor. 20. avrupows’ cai. 1. rd. 


Protocol. “In the name of God the Merciful. the Compassionate. There is no God but 
God, He alone. Mahomet is the Apostle of God. ‘Abd el--Aziz b. Marwan, Governor. Sth 
indiction.” 


1 Since this introduction was written another argument in favour of the later date has occurred to ne. 
The History of the Patriarchs states (Putr. Ur, ¥, 52) that el-Aybagh * forced many persons to become 
Muslims, among them being Peter, governor of Upper Egypt,...and the son of Theophanes, vovernor of 
Maryit.” FI. Titus, Duke of Arcadia and the Thebaid m 699, was clearly a Christian from his name. The 
other dukes known to us, all later than 705, were Arabs. Does el-Aybagh’s activity mark the beginning 
of a new policy, by which the dukes were required to be Mushius/ If so, the case for bringing down 
‘Atiyyah to 709-712 is greatly strengthened. : 


35—2 
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Letter. “In God’s name. Flavius ‘Atiyyah b. Ju‘aid to you the inhabitants of Kaukoi 
in the mountain of Memnonia. Whereas, on my examining the register of sums demanded 
of you in respect of poll-tax and desiring to call upon you for payment of the said poll-tas, 
as also the other monasteries which pay their quotas of poll-tax, because you had defaulted 
during the period of the insurrection, you exhibited to me a firman of G huwaith (2), formerly 
administrator of the Upper Country, providing that you should remain in your domicile, on 
condition however that you paid your quotas of poll-tax: Now, in confirmation of the said 
firman, I have issued the present firman, by which I permit you without molestation to 
remain as heretofore in your domicile and to take note that I will not sutter anyone te 
transgress against you, on condition however that you continue to live peaceably and pay 
your poll-tax in which you defaulted as aforesaid during the period of the insurrection ; and 
that this may be apparent I have issued the present firman, attaching to it also my seal, 
Written 20 Phaophi, eleventh indiction.” 

2. Though a lacuna is marked nothing followed éXejwovos. The more usual arrange- 
ment was to end the first line with 60d, thus aking the second correspond in length with 
the first. 

7f ‘Abd el-‘Aziz b, Marwan was Governor from 685 till 705. 

8, The date, which is not uncommonly but by no means invariably inserted in Graceo- 
Arabic protocols at this point, is enclosed, as usual, in a sort of cartouche, which occurs 
among the “perpendicular writing” at the end of Il. 7-8. The reading of the numeral ts 
very far from certain. If correct. it gives us the year 694-5 as the date of the protocol. 

The perpendicular writing in front of Il. 1-2 begins, as almost invariably, with the large 
®, which is the relic of the PA(aovzos) of Byzantine protucols: that at the end is impertect. 
Before ll. 4-5 we have the apparent 7 in a cartouche which is common in this position (see 
the statistics given in Archiv, Vv, 150) and is a survival of the Byzantine 8(ed), while at the 
end is the apparent & a survival of the curved mark of abbreviation after couet (KopwTos) 
or evdo£ (évéo€oratov). The perpendicular writing at the end of I]. 7-8 ends with the 
apparent ¢, also usual in that position, which Iam unable to explain. For the protocols of 
the Arab period see now Grohinann’s monumental Corpus Pupuromun Ruineri, Series 
arabica, tom. 1, and for those of Byzantine times P. Oxy. xvi, 1928, introd. 

9. es as = éy is common in late Greek. 

10. 60 tuay: “from” you, an example of the curious uses of the preposition in the 
Greek of this period. For a similar use see |, 2 of the following text, and for others P. Lond. 
Iv, xl. C7, too, note on 1. 18 below. 

ll. é:aypadgov: for this word as “ poll-tax ” see P. Lond. rv, pp. 168-170. 

14, tod petrar: such usages of the definite article with the infinitive in place of a sub- 
ordinate clause are very characteristic of later Greek; see ey. the instances in GHEDINI, 
Lettere Cristiane, p. 322. There are many in the letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah in 
P. Lond. Iv; eg. 13856, 4-6, 9 o(d)otacs KTr. THY Sypociwr Tis ywpas per[a] THY TOD 
Geod [brovpyetalp éori Tod eivae TOv emiKketwevov THs Tayapyias KTX., “the collection, ete. 
of the taxes of the province is after the service of God the chief reason why the governor of 
the province should be,” ete. Cf, too, lL. 17 below. 

18. 80’ duay: “against you”; another curious use of the preposition. 

21f Cy WILCKEN, Chrest. 24, 8-9, xai mpos 70 dipXov eivar TO TapovTe aiytAdiw éypy- 
odpuel[a tots Te ’A\paBixots] (at) “ENAnvixois ypappaciy, émit[c]Oévtes év aUT@ Kal THY 
aur Oin yuov Sovrrav]. The present document was purely Greek, but it is possible that 
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an Arabic counterpart on a separate roll was issued simultaneously, as with the Governor's 
letters to the pagarch. This seems unnecessary, since, whereas Chrest. 24 was a gencral 
proclamation to all the officials, and was probably sent to every pagarchy in Egypt, the 
present document was intended mainly for exhibition to the local authorities and that too 
in the Thebaid, a district where Arab influences are likely to have been less prominent than 
in Lower Egypt; but it is rendered not unlikely by the word gxAnnuKon on the versy: the 
purpose of the docket may have been to distinguish this from the Arabic copy. The device 
on the seal cannot be distinguished on the photograph, and untortunately I omitted to take 
a note of it while the papyrus was in the British Museum. 


2, A LETTER FROM KURRAH zs. SHERIK 
(P. Lond. 1393 + Inv. No. 2586. 7 Jan. aD. 710.) 


In Vol. iv of Greek Papyri in the British Museum was published, among the imperfect 
and undatable letters of the Arab Governor Kurrah b. Sherik (4b. 709-714), a long letter 
(1893) which had lost not only the beginning but the whole of the myht side. From what 
remained it was clear that the subject was “a requisition for sailors and skilled workmen 
and for provisions both for them and for the payor” [see below], but the details were fur 
the most part obscure owing to the mutilation of the papyrus. By one of the curious 
chances which are not uncommon in papyrology a large portion of the missing right side 
was discovered in a consignment of papyri sent to the British Museum tor the annual joint 
purchase in 1924, This restored completely all the lower part of the letter, but the upper 
part was still imperfect. However the very next year’s consignment contained most of what 
still remained. I have managed to place all the larger fragments: only a few small scraps 
remain unidentified. The result is that with three exceptions every line represented in 
Lond. 1393 has now been wholly or almost completed, and it is possible to obtain a prac- 
tically continuous text for this portion of the letter. The beginning is stil entirely lost, 
though as the upper edge is quite sharp it is possible that it is in existence somewhere and 
may yet come to light. 

It seems worth while to republish the letter in its completer form, because though it 
does not add anything very novel to the knowledge of Arab administrative methods afforded 
by the other texts in P, Lond. ry, it is an interesting example of the epistolary style 
cultivated in the chancery of the Arab Governor and furnishes a good deal of information 
in detail as to the machinery for the collection of men and supplies for the annual cursus. 
It may be explained, for the benefit of readers not familiar with the volume referred to, 
that the cursus was the raiding expedition despatched yearly under the Umayyad Khalitate 
against the Byzantine Empire and its dependencies. The sailors employed in these expedi- 
tions seem to have been, at this period, mainly if not entirely Christian natives; the Arabs, 
not by origin a seafaring race, served only as combatants. The tern employed to describe 
them, in this and other letters, is w@you, a curious substitute for the classical pryiuon They 
were divided into two classes, the Muhdjiriin (weayapitat) or Arab settlers of full blood (in 
Egypt chiefly the Ansar and the Kuraish) and the muwdli (wavdets) or persuns of non- 
Arab race converted to Islam. 

Besides the sailors, who were raised by forced levy fromm the native inhabitants, certainly 
in Egypt and probably in the other provinces also, the equipment of the navy demanded 
large bodies of artizans, employed in the dockyards of Babylon, Clysima and other centres. 
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These too were raised by levy, and in the present letter we hear of “artizans” as well as 
sailors, though the schedule at the foot shows that the expression is inexact, since actually 
only one artizan (a caulker, cakagarns) is there demanded. 

It is clear from Kurrah’s letters that there was, not unnaturally, great reluctance m the 
rural population to accept personal service and a marked preference for the money cum- 
position (avapyupicpos, adaeratio) by which, in case of need, a village was allowed to 
provide, instead of the sailor or artizan demanded, the amount of his wages for the hire of 
a man elsewhere. For though the service was compulsory it was not unpaid: the persons 
conscribed received wages according to a regular scale. The evidence of P. Lond. tv estab- 
lishes the fact that where the man himself, not the adueratio, was provided, the local 
authorities were responsible for his wages; thus we find charges levied on particular 
hamlets for (¢.g.) “a third of a sailor to serve in person” (7.e personal service, not adderativ), 
the meaning being that three of the smaller places were called on to provide a man between 
them, each paying a third of his wages, and the man himself being chosen presumably by 
arrangement among the headmen of the hamlets concerned. In the present letter Kurrah 
demands personal service (1. 28, ef ui) adTo TO cwpuatior), threatening retribution in case of 
failure to comply. 

For reasons less easy to understand, local authorities seem to have preferred adueratio 
even in the case of supplies (Savavy), and in the present letter Kurrah insists that the 
supplies ordered must all be paid in kind save in the case of the boiled wine (éyypa), for 
which adaeratio is demanded. This explains why, in the schedule appended to the letter, 
though the rate at which the other supplies were tu be bought is in each case specitied, the 
total cost is not stated, whereas in the case of the &pnwa both rate and actual amount are 
given. In the other cases the only concern was the rate of payment to the purveyors. 

It should be added, as an illustration of the extraordinary centralization of Arab 
government, that though the letters of the Governor to the pagarch, like the present one 
(which, though it has lost the beginning, is certainly from Kurrah to Basilius, the pagarch 
of Aphrodito), specify merely the total requisition from the pagarchy, the distribution of 
the quotas among the single villages, hamlets and monasteries was not left to the local 
authorities but carried out at headquarters; and each letter (sent in duplicate, one in 
Arabic, one in Greek) was accompanied by demand notes (évrayia) in Arabic and Greek 
addressed by the Governor to the single places and specifying their quotas. The calculation 
was made on the basis of census and tax registers sent by the pagarchs to headquarters, 
and since each pagarch had his permanent representative at F ustat this person may have 
been called on to collaborate in the work; but even so such centralization is surprising, 
The reason may probably have been a well-founded distrust of the integrity of the local 
officials. This distrust comes out very clearly in the present letter, as in others of the 
series. While on the one side Kurrah threatens Basilius with exemplary punishment if he 
neglects any of his instructions regarding men and supplies, he warns him, on the other, in 
a mutilated passage, not to allow anyone to be unfairly treated. Such warnings are not 
infrequent in Kurrah’s letters, but it must be confessed that he is much more constant in 
his insistence on full payment of all dues; and if the Arab Government at this period 


seems to have been in intention just it was also, and much more certainly 
a 
placable. 


In expression, as in content, the letter w 


hard and im- 


ell represents the series to which it belongs, 
The wordy, rambling style, with constant repetition of the same ideas, and with clause 
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tacked on to clause, participle piled on participle, and a want of any real unity of construc- 
tion—this, as well as the curious grammatical usages, is thoroughly typical of the series. 
Various details of reading and interpretation are discussed in the commentary, and 
T have recorded in the critical notes all instances of the lectional signs which are so striking 
a feature of this document, as of the other Kurrah letters, These, consisting for the most 
part of dots or apostrophes, seem at times to have been inserted more or less at random, 
but normally their purpose was (1) to mark a pause in the sense, (2) to separate two con- 
sonants coming together, (3) to separate two vowels of which the first ended and the second 
began a word, (4) to separate words likely to be run together in reading. But there are 


cases which cannot be classed under any of these heads. 
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TRANSLATION. 
wave aes {collect} from them all that we directed in onr demand notes, while they on their 
side furnish the amount of their assessment in public and extraordinary taxes: and you are 
to take trom them sureties, whe shall be men of means, under obhiegation to answer for them 
if it appear that any of them has evaded his obligations, sending to usa register in which 
are contained the names and patronyinics, arranged by hamlets, of the said sailors and 
artizans, You are to make known to us in the said register those who have (actually) gone 
out on behalf of their own hamlets. those hired on behalf of others, and the amounts paid 
for such persons for wages. not allowing to anyone the full amount (4) but sending off....... 
The supplies ordered from your administrative district vou are to send off in full, appointing 
in charge of them cfticient men, who are trustworthy and inen of means. calling on them to...... 
on behalf of other trustworthy men(/) and not to be ineddlers or shirkers; and you are to 
enjoin them that the said supplies be delivered in full by the hamlets with the fear of God, 
justly and equitably, [and that no} man be unfairly treated in such assessment throughout (?) 
your administrative district, administering (7) the whole business by yourself and not 
trusting any [Ze not delegating it}, And when they mect their ubligations in full as regards 
the said supplies from the hamlets you are ty eause receipts to be issued for them, drawing 
up a schedule of the supples entrusted to cach confidential agent and sending it to us. Let 
us not find that vou have sent a money composition fur any...... whatever, but only the 
person himself: (otherwise) we shall in requital visit you with a retribution which will be 
to your detriment, since you have ne excuse whatever with regard to the personal service. 
Apply yourself energetically to the business of the supplies, constraining the people of the 
hamlets to pay the amount of their assessment in kind, except for the boiled wine, since 
that we have direeted te be compounded by a money payment in accordance with the 
valuation contained in our demand notes. You are therefore not to send boiled wine at all 
but the money payment, as also (the price of) any of the salt and vinegar which they are 
unable to deliver in kind, not allowing anything to be collected in excess of the official 
valuation. The money eollected by way of composition for supplies you are te send by your 
trustworthy agent with instructions to pay it over in full; and you are not to pay anything 
by way of money composition to the confidential agents who receive the aforesaid supplies 
but are to take from them the utmost possible security by their written contract and are 
to exhort them to hand over at their own risk the supplies handed to them, tv which end 
they are to present to you hamlet by hamlet efficient sureties, who are men of means. 
Do not be negligent in despatching with all speed the whole amount assessed on your 
administrative district tor the said raid. both in sailors and artizans and in supplies; for we 
have instrueted the present messenger nut to depart from you if you are in arrears with 
even anything at all. Thereture let there be no negligence and no deficiency ; for you will 
know that if anything be in arrear we shall by God’s command exact it from you in double 
measure for your neglect and contumacy. Knowing therefore that the matter of the said 
raid is one of urgency perform it without delay, not atturding us any cause of complaint 
whatever against you, Written 12th Tybi, Sth indiction. Schedule, viz. : 
Sailors 69 persons at 5}? sulidi each for wages with 4s. for maintenance ; 1 artizan, viz. a 
caulker, 11s. with $s. for maintenance : 
Supplies for the same sailors and artizan. 70 persons, for 7 months, viz.: in wheat, 
2 months, 140 artabas at 1s. per 10: in bread, 5 months, 350 artabas at Is. per 8; 
pulse, 813 artabas at 1s. per 10; vil, 49 measures at As. per measure; vinegar, 
49 measures at ls. per 10; salt, 1225 collutha at 1s. per 20; 
Supplies for the fighting men: wheat, 300 artabas at Is. per 10; pulse, 100 artabas at 
1s. per 10; and for boiled wine, 246 measures, at 4s. per measure, Olds. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 36 
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2. ef ri éore &¢ abdtéy: a good example of the curious prepositional usages noted above 
(No. 1, 10, note). Probably this use of 62 av7év to =" due from them” sprang from such a 
phrase as 8: adtéy ddeidoueva: the participle was left to be understood. 

Snpcotd te Kai éxotpadpduva: the two terms cover the whole of the taxes due; see 
P. Lond. 1v, xxv f. Besides its general use as * public taxes,” dypooia also meant the 
land-tax specifically; see P. Lond. rv, p. 170. éxotpacpéwa, though used as an adjective, 
seems to be equivalent to extra urdinem rather than ertraurdinuria, 

7. cataywplovs: the reading is doubtful, for the supposed 5. being continuous with the 
7 of Tov, may be only the looped beginning of that letter and an adjective cataye@pioy does 
not certainly occur elsewhere In the Aphrodito papyri. «cata yeptor is not infrequent in 
the Kurrah letters and in iny edition was so printed, but may be intended as a single word, 
In P. Lond. 1338, 21 and 1389, 5 we have cataypador cata yopior: m 1345, LL ty Te 
ovopaciav Kai TaTpovotmiay Kai x[aj7[a] Xlolplioly rir Scaoredfuvtor]: a siailar phrase 
in 1356, 23; and in 1370, 10 ypawor jjyiy to Kata yoplor adtay, a phrase tormed on the 
analogy of cat’ dvépa. It is possible that in all these cases the words would be better 
written as one, katayepror, as an adjective qualifying catdéypadov understood, thongh it is 
also possible that in the present case carayoprov toy was iniswritten for Kata yepior, 
perhaps even for (kai) kata ywptoy. But line 43 here (see note) gives some support to the 
other hypothesis. 

8. e€eA@oras: for the disappearance of nasals in pronunciation and thence in ortho- 
graphy see MayseEr, Gramm. der griech, Papyri. 1, YO—194: for p before tin particular, 
191. But it is also possible (if less likely) that this isa morphological mregularity, like 
yxorwy, ete. (MAYSER, 372). Ct, ey., duyora, P. Lond. 1384, 38: efcedOo7a, Lond, 1384, 36. 

10. dwép: or ozo, referring in that case to the xXepla, but this seoms a little strained. 

Tov): for the disappearance of the v sce Mayser, op. crt, 193. 

11. The meaning is obscure. There are the following instances of the word Kepuratov 
a the Kurrah letterst P. Lond, 1339, 16, wepi Kepadacov Tuvds,* on any subject“: 1349, 32, 
70 TpOTOV ROL AV@TE POV Kepudator ohwy Tov épyor Tob vroupyor, © the first and supreme 
object of all the labours of an ofticial”; 1372.13, ets ro Kat altar ceharavoy, tor which in 
the note I suggested doubtfully ~ the churge against them,” but given the prepositional 
peculiarities of these texts “ the subject of them” is perhaps quite posstble. The word also 
vecurs In the fragmentary Coptic text P. Lond, 1578, 4, where Crum notes 
sense such as suggested by Bell in 1372." “Subject ” seems hard! 
context, and “ capital,’ a sense familiar in loans, Is equal 
sense quoted in PREISIGKE’s Worterbuch, 
Hauptsunime, Geldsumme, Betrag, Geld,” 


“perhaps ina 
¥ possible in the present 
¥ Inappropriate, but the second 
“fusainientassendes rechnerisches Ergebnis, 
3 Seems possible the sense being thas the sub- 
stitutes hired (tous picOw@bevtas vrép ETEPOV) Were Not to reevive the an lue he 
but that this was to be sent (dvocréXer) to Kuwirah, Sn eae 

12. tas tayicas: above these words are trace 
anything of. They begin and end abruptly, thou 
look like a scrap stuck on to the main fragine 
second letter may be e. 


s of writing which I have failed to make 
gh the surface of the papyrus is intact, and 
nt, but this is apparently not the case, The 


13. tuTe@rver: ‘ 


‘TuT@rew, furmure, enfingere. Glossa 
vives THY dd€ar,” Ducange, Here evidently - 


where in the Aphrodito papyri. 


% 4 
© Graecobarb. tumdvver «al exo- 
appointing.” The word does not occur else- 


15. Another obscure passage, tur which [ am unable 


tou sugvest any res : 
D A 1 € restor. . 
mioteév one would expect wiarés, but the re 88 y restoration. For 


ading is certain, 
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16. ce. they are net te err by cither excess or defeet of zeal. The construetion of tbe 
clause beginning «ai émizpewor is contised The sense is “order them to see to it that the 
supplies are paid in fall” but this is hardly expressed. 

20. K.P. W. Schinidt has with mueh probability sugeested (Woeh, k/. Phil, xxx, 
L916, 511) Snueolrpaxty@jrac (see PREISIGKE. Worterbuch, sr. It is untortunate that this 
should be the one passage sul) nussing frou the augmented papyrus. 

21. érioyvartopéeralr]: the reading, though so many letters are marked as doubtful, 
is very probable, The word scetms to ae with mdptor. 

20. miatin@: sew PL Lond. L541, 12. note. 

28. an ponpenanne® the verb has the following senses in the Aphrodito papyri of 
P. Lond. vs (1) v send back.” P344.15, 21: 1382.5, 8, 28: (2) “return” (intransitive), 
1433, 323 401. 1454, 26. 1455 145. (5) svemut 70). 1412, 535; (4) ~ pay back” (%), 
1552.12; 1455, 114 200. (5) doubttnl, 1348. to: 1449.55, The meaning “repay” in the 
sense of ecine derived from (4). scems likely here. 

35. e€ ce 8 da: tor this insertion of @ en the iustances referred to in the index to 
P. Lond. rv, p. 533 

37 rotp)s ef mete on | 10, 

450° The punctuation and division are ineertain. Yeopeor is certain and «[a]r[a] pro- 
bable, but it is possible to place the comma atter yoptor and to read Kata yaplor, Le. kata 
Xeptor, the sense being that the supplies from cach place were given to a different mes- 
Senger: “the supplies handed to them, hamlet by hamlet” This however is net the most 
appropriate passage to mention such a detail, as it deals not with the delivery of supplies 
but with their convevance to Fustat. so that it seeins preferable to place the comma after 
abrois, with the sense adopted inomy translation (atzé@r is of course to be understood), 
Even sy xark Yop: ‘OM may be the reading, but KATAYWpPLOUS inl. 7 (see note) suggests 
that KaTAXwpteor here may be an adjective. 

$8. kai is equivalent to cal eft ef P. Lond. 133%, 8. Similarly in 1340, 16, eon yap 
ETLOTUPLEVOS Ms UaTepyowyis) TO OTLODI'... LEANELS TUUTA dia oTpatas SactuEar éws...KrAVo- 
Matos, ws stands for @y ear. 

53. érisrovéactor: in the oriinal edition I read eviavodaczor, but probably the v 
was made continuously with the loop of the 6. 

06. Lal beide bh 

amorpol is): this probably refers to maintenance during the journey to headuarters. 
53} solidi per nan was the rate of wages, half'a solidus being further allowed for dor pop. 
Cr. P. Lond. 1334, 3, note: 1434, 19, note. 

#7(ov) in these texts is exactly the eyiivalent of our “viz. 

57. rod c: this and similar expressions mean “at the rate of  artabas (collatha, ete.) to 
the solidus.” 

58. The corn allowance was made for two ionths in wheat (eros at this period regu- 
larly = wheat as opposed to «pj, barley), and for five months in loaves of bread. 

59, xiodXa)Ma’): ef, P. Lond. 1414, 25, note, and tor the measure Crum and BELL, 
Wadi Surg, p. 22. 

60. It is to be noted that no wages are specified for the waxyor. The sailors and work- 
men were paid by the villages responsible for them. but the weyor, who were Arabs or 
mawdli, were paid by the central government, which for this purpuse raised a special fund 
called poya, their allowances in kind being known as pov&ix«or (Ar. rizk). 

The device on the seal is a wolf facing tu the right, with a star in front of it. This was 
the usual seal in Kurrah’s letters; ¢f: P. Lond. 1346, Introd. 

36—2 
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SOME MIDDLE-EGYPTIAN PROVERBS 
By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


All peoples have their stock of maxims, in which some rule of life is compactly formu- 
lated, Like sinall coins, these units of ready-made thought are received and passed on with 
little question of their validity; for he who quotes a proverb invokes a powerful witness, 
the experience of mankind. Not only do they, by their inherent authority, serve to give 
force to a reflection or an admonition, but, aptly used, they have also an importance from 
the standpoint of style. In both these functions the proverb plays a great part among 
Orientals; their thought, more formal than our own, expresses itself correspondingly more 
easily in sententious or allusive sayings of old standing, the use of which is also to them 
one of the most indispensable graces of language. Thus, to take an example near at hand, 
no one can claim to speak or write Arabic really well who has not stored his mind with a 
repertory of aimsdl to be brought in as occasion offers. 

To this love of proverbs in the East the old Egyptians formed no exception, as this little 
article will help to show. A difficulty arises, however, in forming a collection of Egyptian 
proverbs, even when one restricts oneself, as J am doing here, to the earlier literature—the 
difficulty, namely, of recognizing them when one sees them. In such texts as the Instruc- 
tions (of Ptahhotpe and others), the Eloquent Peasant story, also the letters, one often 
meets with passages which, to judge by their form and content, may well have been current 
maxims, but which may also, for all that we can tell, have been only personal expressions 
of the writers’ thoughts. Inclusion of such passages in the collection would have been an 
uncritical proceeding ; but some examples of them will be found appended below. 

Only in the three following cases is there a reasonable probability that we have to do 
with a genuine proverb: 

A. When the passage is definitely referred to as a saying. 

B. When the context less directly leads us to believe that a proverb is being quoted. 

C, When a sentence which occurs in more than one text has a proverbial appearance. 
In this case direct borrowing is indeed possible, the more so if the works in question are 
fairly widely separated in time; but it is usually a justifiable view that the writers are 
independently drawing on a common fand. 

The following dozen passages conform to one or other of the three tests, and are classified 
according to the latter. 

Crass A. 

1. A man’s virtue is his memorial: the evilly-reputed one suffers oblivion’, Mentioned as 
“that sentence that is in the mouths of the great?” 

2. The poor man’s name ts mentioned (only) because of his master®. Introduced as “the 
proverb () that people say*” 
me: Mur pr ni si apres: Suh pir bin-bi. University College Stela of Mentuhotpe, last line ; pub. 
GrtrFituy in Proc. Soe, Bebl. Arch, XV, 195 foll. 

2 Ts pf het rier, * Duct rani here hr ubz. Peasant, B 1. 20=R. 70. 

+ PPhue ni mdt dle rnt BA): variant pF? ddw rt, “that which people say” (R). In the ha nt ult of 


) eapye Hkele lar Soyyti ont . 3. fo te sae . . . 
B1 we very likely have the Egyptian for “proverb” ; ts, “phrase,” and dd, “saying,” being more general in 


meaning. 
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3. Doing right 1s the breath of the nostrils’, That is, justice and honesty are essential 
to the life of the community. Referred to as a * saying” (dd). 

4. Phe hungry man must hunger (47. Translation, and therefore also the meaning, are 
doubtful. Introduced with the words “see, it is said.” 


Chass B. 

5. Half life is better than dying altugether+. Introduced by words (x dd) which may 
perhaps be paraphrased “as it is said,” but which may merely mean “that is to say.” 

6. Help him who helps you. Reterred to as an official’s “motto” (¢s) and thus very 
probably a proverb. 

7. Help him who is acting, to cause hin tu uct’. This seems to mean: help one who is 
working so as tu further his work. Referred to as a “commandment” (wd). It seeins to be 
alluded to in a passage: “no one at this time helps him who is acting?”; if this is so, it is 
related to Class C. It has been thought that reciprocity is the theme, its meaning being 
expanded to “work for (Ze, help) him who is working, to cause him to werk (for you in 
return),” in which case we should have to do with a more cogent variant of no. 6; but the 
wording hardly sustains this interpretation. 


CLASS C. 

8 A valiant man has renown from what he has done, uot becoming obscured in this land 
for ever’. This seems to have been popular in the Eighteenth Dynasty, for we find it three 
times in that period: once in the well-known inscription of Ahmose the Admiral", and 
twice" in state inscriptions of Tuthmosis ITI. Compare the passage, much earlier than 
these, “a man’s renown trom what he has done shall not diminish®.” In all four cases the 
context deals with deeds of war. 

9. There's no one who knows his lot when he plans the morrow®. Variant: one knows 
not the events when one (tries tu) discern the morrow, This occurs twice: in the Instruc- 
tion of Ptahhotpe® (where ditferent MSS. give the two forms) and in an unpublished 
dialogue of the Middle Kingdom from the Ramesseum. 

10. There is no chance of tarrying in Egypt. That is, we must all die some time. 
Occurs twice: in a poem in praise of death”, of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and again in a 
Nineteenth Dynasty inscription. 

11. One knows not what may be in the heart®, That is, in someone else’s heart: a man's 

* secret thoughts or purpose are inscrutable. Occurs three times: once in the Instruction of 


1 Tew pu nl fud rt u8tt, Peasant, B 1. 146. 

2 Hkr v hkr Unpublished Eleventh Dynasty Letter at Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

3 Mtn dd-tw. 3 Nir yi ni rh rv mt msp uf. Same source as no. 4. 
> Irnir(r) wk. Peasant, B 2. 10%. “Tren ir) r rditir-f. Peasant, B 1. 109-10. 

7 Nir-tu air m ts ot. Suicide, 116. 

® VocEtsane, Kommentar su den Klugen des Buuern, 102. 


7 lw rRN kn m irt-u-f, RN htm ue ts pe dt. ww Crk, Iv, 2. 
IL Urk., tv, 684, 780. Na Sriva nd stim irtucf Petrograd Pap. 1116 a, recto, 107-8. 
13 Vn un rh Shru-f, Ref dusu. WV rhente hprt, SBF dee. 


1 Ptahhotep (Dévaud’s edition), 345, 343 ; the L! reading is apparently faulty. 
WON hpe-n ik m T3-mrt; literally, tarrying 11 Egypt does not happen. 

7 Published by GarpIver, Prov, Sue. Bibl. Arch., XXXV, 165 foll. 

18 SHARPE, Egyptian Inscriptions, I, 97. 12. 19" Vv rhevte want or id, 


ue 
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Ptahhotpe', as a warning to use tact jn conversing with a great man, and twice* in the 
Eloquent Peasant story, where its exact relevance is somewhat obscure. 

12. It is whut God commands that happens*. Man proposes.... Occurs twice: in the 
Instruction of Ptahhotpe*, and in the inscription of the Ethiopian Tenutamiin’, very many 
centuries later. Here we may have a case of borrowing. 


Such is the handful of proverbs which is all I have been able to gather from the texts 
down to the Eighteenth Dynasty. The documents of later times would certainly yield many 
more; but they do not come within the limits that I have set myself 

A word inay be said on the tendency of these sayings. The largest class is formed by 
2,5. 9,10, 11, which are reflections on hfe and humanity. Of these, 2 states, perhaps a 
little ironically, the social unimportance of the poor, 5 would resign us to privation, 9 is of 
vicissitude, 10 warns us of mortality, and 11 is a reminder how Itttle we know our fellows. 
1, 3, 8 have a more definite ethical tendency; 1 (Mark Antony saw things ditterently) to- 
wards general goodness, 3 towards justice, 8 towards valour, 6 and 7 are ethical injunctions 
to more or less disinterested well-doing. + sounds curionsly cynical and fatalistic, but the 
translation is most uncertain, 12, on the vanity of human effort, is the only one having a 
religious cast. 

A few passages which may well have been proverbs, occurring in texts of the Middle 
Kingdom or earlier, are here added. I will again puint ont that since with these passages 
the criteria set furth above are lacking, we have no evidence that they are anything but 
what they purport to be, namely original thoughts of the authors of the texts in which they 
are found. But even so they have sume interest apart from their contexts as specimens of 
Egyptian wisdom. 

The repute of the just inun is more acceptable than the ov of the evildver”. 

A good churucter is « man’s heaven’. ; 

Lhe poor man’s property is his breath, That is, his property is his very life. 

Don't worry over what has not yet arrived: don't rejoice over what has not yet happened’. 
This dicttin combines our proverbs about trouble met half-way and unhatched chickens. 

Dowt prepure for the future before it has come”. The text adds “one knows not what 
evils may happen in it"”” This has a similar tendency to our “ sufficient for the day...” 


1 Ptahhotep, 134. * Peasant, B 1. 256=B 2. 8-9; B 1, 273=B 2, 29-30, 
S Wat ate py kpet; in the later text edt ntr py lpr(ti)-S what will happen). 
+ Ptahhotep, 116. % Crk. WH, 72. 


Ssp bit nt pth , dd wb drs aft, Petrograd Pap. 1116, revéo, 128-9. The Moscow MS. has the 
variant 3% for dso: “the just man’s repute is more protitable, ete.” 
i ue 4 7 pe a atyy + > Tk 43 . 
Pt por nt sitwn afr, Petrograd Pap. 1116 4, reeto, 31. There seems to be a play on words here, for 
s ad + ; Re Gey ate Ge 3 byeppy ; i 
pt, “heaven,” ineans literally “canopy”; a good character is thus at once a source uf bliss and a protection. 
> Bue pond sir tht fF Peasant, BL. 232-3. 
8 Mus anti act: mh& nutts hprt. Peasant, B 1. 271-2=B 2, 27-8. 
WM gry du3 vn dity. Peasant, B 1. 183, 
GR eae Ae Sails 3 Bis te . ; : bg teed 
Verhente igt Gap, literally, “one knows not what comes evilly) in it,’ with a play on Ut, “ 


‘ : come,” 
impossible to reproduce neatly. 
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BERNARD PYNE GRENFELL 
b. 16 Dee. 1869, d. 1S May 1926 


Dr. Bernard Grentell was associated with the Egypt Exploration Society for practically 
the whole of his hfe as an archaeologist, and contributed very inuch to the high reputation 
of the Society amony scholars. He caine up to Oxtord from Clifton as a Scholar of Queen's 
College in 1888, and, after taking Firsts in Classical Moderations and Literae Humaniores, 
won the Craven Fellowship tn the antuinn of L893, and turned his attention to the field in 
which he svon became eminent—Egypt and its papyri. 

Early in 1894 he joined Professor Petrie at Kutt, to learn the principles of excavation, 
and during that winter Petrie secured the main roll of the great Revenue Papyrus, which 
he entrusted to Grenfell for publication. When this. with the addition of some sinaller 
pieces obtained by Grentell in the following vear, appeared under the title of “The Revenue 
Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” it was at once recognised that a notable recruit had been 
enrolled in the ranks of the papyrolugists, and two smaller volames of texts from papyri 
purchased by Grenfell during his visits to Egypt assured his position. 

His first definite employment by the Egypt Exploration Fund was in the winter of 
1895-6, when the Committee sent hin out with Dr. Hogarth to investigate the Graeco- 
Roman sites in the Fayyiun. where they were joined by Dr. Hunt. A season spent mainly 
on the mounds of Kém Washi (Waranis) and Ui el-Atl (Bacchias) enabled Grenfell, 
starting from the lessons he had learnt trem Petrie and Hogarth, to formulate the general 
theory of papyrus-hunting which has been the guide of all subsequent scientific diggers. 
In the following winter Petrie was prospecting on behalf of the Pund for likely sites tor 
excavation on the western edge of the Nile Valley above the Fayytun, and Grenfell and 
Hunt joined him at what has proved to be the most fruitful source of papyri in Egypt, the 
rubbish mounds of Behnesaih (Osyrhynchis). A season spent here produced a rich harvest, 
in which the most sensational item was the *Logia.” 

As the result of these two expeditions, the Committee of the Fund felt that it was 
incumbent on them to take steps for ensuring the continuance of the work begun by 
Grenfell and Hunt, and in 1897 the Graceo-Roman Branch was formed with the object of 
obtaining and publishing Greck and Latin papyri from Egypt: the original programme was 
to send out an expedition every other year and to isstic a voluine of texts yearly. An 
encouraging amount of support was obtained, and in 1898 the first of the Graeco-Roman 
Memoirs, Oryrhynchus Papyrt 1. appeared: in the following winter Grenfell and Hunt 
returned to the Fayyiim and explored several sites in successive expeditions, in 1902 passing 
out of the Fayyaim to Hibah: but, experience having shown that no other site was likely to 
prove as productive as Behnesah, they rested work there in 1902-3 and continued it in 
successive campaigns till 1906-7. 

An enormous mass of material had now been collected, and, though memoirs had been 
published steadily, they had not dealt with more than a fraction of the papyri. Untortu- 
nately, Grenfell’s health, which had already shown signs of failure, definitely gave way. 
Not only had the expeditions to be abandoned, but the whole task of editing was thrown 
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on to Hunt. In 1914 Grenfell was able to resume work, and all the Memoirs issued since 
then contain contributions from his hand: after the war he visited Egypt again, though 
he could not undertake any excavation, and formed plans for further developments of the 
activities of the Graeco-Roman Branch, but another breakdown of health compelled him 
to withdraw to the retirement in which he spent the last years of his life. 

Of the outstanding merit of Grenfell’s work it is hardly necessary to speak here: it was 
recognised alike in this country and on the Continent. He was a Fellow of the British 
Academy, Litt.D. of Dublin, Ph.D. of Kénigsberg, and D.Jur. of Graz, and his University 
created for him a Professorship of Papyrology. The bulk of his contribution to papyrological 
studies can be quickly estimated by looking at the index to any of the numerous treatises 
in this domain which have appeared of late years: probably quite half the references will 
be to the Memoirs edited by Grenfell and Hunt. And the quality of the contribution does 
not suffer by comparison with its quantity. 

But it may be permitted to one who has been associated with Grenfell both as a student 
and as an officer of the Society to add a personal note. In the latter capacity, as Treasurer, 
I had to tide over several years of difficulty, including the war period, and no one could 
have been more helpful in every way than Grenfell. He was keenly devoted to the welfare 
of the Society, and was always ready to consider suggestions and develop schemes for 
keeping things going with a minimum of expense: he constantly tried to secure interest 
and support in fresh quarters, and never spared himself. He was just as jealous for its 
reputation in the field: I visited him in three seasons in Egypt, and noted his determination 
that neither in the conduct of the work nor in the treatment of the workers should anything 
occur to detract from the honour of the Society or of England. But it is above all as the 
generous friend in the world of scholarship that many of us will cherish his memory: his 
great stores of knowledge were always placed at the disposal of workers in the same field, 
and no desire for personal glory restrained him from sharing his discoveries with others. 
He was ready to listen to and discuss theories from any source: his appreciation of useful 
suggestions was ungrudging, his correction of erroncous ideas gentle, and the lack of his 
counsel and criticism will be widely felt. 


J. G. MILNE. 
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The past year has sufficiently shown that the sol of Egypt is net yet archaeologically exhausted. 
Mr. CARTER has produced fresh treasures from the tomb ‘or rather from the cottiny of TutCankhamin, 
Dr. ReIsxer is gradually eatractimy marvels of gold lieroglyphs from the burial chamber of the mother 
of Cheops, Mr. FirtH has opened up a new vista in the earliest Egyptian architecture, M. JEQUIER is 
revealing the profound interest of the pyramid-held of Dahslar--and so on wherever an excavator has 
been at work. 

In regard to books, by far the most notable eveut is the appearance of the first part of the Wort.rheet 
der aguptischen Sprache, the great dictionary of the Egyptian language which has been in active prepare- 
tion at Berlin, among scholus of different countries led by Professor ERMAN, for twenty-nine years, The 
war and its couseqnences have greatly hiudered the work and have modified the scheme proposed for its 
publication, but fluancial help from Atuerica has miwde it possible to produce the dictionary and to dis- 
tribute it at a very moderate price. 

In another department, the castury of a special fount of hieroglyphs drawn by Mr. and Mrs. Davres for 
Dr. Garprver’s forthcoming Gramtnar isa very important event beth from the artistic and the xcientitic 
puint of view. 

Aneieat Eqypt, sources of futormation iu the New York Public Library, compiled by Ida A. PRarr, under 
the direction of Dr. Richard GorTHEtr, is a valuable aud conuvement Uibhography of Egyptian hterature, 
limited only by such rave works as are not to be found in the library ; it consists of an elaborate subject- 
catalogue of books aid articles on Aucient, Graeco-Rotnan, and Coptie Egypt followed by a full index 
according to authors. Cook, Cutdogue of the Bayptelogical Ubrary of Co dy Wilbowr fin the Brooklyn 
Institute) is reviewed by Preper im 0.2.2, XXXVUI, 644-645, 

An Jndee hax been issted to vols tevin of Sadan Votes and Records, 

We welcome the appearance of the first livraison of the Jere de TEyypte Ancieane under the joint 
editorship of M. Bexéprre whose death occurred so unexpectedly im Egypt iu the spring) and M. CHapsty ar. 
It is well printed and finely illustrated, aud the Coutents should appeal to students of Greek papyri as well 
as to Egyptologists in the n wrower sense, 

The first number of the Chronique d Eyupte, Bulletin perrodigue de la fondution eyuptalogique Reine 
Elisabeth (Dee. 1925) contains a report hy M. Capart of the progress of the foundation, and of her work 
in Egypt by Mlle Wersrotcs. The proposal is made te concentrate on the monuments of Thebes and 
to publish the late M. LEGRArNs manusertpt notes on the Temple of Karnak. 

Mrs. QUIBELL has written another excellent little book for Nile travellers, o£ Weyfarer fe Eyupt, fall 
of good archaeology and interesting observations, ay well as of pryuant extracts from early travellers. Her 
previous work Eyyptitn Hesturd aid .trt is reviewed by Ronper in 0.2.24, XX1x, 254-255, 

Barkies Bygptian Papars and Da pyris-hantig vives an miteresting and trustworthy popular account 
of Ancient Egyptian, Greek and Ruinan papyri aud cuneiform tablets, omitting however all meution of the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephautime. 

Patmer, The Scuret of Aactert Byupt, which T know only from a Geruriu review, may interest those 
who like to find Freemasonry and other mysteries in the early monuments. 

Tn the latest Juhresbericht of the Dentsche Orient-CGesellschaft Mai 1926° we have the good news that 
& memoir on the antiquities of the prehistoric cemetery at Abuyir el-Melek is almost ready, edited by 
SCHARFF froin Motrer’s material, and that BuRCHARDT is preparing a memoir on the dwelling-houses of 
Tel El--Amarnah. 

G. W. Murray, da Enalish-Vulen Compuratic: Deetiovary, is reviewed by M&inior in Zelts, fo Biu- 
geborenin Spreche, xvt, 149-151 Law tinds that Barea is related to Nuba, particularly in vocabulary, 
Bareat ved Nobu in Henxscaur and MUiier, Poles ethvoglossivu, 0, 21-26, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11, 37 
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Evert's finely illustrated Reullexikon der Vorgeschichte is being pushed ou with great energy, forming 
a most valuable and indeed fascinating work of reference. It is full of articles on or references to Ancient 
Egypt. Since the last report vol. 1, B-D, has been completed with four new parts; vol. Iv, first half, Fr-Ge, 
completed with three new parts, second half, Gh-Gy, completed in four parts; vol. v, H, two new parts; 
vol. v1, I-K], five parts; vol. vit, KI-, one part. 


CONSERVATION. 


Pitiet, Rapport sur les traraas de Karnak (1924-1925), in Ano, Serv., XXV, 1-3, reports on infiltration 
at Karnak, and Lucas, Daumaye caused by sult at Karnak, ibid. 47-54, points out the nature and sources of 
the salts and their destructive action, recommending measures for washing cut the salt with clean river 
water, and for chemical and other treatment of the stone surfaces. PETRIE, as the result of his observa- 
tions at Naucratis, where a large basin of a depth of twelve feet below the canal, und still deeper excaya- 
tions, were kept dry by evaporation, suggests that au experimental basin with banked sides to keep out 
the inundation should be dug at Karnak to test whether such a work would be effective in preserving the 
temple frum the effects of flooding, Aneieat Eyypt, 1925, 127. 

Work of conservation in the Festal Hall of Tuthmosis ILI revealed Coptie inscriptions and paintings 
which have now heen duly treated by varnishing, Pinter, Repport sur les tracune de Karank 1924-1925), 
wn ulnn. Serr. XXV, 10. 


EXvaAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS, 


KerMa. ScHARFY reviews the principal results of REISNER’s excavations: he takes the view that 
Kerma was a trading station of the Egyptians in a foreign country during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
that Hepzefai perhaps visited the place but was not buried there, and that the great circular tombs were 
those of native princes, not of Egyptian governors, Die Ausgrubuny von Kerma in O.L.Z, XXIX, 89-98. 

= HQ seyiptt a ity 1 If i 
Paras. Second half of the description of the great Mervitic cemetery, GRIFFITH, Oxford Evcurutions 
ta Mabie in Liverpool Annals of Archuecology aad Anthropology, xu, 57-172; description of uther Meroitic 
remains including the fortified enclosure and remnants from a palace, also scanty Mervitic remains from 


Sanam ‘Napata), i. ibid., x1, 17-37. The tirst half of the description of the cemetery is reviewed by 
WIEDEMANN in O.2.Z., XX1X, 35-36. . . 

ERMENNE. Memoir on the Austrian excavations of 1911-12 in cemeteries of the C-group (Middle 
Kingdom, New Kingdom, the Meroitic and the Christian periods, Junker, Evmenne (Denkschriften of the 
Vienna Academy, LXvil, 1 Abh.). , 

Eprv. HENNE sives a brief account of his excavations, 1921-1924, Te// Edfou in Aegyptus, VI. 285-8. 
The second of his full reports describes the continued clearance west of the temple, The Arab remains 
cease after the tenth century ; in one part the Graeco-Roman age ha» been reached, yielding terra-cott» 
statuettes, ete. Tel Elton, 1923 et 1924. Foudles de U Inst. Fr. d Arch. Or., Rapports prélin., tt pt. 3) 

THERES. West Pavk. At Der el-Medinah clearing was continued in both the northern and tlie southern 
parts of the necropolis, recovering a number of stelae and showing the disposition of tombs where they had 
been previously excavated without published record. BRuYERE, Dedr ef Meédineh 1923-1924 (Pouilles de 
Tlast, Fro @Areh. Or, Rupports prelim. u, pt. 2, The work of 1925 is briefly reported upow by FotcaRt 
in Comptes Reads, 1925, 276-277. : 

: CARTER on Mace, The Tomb of a men, 1, is reviewed by GLANVILLE in Journal, xt, 342-343. 
AYTHGOE reports no new excavations during 1924-1925, but a seaso ‘learine arrears, The Fuypte, 
Lepedition 1924-5 | Ball, Meter. Mus., Abaich, 1926, Part I’; ‘bid. Lae oo he ieee 

’ =, 3 . Ah USEU INS LLC tit- 


tions at Thebes, describes the completion of plans and the examination, preservation and despatch of 
; serve spe 


antiquities left over from previous years, including a Lurge series of tine coffins of Dyn, XXT from Dér el- 

Sabri found in 1924, masses of objects from foundation deposits of Hatshepsut, plan of the tomb of 
“op soy opr 9 200% < 7 7 ce : : : 

queen Nefern with discovery of an access made specially in Dyn, XVIII when the facade was hidden by 


the porch of Hatshepsat’s temple, and completion of the clearance of the temple ramp. In the tombs there 


was again abundant evidence of cheating aud plundering by the undertakers. Zhid.. 41 51, Davies, The 

if . ney A R OB 53,3 , ; 7 : fe aes tee ; ey : 

Geuphie Work of the Bepedition, Qeaning and copying the tomb of the vizier User revealed a scene of his 
election as assistant to his father CAimethu, and interesting scenes of forerners and tribute 
: y a ; 


TEIVIN, The Movd Breavatioys “ar. Ners ; > 7: 5 
Yeiviy, Th: wee rededtines at Livro, NSeasoy 1924-95 Liverpool Annals of Arehaeuluqy dnd Aaiksoe 


0h, XT, 3-16. reports on the continued clearane ‘pair ooh 
polog. ) J re} inned clearance and repair of the great tomb of Ramose, vizier of 
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Amenophis JIT and Akhenaten, discovered by Mr. Mond in 1924, with a new tomb, 336 Miss Moss tells 
me that this should be numbered 331 : clearance behind the Ramesseum and discovery of the tomb of 
Hat-ay, No, 324. Extery, -l reVief trom the Tomb of Rumose ut Thebes, in Jouraal, xt, 125, exhibits a fine 
head of the vizier. 

The following tombs can be added tu the large survey maps of Thebes, thanks to Mr. ENGELBACH'’S 
initiative: Dér el-Medinah, tomls 335-339 discovered by the Institut Frangais in 1924-25, Yeu Deterls 
Jor dasertion in the Thebun 1-1 seale maps wm Ave. Sere, SEV, 174-177 (Breykre), Sheykh ‘Abd el- 
Kurnah and Dira: abul-Nagd. tombs 341-344 discovered by Mosp and Emery, ‘hid, 239-241 | Davies’. 

Mepamtr, Foccart reports briefly Drrotoy’s clearauce of the temple in Comptes Rendux, 1925, 276. 

East Bunk. Pitter reports on Karnak : 

In the temple of Amin the western quay appears toe have been originally a canal, the river now running 
at a considerable distance westward. The avenue of sphinxes to the first pylon was of Ramesses I, re- 
arranged atter the time of Painozein of Dyn, NXIL. The south-west columus of the hypostyle hall threatenmy 
to fall, investigation of the bases showed that they were set on blocks taken froin }uuldings of Amenophis IV 
of which it is calculated that uearly 170,000 blocks must have been used for this alone. 

In the pylon of Amenoplus IIT the chief task was the extraction of the huge roof block of the alabaster 
sanctuary of Amenophis II froin the foundations, Most of the plain blocks of sandstone were found to 
have been marked for their destination in red pamt at the Silsilah quarries. 

The enclusure wall on the south of the ternple has been cleared revealing new particulars in the plan. 

The blucks of the building of Tirhaka by the Sacred Lake, a temple of Osiris, are being studied hy 
Drioton. 

The eastern temple of Ramesses IT hay been made secure. 

The south fagade of Pylou VILL has been cleared and the part in front of the first pylon inade intel- 
ligible. At the western entrance the base of the north colossns of Ramesses IL on the east side was found 
to contain a block of the alabaster sanctuary of Amenophis IT; this had been re-used by Ramiesses IT to 
make a stela recording his marriage with the Hittite prmeess and then again re-used to support his own 
colossus! After this, the most important find was of a fragmentary statue of Harmakhis, son of Shabako, 
high priest under Tanutamin, 

In the region north of the Temple of Amin and west of the Ternple of Mont, the sebbikhin had revealed 
portions of a building of Aukhnas-Neferebre’, daughter of Psamtmetichus I, which can be identified as a 
temple of Osiris ‘Pameryes.” These remains are now taken care of. A chapel of Nitocris, her spintual 
mother, has been found west of it. PrLLEr, Rapport sur les traraae de Rarauk (1924-1925, in .Law. Sere, 
xxv, 1-24. 

Er-‘Amarnan. In 1924-5 the excavation of the North Palace was completed, a large storehouse 
for corn found, and several buildings of the sume age cleared at the extreme north end of the bay ; from 
these last came a statuette of the Old or the Middle Kingdom, Warrremore, Phe Excurutions ot ET- 
‘Amurnuh, season 1924-5, in Jerrnel, XU, 8-12. 

EL-Hipan. Memoir on the German Freiburg and Heidelberg: excavations of 1913-1914. The temple 
was in a worse state of ruin than at the time of ity disvovery twenty years earlier; with BrertHs help the 
remnants were cleared and the plan recovered. Except this, only Reman and Christian remains were let 
with, Ranke, Aoptache Friedhore bed Karare and der Amoatempel Ncheschouks £ het El Iihe, 

Fayytu. At Kom Anshimn the University of Michigan has cleared a temple of Serapis./) and found 
papyri, ete., but the main effort is to recover the top: vraphy and history of the town, Boak, The Cnieur- 
sity of Michigan's excavations ut Rardin 1924-9, in Journal, Xit, 19-21. 

Reports from Miss Caton-THompsoy on the levels, ete. of Prolemuc and prehistone sites, aud from 
Miss Garpyer on the geology, Research tn the Pugin Averent Eaypt, 1926, 1-4. Ut is at a level of about 
200 feet above Birket-el- Kurtin and 59 feet above sea-level that bone harpoons and pottery, the latter very 
ill-preserved owing to salt incrustation, are found in settlements. ete, with typical Hints, Carox-Taompsoy, 
Preliminary Report on Neolithic Pottery and Bone Implements trom the Northern Fiyum Desert, Egupt, in 
Mun, XXV, 153-156. 

Lisut. The temple of Sesostris I. probably less utterly destroyed than any other pyramid temple of 
Dyn. XII, has yielded most of the plan to close study with the help of the analogous Dyn. V temple of 
Sabu-rée, Lanstvu, The Museucs Exercations 1é Lisht, Lv rncon’s Report of the Eyaptian Bepedition 
1924-5, 33-40, 

Mespeurre Necropolis. The southern part of the necropolis has been untouched for many vears, The 
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Service dex Antiquités, having resolved to extend its activities here, has confided the investigation of the 
southern half, extending from the southernmost stone pyramid (‘rhoraboidal pyramid’) of Dahshir to the 
Pyramid of Pepi I at Sakkarah, to M. JEquier with Mr. Dungam as his assistant. 

At Dahshar the avenue to the Pyramid of Sesostris IIT has been examined. It runs obliquely seuth- 
eastward and must have been lofty where the fall of the ground was steep. Here it consists of a stone- 
faced crude brick ramp, originally with passage along the top roofed and sculptured, the ramp enclored 
between plain crude brick walls. Beyond the foot of the cliff it was pierced by a passage for the road along 
the edge of the cultivation; the bridge of the ramp has disappeared entirely, but the spring of a vaulted 
roof to the passage is still visible in the brick side-walls, A similar bridge was found by DE Moraan at 
the corresponding position in the avenue of Amenemmes ILI though its purpose is only now explained. 

The Rhomboidal Pyramid, of magnificent design and workmanship, has much of the fine limestone 
casing in place. Sume of the passages and the imposing funerary chamber have now been cleared. The 
junetion of the double enclosure wall with the approach is rounded like the angles m the buildings around 
the Step Pyramid and it is certain that the building is older than Dyn. IV. 

At Sakkdarah, the Mastabat el-Far‘tin proves to have been the burial place of Shepseskaf, the successor 
of Menkauré¢ at the end of Dyn. 1V; built of local limestone 1f was cased with tine lmiestune from Tirah 
except the lowest course’of red granite. The foundations are traceable aud the remains of the approach 
are considerable ; the south and east sides of the mastaba and a substantial length of the approach are now 
clear, Priests of Shepseskaf of the Middle Kingdom were buried in small brick tombs east of the temple. 
Everything was plundered and a statue of the king in black schist reduced to very sinall fragments at a 
very early date. JEQUIER, Rupport preliminaire sur les foullles eudéentéivrs ev 1024-1925 duns la portie méri- 
donal. dela vecropole memphite, in Ann, Sere, XXV, 55 





73. 

In another place JEQcCIER tells us that the identification or the king was due to finding a fragment of a 
has-reliet of Dyn. XII showing his frmerary cult, followed by the discovery of fragments of a statue, one of 
which had remnants of a cartouche -4uf. He suggests that Shepseskaf, like Userkaf who succeeded hun, 
was considered heretical and consequently the casing of his pyramid was removed early, probably by 
Pepi I1; but his cult was revived by a butcher's family in Dyn. XII as a private speculation, no doubt 
profitably to themselves. He makes further the interesting suggestion that the object of these vast 
pyramids, as of the vast funerary temples of a later time, was to impress the people with the influence 
which such mighty kings would have with the gods, and so cause future generations tu continue addressing 
their prayers and offerings to thera even if their proper endowments were confiscated or misappropriated ; 
in short, the pyrannds were a means to insure the happy existence after death of the kings who built them, 
and were not mere monuments of vanity. Le Mustubat-el-Puravan et le eulte funeruire de Shepseskaf in 
Comptes Lends, 1925, 251-261. , : 

In the northern half of the necropolis Mr. Firta continues his labours. The two stepped rastabas 
north east of the Step Pyramid are probably of the princesses Lutkaes and Hetephernebti, aleady known 
from remains found at Heliopolis by ScHIAPARELLI; in the rubbish are fragments of many stelae with 
their namez, the name of the king and the symbol of Anubis, pri »bably boundary stelae Elinor away after 
the Inuldings were constructed Near by, against the north wall of the pyramid, wns a serdab with 2 
statue of the king, of life size and nearly perfect. West of this was a rainp leading up to a terrace on 
which are traceable the foundations of a chapel. The pyramid itself had been dash avite fine limestone. 
Rubbish from an ancient clearing of the chambers yielded fragments of vases, many bearing inscriptions 
of earlier kings. The blue tiles whick were in two of the chambers had been held in place iy fibre (not by 
copper wire) till the plaster bed set. : ; ¥ 

South east of the pyramid was a rectangular conrt of rubble walling with a series of small roofless 
chapels built against the walls, and at the north end a chamber with four statues, probably of the king and 
queen with the two princesses. Over the chapels was an upper storey, the facade of which had fluted 
pilasters with very remarkable capitals of two leaves turned downwards. Ou the west side of this was 
another remarkable chapel. Throughout, the workmanship and sculpture is tne and shows that there 


must already have been a lony tradition of : Bis ere on 
a s nu of stone masonry, but the design is in most cases different from 


anything that appears subsequently. Firra, Evrencutions of the Department of Antiquities at the Step 
Pyramid, Sapqura (1024-1927, in daa, Serr, xxv, 149-159, 
Gizaw. A new survey of the Great Pyramid has been made 


: a After necessary excavation of certain 
peints, it corroborates the survey of Flinders Perrre m. 


; i Hy ade in 1881 under much worse conditions ; but it 
is now found that the east face shows a difference : , ; ; 
is now fi hows a difference of about 3 degrees in orientation from the rectangle 
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given by the othersides Enxcrteacu, Precis of the surcey of Eyypt, Paper No. 30, by J. 1H. Coe, on the ste 
and orientation of the Great Pyramid, iu Aun. Sere., XXV, 157-173. 

In the spring of 1925 the work of JUNKER's Austrian expedition, suspended since 1914, was resumed, 
the object being to complete the plans and other records of its previous work in the necropolis went of the 
Great Pyramid. A new house also had to be built, and all on slender resources (partly provided by 
Hildesheim); but with their custoinary diligence and efficiency, between March 1 and May 11 Professor 
JUNKER and two architects Horiy of Vienna and HutscHer of Hanover} completed thew plaus, copies of 
inscriptions, photographs and drawings, and removed and packed the sculptured chapel of a mastaba of 
Dyn. IV destined for the Pelizaus Museum in Hildeshenm. Naturally some deterioration and loss had 
taken piace through the weathering of eleven years. JunKer, Bericht inber die ugyptische Ewpedition in 
Fradjake 1925, in Anceiger of Vienna Acad. 1924, 147-154. A second expedition took place from Jan, 4 to 
Apr. 9, 1926 at the jomt expense of the Viena Academy, the Pelizaus Museum and Leipzig, STEENDORE F 
and other Germans taking part in the work. The excavation was cotpleted to a distance of 400 inetres 
west of the Pyramid of Cheops ; it proved that a broad area was left vacant behind the pyranud during 
Dyn. TV (when many mastubas were built beyond) but was afterwards occupied by mastabas. The tinds 
included statues and uninscribed sarcophagi, aud the tombs and their inscriptions will enable the historian 
to follow the fortuaes of some prominent fanulies. The great prize was the mastaba of Kayeinaukh of the 
end of Dyn. V with interesting scenes and inscriptions, especially mi the fully decorated sarcophagus 
chamber, Junker, Vorluurige Bericht uber die Viertwe Grabung bed den Pyrumide ron Gizeh, ibid., 1926, 
63-120. 

The Minor Cometery at Giz, by Fisurn, is reviewed by WReeszixskt, 0.1.2, XXVIL, 48-890, 

Apu RawAsH, Complete clearance of the group of inastabas nearest to the village shows it to have 
been a local cemetery independent of Zadetres pyrauid, berg both earlier and later, Much of the site wes 
occupied by very large mastabas of rubble with stone contaming-walls and pits. The surviving miscriptions 
and sculptures are unhappily very seauty, and everything had been plundered. Bissox bE LA Roa, 
albou-Roasch 1924 (Fonilles de VInst. Fro P Arch, Or. Repports Preliminutres, Ul, pt. 1). 





PuBLication uF TEXTS. 

(a) From sites in Egypt, ete. 

Tuxpes. West Buak. The fowth volume of the magnificent Lobb de Peyster Tytus Memorial series of 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is devuted to the Tomb No, 181, known formerly as Le Tomberu des 
Graveurs, iu which the colours are particularly well preserved. Mar, Davies suggests that the two seulptors 
Apuki and Nebamin were united in the tomb as having married the same faithful wife Henetuotret. 
Davies, The Tomb of two senlpturs ut Thebes. 

Mes, Davies and Dr. Garvixer have published The Tomb of Huy, Vieerog of Nuboe in the reign of 
Tuttunkhamun, No. 40, a te monograph with all the scenes and inscriptions that can be collected belong- 
ing to this celebrated but now much injured tomb. 

Breykre publishes a selection from nearly two hundred stelae found in clearing the temple of Der el- 
Medinah in 1912; they belonged tu the people of the necropohs and record the worship of a great variety 
of divinities. Quelgues steles tromcers per VE. Buratze Deir el Medinek (Ain, Sere, XXV, 76-96% 

East Bunk, Karnak. Statne of the ligh priest Harmakhis found hy PILLeET, naming cprobably as his 
mother and his sister) two princesses, Tbekenamiin and Paifankh-araty the wife of Tanutamntn, LEFEBVRE, 
Le grand pritre 7 Amon Hurmakhis et dene reines de la NY Ve dynustie (ibid,, 25-33); short version of 
the marriage of Ramesses IL with a Hittite princess, also found by Privet, id., Une version ubreyée de lu 
“ Stele du Mariuge” (ibid., 34-45). 

AByDos, Statue of a general, dating after Psammetichus Il, Warswricur, Stutve of Horus, son of 
Kharu and Mer-n-neith-it-s wid., 259-261). 

Nac’ ep-Dér. Stelae with debased inscriptions of the period between the Old and the Middle Kingdom, 
id., Thrce stelue from Nay? al Decr abid., 163-166». 

Siwan. The tomb of a prophet Pa-thout, of a lite period with scanty luscriptions from the Book of the 
Dead, the only inscribed tomb hitherto found in the Oasis, STEINDORFP, Ein vgyptisches Grab in Stew, in 
Zeltschr, fo ay. Spr, USt, 94-98. 

Bersay (Bethshan). From a good photograph in the World newspaper, Moret publishes the second 
stela of Seti I found by Fisuer. It is dated in year 1, the year of his expedition against Canaan in the 
reliefs at Karnak. The stela records the capture uf three cities, Hamat, where the rebellion centred, 
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Bethahan itself and Yenoan ; another city named Pahira tovk part in the rebellion, and Rehob seems to 
have remained faithful. Perhaps in this campaign, perLaps later, Seti I penetrated east of the Jordan into 
the Hauran and along the Orontes to Kadesh, in both of which places his monuments have been found. 
Lu compagne de Séi Lau nord du Carmel in Rev, de rEy. lne., 1, 18-380. 

Dy From museums. 

Caro. Second fiscicule of Lacat, Stiles du Nourel Empire, in the Cutalogue, cont ining the inscrip- 
tions of 122 stelae. 

The third and completing volume of LANGE and SCHAFER, G'ub- und Denksteine des Mittleren Reichs, has 
been supplied by Laxue, containing much needed indexes. 

llitpesHem, Particulars of a find of sixty-six Ramesside tablets beheved to be from Horbét, dedicated 
by soldiers and officials to a variety of deities, aud no less than fifty-five of them to statues of Ramesses Hl. 
The most notable, dedicated by a certain Mosi, is sculptured with remarkable scenes, including ove of the 
distribution of guld collars, ete. as reward» by the king. Some, ready made, had not been taken by 
dedicators. They must have come from some place where there was a military colony with a shrine for 
the king's statue. Roeper, Rumses LZ als Gott, in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr, LX1, 07-67, 

Beriix. ANTHEs reviews RoEDER’s completion with indexes of the Agyptische Lnschritten. aus den 
Stuatlichen Museen iu Berlin in O.L.Z., XX1X, 131-132. 

Transcript and interpretation of a difficult legal papyrus of Dyn, VI from Elephantine. Sebekhotp 
produces a deed purporting to be made by Woser and giving his wife, children and estate to Sebekhotp fur 
the henetit of Woser's children in due proportion ; one of the sous, Thau, denies that Woser ever made 
such a deed and apparently claims all. The decision is that if witnesses can be produced to swear to the 
genuineness of the document, the property, ete. is to remain in the house of Sebekhotp in trust; if not, it 
shall go to Thau, Sere, Evn Prozesserteil aus dem alten Reich, in Leitsehr, f. ay. Spr., UXt, 67-1). 

Parts, New reading from the origmal of a papyrus published lng ago by Maspero. Pret, Z'v0 
Eighteenth Dynasty Letters, Papyrus Loucre, 3230, in Jovrnal, xut, 10-74, 

Haave. Simall monument of the New Kingdom in the new Scheurleer Museum with a unique dedica- 
tion to the Seven Hathors, Bisstye and Brox, Eine Weihung an Qie sieben Huthoren, in Zeits:hr. f. 1g. 
Spr. LXI, 83-93. 

LoNpoN. WREsziNokI reviews Hat, Hieroglyphic Tests from Eyyptien Stelue, ete. in the British 
Museu, Part vir, in V2.2, XXVOL, 843-844. 

An excellent edition of the Teaching of Amenophis with translation, commentary and index, LANGE, 
Dus Weishettsbuch des Amenemope (Kgl. Danske Videuskubernes Selskub, Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, Xt, 

Anorucle pupyrus, BM, 10335, transcript by Dawsoy, Journul, X1, 247-248; see below p. 299. 


2). 
/ 


eh MiserTa neous, 


A fine relief ma private collection in Paris naming Nefert-ibt, possibly a daughter of Snefru, BoREUCX, 
Un bas-relief au nom Mave priuresse royale dela [Ve dynastic, in Rev, de LEg. due, 1, 5-14. 

Borkc HART rearranges the blocks from Neuserré©’s Sun-temple regarding the sed-festival, finds frag- 
ments of sed-festival scenes of Aimenophis ITT built into the Karnak temple of Chonys (which he states is 
constructed entirely of blocks from other temples), and points out that the building discovered by Frrta 
on the svath-east side of the Step Pyramid is remarkably like the representations of the sud-festival hall. 
Jublaunshilde rin Lestscher, ft ag. Spr, LXI, 3U-51. 

Tests of the great historical inscription of Amenophis IT with glossary, Kuentz, Dewar stéles 0 Ameno- 
phis LL, Stiles TP Amada et & Elephantine, 

Keuestz having noted that blocks in the quay of Elephantine published by DE Moray preserved frag- 
ments of the text of the marriage of Ramesses II with a Hittite princess, M. Lacat examined the originals, 
discovering another block from the same, and re-collated both the great stela of Abusiinbel and the new 
stela found by Prever at Karnak. The result, edited by KcENTz, is a vastly improved text, nearly cum- 
plete. Ramesses 1s now Leen to represent the Hittites as in desperate case until the kg ‘aid. his daughter 
arrived in Egypt and brought about peace and aunty, Kerniz, La Stile du dabiage” de Ramses IL, in 
alan. Nerv, XXV, 18][-238. 


dy He ratle. 


A letter, brief but complete, found in a building in the enclosure of the Step Pyramid, cornplaius of the 
waste of time in taking men from the quarries at Turah across the river to the Residence to draw their 
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clothing; it is finely interpreted by Guxx, of Sirth Dysasty letter’ from Sagyara, in Awa, Nery XXV, 
242-255, 

Republication of a papyrus of accounts of the time of Ameuophis TEL. The sha which appears in it 
was a theoretical unit of value in the Old Kingdom, but at this time was incorrectly and loosely used as 2 
weight or measure for inetals of different values, and having lost its peculiar signiticauce soon fell into 
disuse, valuation being made by the dev and dete of silver until comed lnoney was introduced. WHrint, 
Punité de ruleur Shat et le pepyrus de Boulag No, 11, in Ree. de Pkg. Ane. 1, 45-87. 


(e) Deinotic. 
A number of specially interesting ostraca and other short or fragmentary documents are published by 
SPIEGELBERG, D.imotica, 1 Sit2b. Bavarian Acad., 1923, Abb, 6. preparatory to his promised Dictionary. 


f) Merortic. 

Forty ostrava from Faras, six from Buhen .Halfa, aud one from Dakkeh, Grivvitu, Merurtie Studies, ¥ 
(Journal, x1, 218-2243, 

History. 

The first volume has appeared of J. pE Moruay’s posthnmons work, Ly prehistoire oriental, with the 
sub-title, Génerlites. 

Sir Flinders PErrre claims that early settlements of man datable to abont 15000 nc. with tlints of 
Solutrian type, ivory, and thin hard hand-1ade pottery have been found at Badari on the east hank of 
the Nile and in the Fayydin, contrasting with the Enropean culture of the sume age; at Kan fossihsed 
bones of man and hippopotamus come froin the gravels of the “ancient Nile,’ apparently pre-Chellean, 
Perris, Larly Manin Egypt ow Mav, XXV, 129-130, It is explained that beads and a pin or borer of copper 
were found in the graves of the * Badanan” predynastic Egyptians , the » Badarian” culture is closely 
related, especially in the pottery, to that of the Nubians; the skulls, accordiug to Dr. Derry, are 
essentially the same as those of predynastic Egyptians but with negroid tendencies. BRustox, Early Man 
in Egypt, ind., 168. Perrine Selutrian dating for Badaman iw criticised by Bergirr, wtreharulogdeat 
ores, ibid., xxvr, 10 and Petrrib replies, The Badurivn Credisution, ibid., 64. 

Prof. CHristray has continned his study of the Nakadah-culture ina chapter on its relation to western 
Asia and the Aeyean, Die Beriehunyen der Nugudukultur in Auypten 20 Vorderasien und sar Ayuis 
(Mitte. d. Authropol. Ges, in Wien, LY. SCHARFF, in reviewtg it, rejects his acutely argued and elaborate 
theory that the Nakddah emiltsation was foreign and followed on the Old Kingdom instead of native and 
prehistoric as is now generally held, 0.2 Z, XXIX, 255-262. See also below. p. 301, 

Farixa combats the interpretation of the Edfi myth and the ancient festival of ‘Smniting the Ani’ as 
concerning a Semitie conquest of Egypt, aud brings forward linguistic evidence to prove that the Exyptian 
language was not subject to Semitic iufluence in remote tumes. but that Egyptian andl Semitic are of 
common (and probably African: origin, Sw denne leqyeade (ntorvo alle larastondt semitiche nell Byitto 
predinustivo, in Rirista de Autropoloyia, XXVIL IS pp. . 

Moret, Le Wil et la cicdlsution eyypttenue, ts a complete history touching every branch of Egyptok wy, 
with bibliography and index. Sir Ernest Bupor has published The Divellers on the Nile, a siccessor to 
a little book of the same name written forty years ago, uow rewritten and greatly enlarged, TG. ALLEN 
reviews WEIVALL, A History of the Phuruohs, tn Amer. Journ, of Sem, Lany., SEU, 213, 

A. WEBER has written a long article on cultural and sociclogical questions, Kultarsocislog sche 
Versuche: Dus alte Auypten und Bobylonien, wn ulrches Tur Sortalirisseuseha te waned Noztal pol ttih, tv, 1-AY. 

Petrte, Avetent Egyptians, forming No. 11 in Herbert SpENcER’s Descriptive Soeroloyy, tabulates and 
classities the results of an enommous amount of reading and research, Perri continues his classified list 
of Egyptian titles, The Rulers in Avelent Euypt, 1925, 79-8850 The Cultivators and their Land, vor, 
105-110; Supplies ud Def vee, ibid., 1926, 15-23. 

Ed. Meyer has brought ip to date his discussion of the chronology of Babylonia from the new miterial 
obtained smce 1913, aud of Egy pt in view of BorcHakpr s work of 1917, whereim a mach longer chronulogy 
for the dynasties was advocated... scheine which MEYER rejects. Dis altere Chronologie Bahyloui ns Assyre ns 
und alyyptens, Naechtray stun ersten Bande dvs Geschichte des Altertunes, 

Mrs. Bruytoy has drawn and published a remarkable series of portraits representing fourteen of the 
most famous Atugs cud Qaerus of Ancient Euyyt and derived from 2 study of their ancient representations 
and of their mumunies when still eatant. with careful consideration of contemporary dress and ornament. 
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With each portrait is a historical note, hy Egyptologists such as Professor BREASTED and Professor PEET. 
Reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1926, 28, and by Dawson in Asiatic Reciew, 1926, 333, 

For JéqutEr’s views on Shepseskaf see above, p. 290. GacrHten in Ana. Serv., XXV, 178-180 seems 
finally to settle the position of Zadefré¢ in Dyn. TV immediately before Khafré¢, from a new tomb of 
Dyn. V at Gizah, Le Rot Zadefrd suevesseur immédiut de Khoufou-Kheops. 

Crassryat, Lo Princesse Voubemtekh, in Rec. de THy. Ane., 1, 132, adds two objects bearing the name 
of this princess of the Middle Kingdom to the one previously known, 

Mis. Raysom-Wrrtrams publishes The Cylinder Seal of a King Userkeré¢, probably of Dyn. XIU, in the 
Edwin Smith collection at New York, Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LSI, 81-83. 

E. M. Gvest writes on Women’s titles in the Middle Kingdom in Aucivat Eyypt, 1926, 46-50. 

The seeond edition of SrerxporFr, Die Blitezeit des Phuraouenrziches, a history of Dyn. XVIII, is 
much enlarged from the original work of twenty-five years ayo, re-written and with almost entirely new 
illustrations, many of which are coloured. Reviewed by Kees in Zettschr. d. Deutsrhen Morgenl. Ges., V, 
215-216. 

BLACKMAN, Lecor und its Temples, is reviewed by GLANVILLE in Junraal, Xt, 343-344. This work has 
received the honour of being translated into German by Roeper under the title Dus urdert-torige Thehen 
with the substitution of goud photographs for the rather characterless Wlustrations of the original. 

Cavarr, Thehes: Lu gluire @un grand passé, is reviewed by Haty in Joural, xit, 138, and hy 
T. G. ALLEN in Amer, Journ. of Sen. Lang, SLU, 139-140, 

Worr reviewing Pripik, Mut-em-wiju. Die Mutter Amenhoteys | Amenoph/s } LEZ, which tries to prove 
that she was not the princess of Mitanni wedded by Tuthmosis LV, considers the argument untenable. 
OL.Z., XXIX, 34-35, 

GerirritH, Stele tn honour of Amenophis LIT and Taya from Tell ef-Amarnah, in Journal, xu, 1-2, 
publishes a fiue stela of the time of Akhenaten, found in the great house of Puehesi. 

Miss Murray considers that Ramesses ID made his mother and his daughters successively queens, 
probably on account of hereditary rights. The troubled period of the later kings is too little known for the 
transmission of inheritance to be followed. Royal Luberitunce in the NINth Dynusty in Ancient Eyypt, 
1925, 100-104. 

In the Cumbridg: Ancient History, vols. tu and iv have been published representing Egypt from 
Dyn, NNT to NXVIF, the period of the Assyrian, Babylonian aud Persian Empires. 

SPIEGELBERG has written a valuable little book on the credibility of Herodotus’ account of Egypt. 
Di. Glanhwivdigkeit von Heroduts Bericht aber Agupten iu Lichte der agyptischen Denkmualer, 

Moszer considers that the harvest depicted in the magnificent tomb of Petosiris, taking place in the 
ukhit season, would date the tomb to 500-460 B.c., Ze, in the reizn of Darins or Nerses, and that some 
features in the scenes van be interpreted as Persian. Vote sur le tombeuu de Petosiris in Rev. Areheoloyigque, 
Ve sér., XNIU, 161-181. 

EHRENBERG, .lerdnder vad Ayypten (Beihefte =. Alten Orient), shows Egypt’s place in Alexander's 
scheme of empire aud his doings there: lis visit to Egypt was the turning point in his political outlook, 
towards the government of the world by a Greek. 

SPIEGELLERG retranslates and comments on the trilingual decree in honour of Ptolemy IV after the 
battle of Raphia, aking several improvemeuts on Sutras’ version of the demotic. the best preserved 
text. Beitraye sur Erklurung des venen dreepruchigen Priesterdelretes zu Ehren dis Ptol- muitos Philoputor 
(Sitch. Buyer. Akad, (925, 4. Abh.', witha supplementary note on the group vhf? in demotic, 

The articles Skem/ophris and Smendes in PAvLy-Wissowa, Eucyclopaedie, wre by Kies. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Tw le SIX projected vo ss have ¢ . Pe oe a . : 
Two of the projected voliuues have appeared of a very important and extensive undertaking by 


AUTHIER, a dictionary of geovraphicc Z s fo : ra Gp oe : . ‘ 
GAUTHIE ¥ of geosraphical names found in Egyptian texts, including those of places abroad. 


ae Deer a Perr ; , pre : 2 eed 
Dictionnaire des noms geographiqaes, When it is remembered that Brcascn’s Déetionneire Geogru phique 


ith its Nwpp/ nent was published fi -tive vears ; , : : : F 
with its Swpg/ ned published forts -tive years ago, and did net contain the foreizn names, the utility 


is obvious of this conrageous and well-planned compilation with its numerons references, The two volumes 
i : : ; 
which are of handy size. reach to the letter es 
G. W. Mtrgay Pris animportant paper on The Ronutn Roads and Stations iv the Eustora Descrt 
of Egypt in Jovreal, Xt, 138-150; in part they coineided with ancient Egyptian roads, but were mostly 
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new, tu quarries and to ports on the Red Sea.—an interesting illustrated study by a member of the Desert 
Survey of the Egyptian Government. correcting some identitications and adding new ones. 

AL? identifies Isukhupri, the scene of Esarhaddon's defeat of Tirhaka, with Wes/erikhepru, the city of 
Sethos UL; it is possibly identical with Raamses which may perhaps be sought at Fakiis, Lshape’, O LZ, 
XXXVI, 573-578, 

GRIFFITH writes on Pukhoras-Bukharas-Faras in Geography and History w the Mervitic and Christian 
periods of Lower Nubia, substituting Bukhards for Bagrash, the reading of the older Arabic name hitherto 
current, Journal, XI, 239-268, 

Articles on Egyptian geographical uames, Letupolts to Letopol’s aud S/le to Saearaydis mons iy PAULY- 
Wissowas, Exeyclopaedie, are by KEEs. 


Foreten RELATIONS. 

The publication of the second part of Wreszinskrs wlilus cur ultuyyptischen Kulturgeschichte Nas been 
continued by the issue of the seventh livraison of twelve large photozraphie plates with explanations. 

Sir Arthur Evays has contmbuted an important paper on The Burly Nilotie, Lébyru aud Egyptian 
relations with Minoun Crete from prelustorie tines to the Old Kingdom, to the Juarad] of the R. Anthrop. 
Lnstitute, LV, 199-228, The Buly Colonists of the Mediterranean by Rexpen Warr in Bulletin of the 
John Rylunds Library, Manelester, X, 330-361, ix a curious speculation, seeking early Arabian colonies in 
Egypt and elsewhere through place-names. KRETSCHMER reviews Koster, Ne//fuhrt and Handelseerkihr 
des ostlichen Mittelmeeres Gin 3. and 2. Jahrtansend eo Chr in OL.Z, XX1X, 331-332, aud Brraper reviews 
Weser, Div Stenitenmelt des Mittluweres in der Frukzeit des Gricchentums, ibul., 332-334. 

The tigure of a monster composed of two foreparts united is found m Egypt, throughout the Near East 
and in China, Meiter, Woardernnge a eines altortutalischen Motirs, in O12. SSVUL, 785-70, 

WIEDEMANN describes an Eeyptian glazed plaque with Eve of Horus, remarkable as haying been found 
at Bonn, Eta ugyptisches Amolett ans Bonn in Bonner Jul rbucher, 130, 193-198. 


alate. 

Dr. MasterMay’s address to the Palestine Exploration Fund, on the archaeological sites visited by the 
recent International Congress in Syria and Palestine, contains some mteresting remarks on the Egyptian 
monuments A cartouche of Sheshong has been found by Fisder on a stone slab at Megiddo; and the 
four Egyptian tablets of Ramesses IT on the Nahr el-Nelb, originally protected by folding doors, appear to 
have been dedicated to Amin, RES Ptah and Seth respectively, like the four divisions of the army, 2? AL, 
Qu. St. 1926, 117-135. 

Jirku has written a little book on the struggles of Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Israclites, 
Assyrians, ete. Der Kompf wae Syrien-Palastina im Opfentalisch: a Atertin (De r Alte Orfent, XXV. As, 

FRANKFORT has contributed au important paper te the Juwrwal, xt, 80-99, attempting to combine 
archaeological with literary evideuce to throw light on the darkness of Egypt und Syria in the First 
Fatermedinte Period. The deserts of the Sina peninsula and the poverty of Palestine shut in Egypt on the 
north-east: Egypt had no intercourse with those countries except for protecting its own frontier and for 
luining expeditions to Sinai until pressure frow behind drove the Semites upon Egypt about Dyn. VI ‘the 
campaigns of Una were te puutsh or repel these encroachments. On the other hand, the Egyptians made 
expeditions by sea to Byblos to obtain wood, and aithough they made no permanent settleraent there, ther 
built a temple to the local yoddess, giving to her the name of their own goddess Hathor. The foreign 
pressure continuing, these expeditious ceased at the beginning of the reign of Pepi EL ‘it was probably 
then that the Egyptian temple at Byblos way burned and destroyed . The pressure probably oriyinated in 
Northern Syria or in Cappadocia and brought with it the art of the button seals, and the growing weakness 
of Egypt resulted in this foreign element getting the upper hand with Dyn. VELL 

SETHE reviews all the work done on the *Smai inscriptions, considering that they are in the alphabet 
which gave birth to the Phoenician and that the Sinai alphabet was iavented by the Tyvksos in Egypt. 
The attempted decipherments of Grime and the supposed discovery of the name of Moses or of Manasseh 
are without any sort of reasonable foundation. Die wissenschattlivhe Beleutung der Petriéschen Sinaifunde 
und die uugeblichen Mosessenunisse wy Zeitsehr, J. Deut. Morgent, tes, NR. Vv, 24-54 GRIMME rephes 
Ajatepsu und dic Sinuisehrittdenkudiler, Waid. 137-150, with Vaehorort by Sprig, hid. 151-153. Pixcues 
reviews Grimor, A/thebratsche Laschettien rou Sinai in Avelert Eqypt, 1925, 88-90, with note by F[linders] 
Petrie] on the signs visible and those required by GRriMME'S reading, m a test case. 


we 
we 
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Dussaun in Syria, VI, 373-5 reviews GAUTHIER, Dictionnuire des noms géographiques, 1, with suggestions 
for identification of names in Syria. In an article Samaria au temps d’Achab, 5, Les renseignements 
géographiques, Wnd., v1, 9-23, the same scholar discusses Fisaer’s stela of Sethos I from Beisan, pointing 
cut that there are two place-names Yanoah in the Old Testament, and that Yenoam on the stela is the 
pouthern one. 

Bypios. Moxter describes the antiquities from the tombs contemporary with Dyn. NII. They 
contained objects of Egyptian manufacture, others miitating Egyptian work, and others again of Syrian 
design. Among the last are Syrian scimitars and one of these from Tomb II of the time of Amenemmes IV 
is inscribed “the governor Yepshemuib son of Ibishenu” in hieroglyphs. The father’s name can now be 
recognised in a cartouche with ill-engraved hieroglyphs on a shell-shaped pendant frum Tomb No. I which 
is of the time of Amenemmes II]. L'art phéniccen au XVJHe siecle ucanut J.-C, Cupres les réeentes 
troneailles de Byblos in Monuments et mémoires de UAcad. d. Inser. (Pivot), Xxvit, 1-29; reviewed by 
Dessatp in Syriv, v1, 199-200, Note of the fourth season's work, abbreviated from MoNTET’s report in 
Comptes rendus, 1924, tbid., 201-202, In 1381 Wrepemayxy copied at Naples the cartouche of Osorkon I 
ona fragment of a statue which has now been purchased by the Louvre. The fraginent is of stone of Gebel 
Ahmar near Cairo, a material already found inscribed with the cartouche vf Osorkon at Byblos by Moyer, 
and it has three lines of Phoenician writing round the cartouche on the chest, a dedication by Elibaal 
king of Byblos to the goddess of the city. Dussaub, who publishes it, considers it to represent the 
dedication by the king of Byblos of a statue of his suzerain, the Pharaoh of Egypt, and points out the 
importaut historical conclusions to be drawn for the history of Dyn. XXII and for Biblical history. He 
also gives a revised translation of the inscription of Ahiram, Dussaup, Dédicace Mune stutue UOsorkon I 
par Elibeal, roi de Byblos, void., 101-117. Barr comments on this and the other inscriptions of Byblos, 
Eine neae Luschrift aus Byblos in O.L.Z., XX1X, 164-166. Giron offers new readings of the inscriptions of 
Ahbirau and suggests that Ahirain was never king, but that his son had been made king by Pharaoh, and 
that Pharaoh continued to exercise the right of choosing the king of Byblos even in Dyn. XXIL, Vote svr 
les tuseriptions d Ahiram in Bull. Inst. Arch. Fr., XXvi, 1-13. 

BEISAN. 

The Amerivun Excavations at Beisdn are brietly described by S. A. Clook] in P.ELF., Ys. St, 1926, 
29-30. Four temples have been found, two of Ramesses I, one of Seti I and one of Amenophis III or LV, 
all dedicated to Astarte, wed, YL 

HItrives, ETc. 

On the peoples of Asia Minor and the first appearance of the Indo-Cermanic people in history, with 
several references to Egyptological discovery, Ed. Meyer, Die Volkstiuame Kleinusiens, dus erste Auftreten 
der Lndogerausnen ta der Geschichte and die Probleme ihrer Lusbreitung, in Sit:b. of the Berlin Academy, 
1925, 244-260. 

Kizzuwadna is to be placed in Cilicia in agreement with Sidney SMiva’s view and not on the Black Sea 
in accordance with common opinion, SAYCE, The Site of Avzzuwadia, in Liverpool Annuals, XU, 173-174 and 
Gotze, who quotes new evidence that it was on the gulf of Issos, Die Laye von Kizlwatnas in Zeltsche. f. 
alasyrfologie, XXXVU, 303-30, 

BiBLicaL, ETc. 

Chapters by Hatt, Lsracl and the surrounding nations, aud by 8. A. Coon, The religious encironment of 
dsr], ave contained in PEAKE, Zhe People and the Book, essuys on the Old Testament. 

BrackMAyN contributes a chapter on The Psilins in the Light of Egyptian research (with a note on 
pp. AUI-X1V) to SIMPSON, The PseT masts, inswsting on the iufluence of Semitic peoples on Evyptian thought. 
CiREDSMANN points ont various BONTUES utilised, either silently or avowedly, in the Biblical proverbial litera- 
ture and Uincrisses the meus of Intercommunication of ideas and literature amoung the nations, Egypt 
taking the lead in ci ined life, Lsracdls Sprechireishert im Zusanunenhang der Weltliterutur. ° 

Jack, The Dute of the Exrulus, is a well-informed book, showing how the Exodus can be placed about 
1450 p.c.. the ocenpation of the mountainvns parts of Palestine by the Khabiri (Hebrews) not interfering 
with the expelitons - the Ratnesside Pharachs along the coast road. WIENER argues that “So (Seve) 
King of Ey pt, ’ the vee tartan of Egypt” defeated by Sargon in 720 B.C, ust have been the viceroy 
appointed for foe Ie Piankhi; the defeat of Raphia would put an end to Piankhi’s power in Exvypt, 
HERE SERENE Shabakins eek ea The relations of Lyypt to Lsracl and Judith in the age of Touinh in 
Anetent Eyypt, 1926, ares FULLERTON, Isvinh s attitude in the Seandelecdh Co mpnttyn, Amer Journ. of 
Sem, Lewy Xttt, 1-25, discusses the part played by Egypt and Ethiopia. : 
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Philological discussion of the equation Khabirr= Hebrews, Oprrz, Zur Habira-frage, in Zeliselr. 7. 
Assyrtologie, XXXVH, 99-103; Navitte, The Eyyptian Name of Joseph, making it a title, “the head of the 
sacred college,’ in Journdu/, xit, 16-18. 

VARIOUS, 

Hatt, A jasper group of « Non aad bull tighting, From el-Amarnch, in the British Museam, in Journal, 
xt, 159-16], a fine object formerly attributed to Crete by Dr. Tan but now rather to Syria. The fragmen- 
tary cuneiform tablet found by Peer at Tell el-Amarnab is bilingual, showing Egyptian and Babyloman 
numerals from 3-10 and other more doubtful words, Sidney Sara and Gann, .L ewaedform cocabulary of 
kgyptian words with Additional vote by Peet Jovrva/, xt, 230-240, Mircer, Studies iv the Tell ef- 
Amurna letters, in J. See. Or, Res, 1X, 241-248, lands and peoples. Sutu, Alaslia, Qatna, Gubla Byblos , 
Sa-Gaz. 

Bey describes Try letters to Akhnuton, Keay of Byapt found at Tell el--Amarnah (/=Kxcprzown 15 and 
153) and recently acquired by the Museum, Bul? Metre, Mos. of Art, XX1, 19-176. 

Baver suggests that when Unamiin was with the prince of Byblos, “the shadow of his fan? was pun 
ningly taken as “the shadow of Pharaoh,” Liv phouikischer Wortwits dia Reisehericht dus Cn-Amonl w 
O.L.Z., SXVUL, 571-572. 

KUENTzZ in preparing an edition of the poem describing Ramesses IT's feats at the Battle of Kadesh has 
found four new texts and collated the old ones. The Valley of the Cash’ or ‘spruce tir, in the Story of the 
Two Brothers, is mentioned in it as on the way to Kadesh, (ve wourelle edition du Poeme de Pentunur’ im 
Comptes Rendus, 1925, 242-246: Dussaup, bid, 246, would identify it with the valley of the Eleutherus. 

EISLER supports the equation #evkiu=Phoenicius. The name is not found in the Semitic language 
but may have had a Semitic origin “the settled folk”: in Egyptian it might mean ‘the carpenters,” 
clyyptisch Fuhew, Griechisch bowixes ti Zeats herd. Deut, Margent, Ges, NV. Vy 154-160. 

A doubtful word in SpreGELperGs Héeratie Pupyri ond Ustracw may be a Hebrew word for “razor,” 
Boxpi, MHprt, in O.L.Z., xxvii, 572. Zaki +=Palestine; means “dry land,” and dort “wild boar? in 
Semitic, Ember, lyyptisch Bhy=ayriseh yalya. Aggytisch det nnd kandudisch haziv=* Wildseh wou? an 
U.L.Z., XXIX, 2-4, ‘yu, ‘ayy * ving-stand,” jar stand = Heb. ‘yy/, Kenier, L Semitic loan-word in Eyuptirn, 
in Amer. Journ, Sem. Lang., SLU, 203-208. 

africa, 

HeytINerorD suggests parallels with Egyptian customs, ete., in Kenya and Uganda. Equpt iv Africu, 
in Anevent Egypt, 1925, 98-99, and writes Oa the convection betuven Egypt and the Musai-Nandi group of 
Hust Africa, ibid., 1926, 10-11. 

Pair oLocy. 

Of the great Berlin dictionary, the preparation of which began nearly thirty years ago, the first part 
has now been published, Ermay und Grarow, Worterbuch der ayyptischen Sprache: Erste Lieterung. It 
takes the form of (1) a vocabulary inuch lke the sinall manual dictionary (Mraedworterbuch’ of the same 
editors, showing the variotts meanings «vnd spellings of each word and the periods to which it and they 
belong (this part 1s in autograph to save the enorinuns cost of variable hieroglyphic type’, and (2. printed 
references to published or original texts to be followed when complete by a German index of meanings: 


The vocabulary as yet reaches 240 pages covering the first three letters of the alphabet down to ___n a : 
\ 
the number of words treated is of course vastly greater thin in Bruescu’s marvellous Warterbuch written 
{\ = 
between forty and sixty years ago, although demotic is not included. The references reach unly to UX 


in sixteen pages of print, and at present many of them are dificult to utilise owing to the imperfections of 
published copies ; but the promised supplements will eveutually give the correct readings of key passazes. 
Meanwhile we are very grateful to Exmay, the initiatur of the undertaking, and to his assistant editor, as 
well as to all the scholars of different nationalities who have taken part in its preparation, for this tivst 
instalment of the tinal work. SPrEGELBERG has written a warin greeting Zu der ersten Luteruny des 
Worterbuches der digyptischen Sprache iu U.L.Z., SX1X, 233--236. 

MoxTEt reviews a nuwher of philological aud other works including Erman und Gravow, Aygptisches 
Handworterbuch ; Lampert, Lestyue hidroglyphique an wusatisfactory compilation; ; SPELEERS, Les textes 
des pyrumides éyypfieanes, UL, vocabulaire; Guns, Ntvdus in Luyption Syutar, Wis review is entitled 
Chronique éguptoloyigue, in Lecue des éturles new nes, XAVILL, SU-GS. 
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Avs “skip” of kids, a word borrowed from Semitic (Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew), vhsw a fish-jewel for the 
ham in Pup. Westeur, nye-set priests of Heracleopolis in the Admonitions, BLacKMAN, Philolugical Notes, 
in Junracl, Xt, 210-215. Bns lintel, £4 cross-bars holding the vertical planks of the door, Drrotoy, Ly 
* fronton” et lex “tasseuua” de lt porte, in Bull. de I Inst. fraag., XXV1, 14-19. Mr not “weaving,” connexion 
between ‘rf and ‘7, siz white lily as well as lotus, the plant @ptov hardly “rush,” the supposed “brown 
beer,” lé-¢y “the two reed huts,’ Bissixe, Zur ugyptischen Worthunde, in O.L.Z., XXIX, 305-309, 

A new and enlarged edition has appeared of Rorper's useful little grammar, Agyptisch, containing 
grammar, exercises and glossary ; reviewed by SPrecELBeRG in O.L Z., XXtx, 564-565. 

Guyx, Sondivs in Eyyptiun Syntaer, is veviewed by Erman in O.£.Z., XXtx, 178-181, and with much 
detail by Buackaay in Journal, Xt, 347-350. 

Fresh examples of the rare negative enclitic v, one with the determinate of negation, SETHE, Zu der 
enklitisrhen Negation w in Zeltschr, 7. dy. Spr. LXt, T9-S1. 

SPIEGLLBERG, Demotische Gramuatik, reviewed by Grirviry, OL Z., xxvii, 642-644. 

SETHE has written an elaborate and instructive article showing that in syntax and vocabulary Demotic 
is sister to Coptic rather than mother, both beng derived from New Egyptian. He notes the leading 
characteristics of each of the known phases of literary Egyptian, and marks the point at which it branches 
from the main stream of the spoken language. Dias Verhultuds zuischen Demotisch und Koptisch und setae 
Lehren fir die Geschichte der agyptischen Sprache in Zeitschr. a. Dent. Morgenl. Ges, N.R., 1v, 290-316. The 
sume scholar pots out the remarkable and hitherto unrecognised fact that the mitial 2 aud A of Egyptian 
were never ior hardly ever) marked by spiritus asper in Greek cand seldom by & in “ Boheiric”) though 
often written in Latin. Zur Weedergube des uyyptischen hh oma Wortauntuny durch die Uriechen in 
Nachrichten Gottingen, 1925, 50-56. 

Serag, Ayyptische Lesestucke, Teste des Mittleren Reiches, is reviewed by Lance in O.L.Z., XXVUl, 
844-845. 

The reading of the demotic group for “ wizard,” dr-tp; a pe-w gy=“all”; dy a=“ smite”; demotic of 
Mma ; &y-wr=* Nile,” SPIEGELBERG, Demotivn, 1 (S7tzh, of Bavarian Academy, 1926, Abh. 6). 

HesTERMANN finds that in Meroitie py when followed by a vowel produced ps, Lin Luutyesets in den 
mervitischen Inschriften in HENSCHEL und MELLER, Folie ethnoylossiva, I, 11-13. 


PALAEOGRAPHY, 

JENSEN, Geschichte der Schrift, is reviewed by HERMANN in O.L.Z., xxvitl, 802-805 

Dr. GARDINER has had a new fount of hieroglyphic type inade by Messrs. BayNerMay of London for 
his forthcoming Exyptian grammar. It is founded upon the inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII. since they belong 
to the stage of the language treated in the Grammar, are comparatively accessible at Thebes and are rich 
jn uncorrupted characters for the models. The signs were collected and copied by Mr, and Mrs. Davigs. The 
abour involved has be sys hey . Ha Al ion dee aia + 4s ~~ ork Gta 7 
e ww sate ed h a $a ae Ste but the fount is already rich, consisting of 730 separate signs, many of 

a S1Z 3 Q 7 s “e * - © 2} y * os 
en m three . ZS, und these ittle pictures are an archaeolugical study in themselves; the use of them 
will leave no excuse for inaccurate ideas and loose transcriptions of hieroglyphic aud hieratic texts. The 
present list, The Synopsis of Dr, Alan I. Gardiner's Pieaw Fount of Hieroglyphs (Oxford University Press’ 
is arranged for the convenience of the printer, following that of Lepsics with all its old faults of identifica: 
tion. A catetlogue of signs in correct nature cder wi ; A 
gy g 1 correct natural order will doubtless be one of the features of the new 

gratumar, 

Paton, Avdinels of Anevent Eqypt, is reviewed i re - * 3 
2 ae ey u a ee Aun t, Is reviewed in wAnctent Lgypt, 1925, 111, hy Wreszinsni in 0.2.4, 
XXIX, 343-344, and by T. G. ALDEN in Amer. Journ. of Sein, Lang., SLU, 142-143. 


DoMpart writes on Die Bedeutr & Detoencndtirs lore 
2 ug des Detrrminatics ...), the deterininative of the word rd-we in the 


Pyramid Texts, perhaps the “dog-leg” approach to the pyramid, Jowra. Soe. Orient. Res. 1X, 233-240, 
SPLEGELBERG reviews DEvacp, Lege des pr oo ae - eae awe et. £iv3., IX, 233-240. 
» Luge des pipyrus eqyptivns higrutiqnues, mi O.LZ., XXVUL, 845-846. 


RELIGION. 


HoprNer has now completed his Fontes Histuriue Religionis degyptiacue by a fifth par ding with ¢ 
admirable index to this exhaustive collection of Greek and Latin texts Review ae abe SC 
O £.Z., XS1X, 36-37. 8. lewed by WIEDEMANN in 

F.W. Reap has written a littl hook on EByyptian Reliyton aud Eth 
O.L.Z., XSIX, 65-906, SCHARF reviews Petate, Religious Life in ated: 
aud the new edition of Moret, Myst res “guptions, slid S412. 


tes, reviewed by W1EDEMANN in 
Anetent Egypt, in op. clt., SSVI, 637-640 
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Vas DER LEEW writes on the inyth aud form of Owns ‘in reference to Ruscu’s article, Lin Osirisrétan] 
in Zedtschr. fog. Spr, LX, Zim Mythus und car Gestalt des Osiris in Archie fur Oricutiorschuny, 1, 9-11. 

Horyerower publishes wooden phalli found on the floor of the shrine at Dér el-Bakirit in NaAvinie’s 
excavations, Phallte ufferinys to Hethor mw Mou, XXV1, 81-83. 

UNAvILLE, Lu plonte magigne de Noreratym, wpholds his interpretation as against Kens, Reeve de 
Py. ane., 1, 31-44. 

SPIEGELBERG explains the name Paunepi in an early Greek dedication to the Apis bull as ineaning “the 
Ox of Apis,” The God Puvep) in Journal, xu, 34-37. 

Dawson writes on Amenophis, the sen of Hapy, honoured and eventually deified, as an exception to the 
Egyptians’ general neglect of their forefathers, with a good collection of material and list of his known 
statues, deyyptis, VU, 113-138. 

In RoscuHer’s Lertkon articles have appeared by Rotper on Wepre t (Wolf-god), of three columns, 
and Wind, of four columns. 

MeErcER writes au interesting study of The Relralon af Ikhwaton in Journ, Sov, Or, Res, X, 14-33, and 
on Stutuettes of Eyyptian go?s, with lustrations, in Ba/etin of the R. Ontario Museaim, 1926, 9-13. 

Perrié would interpret the vo-called sacriticial dance as a rain-imaking veremony, The Royal Magician 
in Auctent Egypt, 1925, 65-70. 

BLACKMAN translates a papyrus in the British Museum of Dyn. XX transcribed by Dawsoy, recording 
a trial at Thebes and the decision of the gol Auntin, as the first of a series of articles on Egyptian oracles, 
Oracles in Anelent Equpt, t, in Journal, X1, 249-255, 

An important monograph by Keres on the origins and development of ideas regarding life after death 
down to the end of the Middle Kingdom, Zoteayleahen aid Seasertseorst Tungen der alten Aaypter, points 
out that the great time of their growth for the general population apart from the king: is that which lies 
between the Old Kingdoim and the Middle Kingdom: this period is well illustrated by the “ Cottin Texts.” 
but is without surviving pictorial representation and at present deficient in archaeological illustration 
owing to the heedless plundering of the necropolis of Asyiit. 

Perry writes on The Cult of the Sun aid the Cult of the Dead in Egypt in Journct, xt, 191-200, against 
Peet's strictures on his facts and theories and against BLacKMAN» view that early Heliopolitan Sun- 
worship was usurped later by Osiris worship: answered by Blackman, Osiris or the Sun-god 7 A reply to 
Mr, Perry, ibid , 201-209. 

The ancient wakening cry to the god, “ wake in peace!” is traceable in Serapis worship as deserbed hy 
Porrwyry in the third century ap. SPIEGELBERG, Der Weekraf va We agypttschrn Gotter, in hechic f. 
Religionswissenschuft, 1926, 348. 

Study of the various birds connected with the soul and the dead; a new claimant, the * Hammer- 
head” Scopus, is put forward as the prototype of the renarkable ¢/-bird. KLeps, Der ayyptische Sveloncagel, 
in Zettschr. fag. Spr., EXT, 104-108, SPIEGELBERG argues that the human-headed hawk with divine beard 
Was originally an emblem of the dead or dying king, the idea descending afterwards to nobles and then to 
the people generally. The head and shoulders of a royal statue of Dyn. TY are human in front and hawk 
at back. Der Crsprony des uyaptischen Svelencorgels in OL.Z., XS1X, 393-395. K. Laye, Mia, Secle und Lech 
bet den alten Aguptern, is reviewed unfavourably by Kees, thed., 405-106. 

OBBINK studies the magical conception of the name in Ancient Egypt (De mugésehe beterkenis rin dea 
Wun wnsonderheid in het Oude Egqupte under three headings, the name as part of the body, the name in 
use as a spoken word, the name as a means of obtaming power, 

An article on Les stutves riruates contributed by Mine. Weynayts-Roypay to the review Le Flamdheun 
for 1925 gives the résumé of her monograph which is soon to appear on the supposed vivitication of statues 
in Egypt and elsewhere, 

Perri puts forward a suggestion that the Book of the Dead represents the popular traditional 
mythology as opposed to the royal mythology of the Pyramid Texts, and that the localities named jn it 
point to prehistoric immigration of the Egyptians from the Caucasus, The Origins of the Book of the Dead 
in Anedent Egupt, 1926, 41-45. 

SCIENCE, 
Exnior Suirz and Dawson, Baypttrn Manunies, is reviewed by BrackMAn in Antiqguaries Journal, v. 


446-448. Dawson writes on Medic tee aid Surgery ta Anerent Egypt in Astatic Reetew, Jan. 1926, 165-176: 
Bats as Materva Medica in Avvals and Magan of Natural History, August 1925, 221-227: The Mandrake 
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in Ancient and Mediaeval History in American Druggist, Aug. 1925; Mummy as a Drug, ibid., Nov. ; 
Studies ia Anrient Materia Medica, 1 The Pomegranate, ibid., Dec.; II The Onion, Jan. 1926; 11 The 
Mouse, Feb.; IY Hartshorn, March; V The Swallow, April; VI Castor Oil, May; VIT Cummin, June; 
VIII The Bat, July ; IX Tortoiseshell, Aug. A valuable series of notes. 

A small book by Ranks, Altdyyptische Tierdilder, is reviewed by Boyyet in 0.L.Z., XS1X, 343. Dawson 
writes on The Mouse in Fable and Folklore in Folklore, XXXV1, 227-248; The Eurliest records of the Elephant 
in Awvals and Mayazine of Natural History, Dec. 1925; The Bee-eater (Merops Apiaster) from the earliest 
times and u further note on the Hoopoe in The Ibis, July 1925, 590-594. 

Kemer, Die Gurtenpnunzen imulten Agypten, L. Ba, is reviewed by DaLMay in 0.2.2, xxvut, 641-612, 
The “carrying of sand from the East to the West” in the ushebti-formula refers to manuring of the fields, 
Ay Was first suggested by SETHE, but probably with the marl called tu@ ubtained in the eastern desert, a 
practice which can be definitely traced back to Roman times, Kemer, Dus “ Saadfahron® der Totenfiguren, 
in O.L,Z.. XXIX, 98-104, cf. ScHaver, tbhid., 378. 

NAVILLE discuyses the coins and ingots stamped in hieroglyphic “good gold” and other occurrences of 
“good gold” in Egyptian inscriptions, together with the names given to gold of various qualities and 
sources, L'or boa d' Eyypte in Comptes Rendus, 1925, 278-286. Brsstxe finds silver named in inscriptions 
of Dyn. ILL; zn was the name of electrum, but in Ptolemaic times, when electrum was no longer used, 
was applied to gold, Zur Geschichte des Sdbers und Elektrons in Actu Orieutalia, Ww, 138-141. 

G. F. Hit publishes a remarkable gold coin with design copied from the coinage of Athens but 
following the Persian standard of weight, inscribed TAQ =Zeho, Tachos. Tachos, Kiny of Eyypt iw British 
Museu (uerterly, I, 24-25. 

GUNN subjects Peet's edition of The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus to a close scratiny, revealing several 
passages In which fine scholarship can make important improvements. This review will be indispensable 
to possessors of the book, Jovrual, xu, 123-137. . 

An artide by WiELErtNER, Zur ugyptischen Muthematrk, in Zeitsehr. J. Math. u. Nuturw, Unterricht, wv, 
129-137, [ have not seen. 

Sir Herbert THompson determines from a demotic papyrus the length of the schoenus in the Thebais 
at sixty stadia, in agreement with Artemidorus’ statement quoted by Strabo. Ln ngth-measures in Ptolemaic 
Egiupt mn Journal, XI, 151-153. 

JURCHARDT reviews NILssoN, Primitive Time-reckoaing, with important remarks on the Egyptian year, 
w4.L.Z., XXVUL, 618-621 and Franzen, Die Cheops-Pyrumide und ihre elementare Losung mit etaen elementar- 
muthentischen Ankany as a curiosity, bid., XNIX, 473-474; and with NECGEBAUER contributes an article, 
Beobuchtung des Frahantgunys des Sirius in Agypten, to O.L.Z, XX1x, 309-316. 


LITERATURE. 


LAaNce has pubhshed a collection of Egyptian tales in Danish, Aeyyptiske Aeventyr, reviewed by 
KokEROED-PELERSEN in G.£.Z., XX1X, 403. 

A new translation of the two stories of the Harris Papyrus with elaborate commentary has been 
produced by Biok, De heide rolksverhalen cun Papyras Harris 500 verso, as a doctorial thesis vat Leyden, 
unfortunately without reference to the original papyrus; it has been reviewed by WIEDEMANN in O.L.Z, 


2s sft . ine ‘ -; ONG opteet . 
xxix, 406-407 and by PEL? in Jour], xt, 336-341, the latter giving a large number of new readings from 


- _ rrinel 1 Ywrty i “Rims 2 ‘ . ‘ A 
a study of the origin bin the British Museum. PERT also prints separately a greatly improved translation, 
The Legend of the capture of Joppa und the Story vf the Foredoomed Prince, ibid., 225-229 
| if the ! ce 1, 225-229, 
BuackMayn and Peer combine to vive a new translation of an interesting Papyrus in the British Museum 
after study of the original document, Papyrus Lausiag: A trunslution with notes in Journal, X1, 284-298 
4 . 7 = = baad | : ae ati m 
Erman gives the results of his Jatest study of the papyri which cont. 


: ain exercises from the writing 
schools, regretting that in most cases he has 1 


Is, 0 ot heen able to consult the originals, although a new 
examination would be needed to verify their relations to each other. He discusses the features which 
distinguish them from others and the natare of their contents, pointing out that the pupils were often of 
mature age, long ised to the cursive writing of business documents, but qualifying themselves as elegant 
oper sw aan rae 1 23 pene : . “ Fs * . a : sae = 

writers in various literary hands, ie dguplischen Schilerhundsehriften (dbhuadlungen of the Berlin 
Academy. 1925, No. 2 

STRUVE considers that the Great Harris Papyrus was uot intended for the tomb of Ramesses II but 
probably was to be read at the accession of Ramesses IV in the palice-temple of Medinet-Haba. He 
suggests that it was found along with various judicial papyri of Dyn. XX, that it is nuned with them in 
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the papyrus list preserved at Vienna, and that besides this complete copy on one enurmous roll there 
existed another copy in which the separate parts were on separate rolls. Ort der Herkuntt und Zuvck der 
Zusammenstellung des Grossen Pupyrus Harris. in teguptis, Vu, 1-40. 

LEFEBVRE draws attention to a figure of speech in deserbing a yood servant as “a trusty pilot,” 
referring to a trauslation already made by GaRpIver of a sitar passage from the inscriptions of Rekhimare’, 
Addition @ Aunales NVIV, 1924, p. 133 in Ane. Sere, XXV, 46. SETHE reviews GRivow, Die bildlichen 
Ausdrucke des Agyptischen, in Zeatschr, d. Dent. Morgent. Ges., N.R., 1, 317-325. 

SETHE gives an interesting interpretation of a difficult passage m Ameuophis’ Teaching, ‘Der Mensch 
denkt, Gott lenkt’ bei den alten Agaptern in Nucheichten Gottingen, 1925, 1-147. 

Scorr’s Hermetic is the subject of an article by Nock, A anew edition of the Hermetic Writings in 
Journal, xt, 126-137. 

A small fayence tablet, found with the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, names *the Book of the Sycamore 
and Olive,” perhaps a cuneiform story, perhaps Egyptian, Hatt, du Lyyptern royal bookplates the 
ex libris of Amenophis und Trie, in Journal, XM, 30-33. 


LAW. 


PEET, Fresh Light on the tomb robherves of the Tri ntreth Dynasty at Thebes, Hh Journal, XI, 162-164, 
supplements his previous paper bed. 37-55. from a further papyrus m the British Museum-—it concerns 
the robbery of a tomb, probably that of Queen Isis Group 1V)—and corrections obtained in remonuting 
another papyrus of the same collection. 

In part of a long article, Zur Doppelausfertiqnig agyptischer Crk tl 2, BILABEL discusses the examples 
of duplication m demotie documents and gives a list of ten, ranging from 279 to about 215 Be. beguptas, 
VI, 93-96. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Brsstve has written a stnall book on the Oriental foundation of the History of Art, De Qustersehe 
Grondslay der Kunstyeschiedenis, a sketch with bibliography, and an article on the origin of sculpture, 
remarking that hunting and herb-gathering sharpened observation of nature, Zur Theorie der Anfange der 
Skulptur, besunders in Agupten wn Volkerkande, 1926, 113-120. 

Die Kunst des Alten Orwnts by SCHALER and ANDRAE, illustrating the art of the Near East i photo- 
graphic and culoured plates, is a ‘wonderful collection of choice pieces in all departments, with historical 
introduction, Nearly three hundred plates are devoted to Egyptian subjects. Reviewed by Caristiay in 
Wiener Zeitseher. fd. Kunde d. Morgenl., XXXU, 221-224, Kepien in legyptys, V1, 283-284, 

Borecx has written an essay on Liurt cyyptien with siaty-four plates, alustrating architecture, 
sculpture and jewellery, and including sume unpublished examples in the Louvre. 

The well-known book by Sir Ernest Bepok, Zhe Menai, « Handbook of Egyptian funerary Archaeology, 
now over thirty-five vears old, has reappeared, greatly enlarzed and with new illustrations, forming a most 
comprehensive work. Reviewed by Dawson mm .fscrtie Rerter, 1926, 359-838, 

According to Elise BAUMUARLEL, the dulinen, abundant and of various ages in North Africa but as yet 
little investigated, influenced Egyptian grave-forms in the Middle Prehistoric period, when an example 
with cist chamber is found at Hieraconpolis, the earlier forms in Egypt bemyg pit and stairway eraves, 
Surface burial like that of the dolmen is again seen in the royal tomb of Nakadab, but the sturway tomb 
influenced the design of the later royal tombs of Dyn. L. Delmens have been most recently desurbed from 
Western North Africa by FRopesIcs Gn Prokistorische Zertsrhrift for Wi6), they have not vet been 
searched for east of the Tripoli boundury, and scleutifie excavation uf them is tmuch needed. Dolan wud 
Mustuba (Bethest cam Alten Orient, 6). 

ScHAREF publishes four prehistoric vases with white decoration on red, one having elephants moulded 
in the round upon the lip. They belong to the early prelustoric age, the known cemeteries of which are 
confined to a region extending from Kau to Gebelén On examining the remains of this period, the hounds 
remind him of the Libyan hounds of Autef, the phallus-sheath is Libyan, the Seth animal belongs to the 
Libyan god Ash, eBrEain arrowheads are of types widely spread from Morocco to Nubia and a type of basalt 
vase has been found in a Libyan grave at Mersa Matrih ; moreover the Libyan lund Bekh is probably to 
be found about El-Kab. He therefore suggests that the people of this Upper Egyptian culture were 
Libyan-speaking Hamites, Voryeschichtliches zur Libuertruge in Leitsehr. Fag. Spr, USL, 16-30, 

WigNGAARDEN writes on the eagle :and hawk: iotif in the Near East, Het advlaaremotief i de 
eqy ptisch-roor-Aziutische cultuurrercld in Oudherdkandige Mededeclingen of the Leyden Musenu, N.S, VL, 
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95-108. G,. de V. Keuscu has written several papers applying a Jaw of isukephaly to Egyptian relief work, 
Bulletin de U Institut Brésilien des Sciences, auno 1926, I. 

Borevx has completed his important and elaborate study of Egyptian navigation and shipping, Etudes 
de nentique égyptien in Mémoires of the Inst. Arch. Franugais, terminating with full indexes. The first 
fascicule is reviewed in Syria, vi, 281. 

Worr has produced a small but valuable monograph on ancient Egyptian anus and armour, Div 
Bewaffraung des altugyptischen Heeres, with twenty-two plates and numerous drawimys to illustrate the 
weapons and their cases, chariots and their fittings, etc., all discussed historically. He elsewhere publishes 
a tine and complete battleaxe, and staves with a projecting twig at the handle end and oruamented with 
bark which may have been used as weapons, apparently the Cet sticks, Uber edviye Wajfea tia Berliner 
agyptischen Museum in Zettschr. f. ay. Spr., LX1, 98-104. 

WRESZINSKI, from representations of bakers in the tombs, gives an example of each operation of baking, 
ten in all, and collects the legends attached from all periods, Buchered in Zeitsehr. fg. Spr., LX1, 1-15. 

The Museum of Antiquities at Leyden has been moved into a more commodious building, formerly the 
Science Musemn. The sculptures and larger monuments from Egypt have been rearranged by Mr. HoLWERDA 
in a most effective manner with wonderful and ingemwus arrangements for lighting the reliefs, and a new 
guide hay been printed, Lyyptische Nunst en Beschacing tn’s Rijks Musenm con Oudheden—Gids voor de 
Eguptische Afdecling. 

At Boston the Ver Instullation of Eyyptian Sculpture in the © Old Kingdom Rovim 1” is described in 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, xxur, 72. 

Dr, Gorpon has completed the arrangement of the Egyptian collection at Philadelphia. The new wing 
was opened in May last and is described in The Eckley Brinton Cove Junior Eyyptiun Wing with illustra- 
tions in The Museuin Journel, xvi, 101-127. 

In the Cairo Catalogue there have uppeared :— 

The third fasvicule of VerNrter’s Bijoux et orfevreries, describing over five hundred pieces. 

The second part of BorcHarpt, Statuen uad Statuetten, 

A voluine of Indexes to the first three volumes of Learary, Stutwes et stutuettes de rois et de 
pourtieulers, by GAUTHIER, 

Perrie’s Buttons vad Design Scarabs, UWustruted by the Eyyptian Collection in Cnrirersity College, 
London, represents a very large collection ingeniously arranged and published. It includes many scarabs 
with intelligible inscriptions of good wishes, ete., and a supplement to the parallel Seurubs and Cylinders 
with Names, The buttons begin in Dyn. VI and area sign of the foreizner, disappearing with the rise of 
the Heracleopolite Dyn. LX. 

WISNGAARDEN publishes a very primitive lion of nummulitic limestone, acquired for Levden a century 
ago, Lea monument ait der ondsten tijd der Egiptische beschariny m Oudheidkundiye Mudledeelingen of the 
Leyden Museum, N.S., v1, 30-32. ‘ 

BISsISG, Tirve douden, tiguren ran de 6de dynustie, in Bull. v. d. Vereentyuny tot bevordering der kennis v. 
d. ntiche Bearheving, figures of aman In wood, of a woman in ivory, from Mer, early Dyn. VI 

BORCHAEDTs suggestion of thirty years ago, that the narrow colonnade of Amenophis III at Luxer 
was intended as the beyinning of a great hypostyle hall, has become the prevailing opinion. A colonnade 
in this position Is however a usual fate in the large temples of Amenophis IIL: the essential idea of a 

sor, ea TUG Spr, UXT, 52-57; compare Enzelbach in the 
Bibliography in Jowrna/, xi, 317, 

A estune slab, covered on both faces With fine Memphite sculpture of the end of Dyn, XVIII for 
the king 7 craftsman Amenemant. 3Esstne, Cher vine Grabwand aus Memphis in der Glyptothek Koniy 
Ludirigs, iu Munchen Jahrhach ad. bildvaden Kanst, N.F., 1, 207-224. ; 

A guide te the “Amnarnab collection at Berlin, Fuhrer durch die New upstellung der Funde aus El-Amarna 
ae Berliner AMusenac is enlarged Ten DEHAP ERS Peper contributed to the Miteunyen der D.O.U., No. 63, 
with additional mlustrations ta No. G4 of the s une, d4-61, Scnar 
statues of Amenophis TV found by Priurr at Karak. T 
from the -econd half of year 5. They represent 


ER publishes photographs of two colossal 
hey bear the name Amenhotp and must date 


a sudden turning to ughness from the prettiuess of 
Amenophis [iT a revolution which is cotuparable to that now fe 


E ; It in European art aud to the phase of 
xpressionisin, 
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BéxEvITE, dl propos d'une petite tete royale en pte de verre, figuring a fine head in the Louvre of the 
end of Dyn. XVIITL, Rec, de Py. Ane. 1, 1-4 and another m green mother-ot-emerald recently purchased, 
Sur une téte de princesse de lu fumille @ Akhouvaten : Mem. Piot, XXVM). 

A lecture by SprecELBERG on the purely Egyptian hunting scenes upon the casket of TutCankhamiin is 
printed (without illustrations) m the Manehkener Juheb. d. bildenden Kunst, N.F , ur, 126-128, ¢f. below, 
p. 304. 

Coffin from MAUCNIER’s find of 1856/ *rat Der el-Bahri, Wiepemany, Evv agyptischer Surg der Natten- 
zeit im Akademischen Kunstmuseum cv Bonn in Borner Juhrbucher, 130, 147-179, with full commentary. 

In the Bulletin of the Clevelund Musewin of Art, xu, 147-149, there is an article on Old Avngdom 
Reliefs in the Eguptian Gallery, [The example figured is a remarkable imitation of old sculpture, dating 
however from Dyn. XXV or XXVI 4] 

SELIGMAN figures lunate pigimy flint. from REeISNEr’s graves at Kurri near Napata, with similar 
implements of ubsidian from Kenya, aud quotes carnelian nucroliths froin Jebel Gaile between the White 
and Blue Niles, Pygiiy Implements from North-Evst Atvies in Maa, XXV1, 132-133, 

Crowroor and Bentiey describe old and modern Nuba pots, inany resembling the ancient C-group 
and Mervitie black ware, with notes on their manufacture, ete. The pecuhar pottery found by Garstang 
in graves at Meroe does not eceur in REISNER's Meroitic finds and inust be post-Meroitic; similar ware 
ranges from Berber in the north to Wad el-Haddad on the Blie Nile in the south and the name Aloa 
(‘Alwa) ware is suggested for it. Yuba Pots tv the Gordon College wm Sudan Notes and hevords, VU, 18-28. 

Sales including Egyptian antiyuities were held by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 14-15 Dec., 1925; 
22 March, 1926; 8-10 June. Lord Carmichael); 21 Juue : Bateman); 22-23 Jrly (Mrs, Garstang). 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur :— 

Anecent Eyypt, 1925, 71-73, FLITINER, Av unpublished wooden stutuctte, of Dyn. XVIII, in the Hermitage. 
74-77, Seruve, A stump of King Ane nkotep IL, large, duck-shaped, of wood for sealing doors.) 77-78, 
id., Al wood-stump of the Hernuitaye Collection, small, for the hon’s house (7), 91, review of Borex, Etudes 
de nautique éyyptienue, 1. 93, review of C. R. WintraMs, Gold und Sdeer Jewelry aud reluted objects. 
94, review of Navinns, Liye de cudrre en Eyypte. 112, review of ScHareR und Aypran, De Aust des 
alten Orivat, 112-113, review of Montet, Les seénes dv lu ele pricée. W4-115, review by Yrrvey of 
Fuirryer, The pottery und glusewares of Tell Amernat (Russian, in Annual of the Russian Tustitute of the 
History of Arts, 1, 137-164. 1926, 12-L4, The Speveer-Churehall Scarabs, thirty-one fine scarabs and 
a cylinder of Pepi I with barbane design added. 24-27, Byyptran working drawings, Papyrus from Ghurab 
with front and side views of a shrine. 33-40, Miss Mcrray, The costume of the early kings, a very remark- 
able and instructive article, suggesting (1) that the very aucient royal Sed-festival or * Fubilee ” represented 
the marriage of a king of the Hawk tribe anvaders) to a native queen of the Buffalo tribe, and (2) (a less 
controversial matter) that the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, far from bemg of metal, were elaborate 
turbans. 

Annales du Sercice, xxv, 97-104, WarnwRIcut, Painted bor from Kom Washi, painted on stucco, & 
method which perhaps later inspired Persian artists, contaminy glass bottles. 105-111, id., Wooden door 
and stool fron Kom Washi. 112-119, id, Durnery, ete., from Hom Wushim ond Gerzuh, 120-134, 14., 
A hoard of silver from Menshuh, Girga Mudirivh, eight bracelets aud two ingots found with 1200 coites of 
Nero ; remarks on the materials, ete., of ancient Egyptian jewellery. 135-143, id., ob dugyer of the early 
New Kingdom from Zawyet el Amwat opposite Minya; full discussion of other examples with their 
variations, L44-148, id., dvteyuities from Middle Egypt and the Fuytim, Two-nozzled bronze lamp from 
Oxyrhynchus; limestone slab from El-Lahun inscribed © four houses 30x 20”; four-headed rai in lapis- 
lazuli from Maztirah near Deshashah; Roman glass jug from Gerzah. 256-258, Epuar, Enyraved designs 
on a@ silver vase from Tell Busta, Ramesside \!) with strange animals and fowling scenes ; the objects found 
with it probably also Ramesoide. : 

The Journal of Egyptian Archueolugy, St, 179-190, LAWRENCE, Greek Seulpture in Ptolemuie Egypt. 
216-217, Dawsoy, A bronze degger of the Hyksus period with name of Apepy. 345, Caparr, Lurt equptten: 
études et histoire, 1, reviewed by Brackmay. 345, JoHL, Altugyptische Webestuhle und Brettchenwebered in 
Altugypten, reviewed by N. GRIFFITH, who pots out that Mrs. Crowrvot wove a copy of the belt of 
Ramesses ILI ona prnnitive Sudan loom without the help of cards. xm, 22-23, GRIFFITH, .1 drinking siphon 

from Tell el-Amurnah, lead fittings for a cane siphon. 52-69, GLANVILLE, Lyyptian theriomorphie vessels in 
the British Museum, upholls ther Egyptian origin, the animal shape for vases being indigenous in many 
parts of the world. 75-76, 1d., 1 note on Herodotus I, 03, publishes a prehistoric vase and an ostracon 
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with a group of 7?lapia fishes nibbling at a hall of food or of fish eggs(/). 110-112, Davies, dx apparent 
tnstunce of perspectical drawing, the representation of the whecled funerary cart in the tomb of Sebeknekht 
at El-Kab, shown to be without perspective. 138, Jéquier, Vanuel durchéologie égyptienne. I. Les éléments 
de Purchitecture, reviewed by GLANVILLE. 140, Monret, Scénes de la cie privée duns les tombenur éyyptiens 
de VAncien Empire, reviewed by Dawson. 

Orientulistische Literaturzeitung, XXvil, 569-571, SprecELBERG, Zu den Jagdbildera des Tutenchamia, 
a block from a hunting scene in PRIssE’s dt shows that there were temple-scenes of hunting on a great 
scale by which the miniature scene on the box from his tomb might have been inspired. Cf. above p. 303. 
640-641, Jkquier, Vutérivne pour servir & Vétablissement Tun dictionnaire @archéoloyie égyptienne, reviewed 
by Ketmer. 846-847, id., Vanuel @archéologie éyyptienne, les léments de Carehitecture, reviewed by Ranke. 
847-848, Capart, Durt éyyptien, 1, reviewed by ScHARFF. 850-853, Mrs. C. R. WInLIAMs, Gold and Silrer 
Jewelry und reluted objects, reviewed by ROEDER. XXIX, 31-34, ScHaFER, Grundlayen der agyptischen 
Rundbilderei, reviewed by WoLer. 122-125, ScHarer und Axprag, Die Kunst des alten Orients, reviewed 
by Davies. 161-164, Pieper, Zum Ursprung der Tell-el-Jehudije-Vasen, upholds JUNKER’s theory that 
they were made in Nubia. 342-343, Monier, Die Metullkuast der alten Agupter, reviewed by Boxxet. 
403-105, Ranke, Alter und Herkunft der ugyptischen © Lowenjagd- Palette.” reviewed by Prer. 465-467, 
SPIEGELBERG, Zur Datierung des Schatzes von Athribis: one piece in the find of silver published by ENGEL- 
Baca bears the name of a prince Bekennif pointing to Dyn. XNJII-XXVIT, and the rest may be as carly as 
this. 473, the second edition of RuscH’s translation of Maspcro, Gesehichte der Kunst in Agypten, reviewed 
by WoLFF. 474-475, JUNKER, Die Aultkhammer des Prinzen Nanjnjsirt iim Wiener Kunsthistorischen Musenin, 
reviewed by WIEDEMANN. 566-568, BorsEr, Beschreibung der ugyptischen Summl ung des Niederlundischen 
Retchsmuseums, XU, Stutuetten, reviewed by RANKE, 


PERSONAL. 
Georg ScHWEINFURTH, the celebrated African traveller and botanist, a Russian by birth, a German by 
university training in natural history, died on Sept. 19, 1925, at the ripe age of 89, He arrived in Egypt 
in 1863 and his great journey to “The heart of Africa” was in 1868-1871 endine in a fire which destroved 
all his journals and collections. His studies of the Ancient Egyptian flora, and his exploration and map- 
ping of areas in the Eastern Desert and of the sites of palacolithie finds at Thebes, bring him into the 
circle of Egyptology. Obituary notices have been contributed by ERMAN, Geury Sehunetapueehy to V.L.Z., 
XXIX, 1-2 and Kemer, Georg Schuetnfurth, to Aegyptus, VI, 251-254, 
: se ren died at Luxor, March 23, 1926. Born in 1857 he studied ancient art in Paris and in 
1887 joined the Mission archéologiqne at Cairo, his chief task in Eg ing is scenes é 
inscriptions of the temple of Philae. When Masrero returned to bese taro eg te 


ae Sa mune ic 99, he nominated BENKDITE 
. Hp » a » pes. 7 in ae : . oe 
» fecture at the College de France in his place. [1 1895 he was appointed Conservateur-adjoint of the 


Eyyptian antiquities in the Louvre, and Conservateur in succession to REVILLOUT in 1907. BéNepITE 
added many fine pieces to the collection and described them admir 


ably in the Piot memoirs. It will be 
remenibered that he contributed to our Journal an import. 


wit memoir on a prehistoric ivory handle in the 
Carnarvon collection. It was as receutly as February 1924 that BENépuE was elected to the Académie 
des Inscriptions ; an obituary discourse 1 ‘ T. pres devpeertes, ob Eyes 
i ; ry a scourse by M. Cyapor, president of the Académie, is printed in the 
Comptes Rendus for March 26, 63-6. 

SoMERS C'Lark= died on August 31, 1926, aged 85, 


Anat : in the house which he built for himself many 
years ago at Mehemid uear El-Kab. His active iterest ‘ 


Mie Sol Peice n Pas in Egypt began in 1893 when he joined the late 
Mr. J. J. Tyio a Scheme restiaatin: antiquities ie 4 
a e or Investig. iting the antiquities of El-Kab, He had the good fortune to take 
ie in . ie erfu ie eries of Mr. QUIBELL at Hieraconpolis. Some of his architectural studies have 
een published in our Jourva/, and the re ; ix work ne : es 
— p : pee : Ht, A 4 e Teonlts of his work on Nubian and Coptic churches were collected 
in 1912 in a substantial volume entitled Chistian slntiguitees in the Nile Vulley 
An editorial note on the late H. Liye Rova of Hahfax is - 
The veterau VaLDEMAR Script lett an unfinished 
1925, which has now been published and is rey 


printed in Journal, x1, 333. 

; : autobiography, Af e¢ langt Livs Historie 18 36- 

lewed by KorForD-PETERSEN in O.L,Z. x 

Bn nee : aM \ : > -L.4., XX1X, 402. 

Mcyyo gleans from Italian periodicals of a century ago the opinions of wri " : 

Preis rad aaa = OF Vag pinions of writers on CHAMPULLION'S 

ecipherinent of hleroglyphic, some enthusiastic for hin, others igeinst | and shi i i 
Sagdinst him and pushing theories of their 


own. L’eco della seopertir det geroylitie, raceol eet 
’ FAA, » raccolte dalle pubbheaziont periodiche ttalé, ; 
a Lee alle fecuziont periodiche ttalia conte oP 
Aeguptus, V1, 297-312, BP Liane contempuranee in 
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GABRIELI publishes twenty-five letters written by Roseitint from 1826 to 1840, with an appendix on 
SALVOLINI and his relations with Rosevirs1, aud on the various opinions expressed concerning jim 
in Rosen's papers. Lettere di Ippolito RoxMini ul Prof. Ab. Costunzo Gazzera in Aegyptus, VI, 
130-176. 

A photograph of Prof. ErMay in jus fortieth vearis the frontispiece of vol. uxt of the Zeitsehrdft fur 
digyptische Sprache, corresponding to the photograph of thirty years later in vol. Lx, both of these 
volumes being dedicated to him. 

On the 28th July 1925 an address was offered to Eduard Meyer by the Berlin Academy in honour of 


M. Borecx has succeeded M. Béexéprre as Conservateur of the Eeyptian antiquities in the Louvre and 
has appointed M. ? Abbé Drioroy as his assistant. 
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By DE LACY O'LEARY 


I. Brenicat. 

(a) Old Testament. 

O. H. Burmester and E. Dévacn, Psalterid versio Memphitica, e recog. Puuli de Lugurde. Réddition 
acec le texte vupte en curucteres coptes, Louvain (1925), ix+iv4+ 180, is a first instalment of a new edition 
of the extant portions of the Buhairic Old Testament which, save for the edition of Job by E. PorcHER in 
Patr, Or, XVIU, are now extremely rare. The present work contains the Bohairic Psalter from pE LAGARDE'S 
edition of 1875, but printed in very good Coptic type, borrowed from the Jfvséon, instead of the trans- 
literated reproduction used by him, and with the introduction and critical notes of the 1875 edition. 
Admittedly the text given in that edition was an eclectic one, but the recognized excellence of the critical 
notes makes this a minor defect. “Ce teste et ces notes, dont les critiques ont proclamé la valeur, nous 
ayons reproduits scrupuleusement, ne nous reconnaissant pas le droit, en principe, d’y rien changer” (1st 
introd. iv). In fact, however, the whole has been very carefully collated with the codices used by DE 
LaGarbdE and corrected where necessary, so that this is in all respects equivalent to a new edition. 
Students of Coptic will look forward to the promised editions of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, ete. It has 
heen reviewed by H. THompson in Journal, xt, 140, and by W. Sprecetberc in U.£.Z., 1926, 345. 

F, Binapen, Griech. Pupyri (iv Heft of Veruffentl. wus dea Badisch. Pup.-Sainmlunyen), Heidelberg 
(1924), contains papyrus fragments (56) of Exodus and Deuteronomy, (57) of Romans. 

C. Seamipt, Der Kolophon des Ms. Orient. 7594 des Brit, Mus. in Sitc. d. Preuss, Akad. der Wisseasch , 
XXIV (1925), is a new study of the colophon already given in Buber, Coptic Bibl. Texts (1912), 270-1. 
H. A. Saypers, The subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets aypears in Philol. Quarterly, Ut 
(1924), 161-7. 

(b; New Testament. 


D. Beery, .f Sukidic Variant ina Rylunds Manuscript in Bull. Joh. Rylunds Libr., 1x (1925), 602-3 
deals with the passages 8. Mark xvi. 3, and I Peter i. 8-9, as cited in a homily of S. Shenoute. 

(U Horner}, Coptic Vers. of the New T....SaSidic, vii (ef. Journal, xt, 320), has been reviewed briefly 
in the Tines Lit. Suppleinent of Oct. 22, 1925, 696, in Mec. Bibl., xxxiv (1925), 623-4, and very fully by 
Mgr. HEBBELYNCK in Meséon, XXXVI (1925), 159-69. 
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Sir H. Toomeson, Gospel of St. John (cf. Journal, x1, 320°, has been reviewed briefly in Ancient 
Egypt, 1925, 58, and in the Times Let. Suppl., Oct. 22, 1925, 696. It forms the subject of A. Merk, £in 
neuer Fund aus Aeyypten: Eine kuptische Hs. des Johannes- Evang. in Zeit. Kuth. Theol, xuvut (1924); 
456-60. 

II. Apocry¥PHaL, GNostic, ETc. 

(a) Yew Testament Apocrypha. 


E. HesNecke, .Veutest. Apok., and M. R. James, Apoe, Yew Test. (cf. Journal, x1, 320), are reviewed 
hy J. BERM in Theol. Lit. Ze7t., L (1925), 72-8, and by M. GasTer in J.R.AS,, 1925, 728-80. HENNECKE’S 
edit. is more briefly reviewed by M. Gasrer in Fold Lore, XXXVI (1925), 195-6. 

(b) The Logia. 

J. Doxovayn, The Logica (ef, Journal, xt, 321), led to a controversy in the Tublet of January 3 and 
17, 1925: the discussion is summarized and criticized in Rev. Bibl., XXX1V (1925), 445-6 

3 25), 445-6. 

fe) Garosticisin. 

C, Scumipt, Pistis Sophia (ef. Journal, x1, 321), has been reviewed by P. Preermrs) in Laal. Boll, 
XLUE ‘1925), 404-5, by G. Horver in Journal, x1, 335-6, by H. Lrerzmany in Zeit, f. Neut. Wiss. x1x 
1925', 313-14, and by W. Sprrecenveru in O.2.Z., xxtx (1926), 182-3, 
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C. Scuupr, Die Urschrift der Pistis Sophia in Z, f. Yeut, Wiss, x1x (1925), 218-40, has been reviewed 
with the edition already mentioned and the translation (cf. Journul, xi, 321) by L. Ta. Lerorr in 
&. Hist. Heel., 1926, 352-4, and briefly noted with other works in the Times Lit. Suppl. of Oct. 22, 1925, 
696. 

G. Horner, Pistis Sophia (cf. Journal, xt, 321), has been reviewed by P. P(eeTERS) in Arnel. Bol/., 
XLUI (1925), 4u3-4, by J. Lerpotpr in 0.2.Z., xxvut (1925), 860, and by C. Scusupr in Theol. Lit. Zt 
(1925), 225-6, The two editions of Scumrpt and Horyer have been reviewed together hy W. E. Crum in 
F.RAS., 1925, 757-60, and briefly noticed in the Times Lit. Suppl. of Oct. 22, 1925, 66, 

The views expressed in the introduction to Scupt, Péstés Sophia, have received detailed examination 
in F.C. Berxrrr, Pist’s Sophia und the Coptie Lungnage in JTN., xxvv (1926), 148-57. This is sum- 
marized : “ According to Scamrpt, Pistis Sophiu, a late and comparatively unintelligent production of syn- 
cretistic Graeco-Egyptian Gnosticism, composed in Greek, was translated into Coptic by a not always 
intelligent translator. According to BurKrit, Pistis Sophut, a late and comparatively unintelligent 
production, was composed in Coptic, the sources being partly Greek and pa rtly Coptic works belonginy to 
the later stages of Gnosticism in Egypt ” yop. eit, 154). Prof. Bergirr's views on the Coptic language are 
mentioned below (p. 310). 

The new edition of E. pr Faye, Guostiques et Gnosticisme (cf. Journal, tx, 227), has been reviewed 
by R. Goaven in Ree. @hist. et de philos. relig., Strasbourg, v (1923), 291-2, by J. Lepreton in Rech. de 
set. relig., Paris, XV (1925', 355-75, by D. Fostatse in Archives de la France mowestique, Paris, XV 
(1925), 3%, by A. D’ALES in Etud. pub. pur les PP. de la Comp. de Jésus, Paris, cLXXXx1V (19253, 369-70, 
and by A. Doxrxrin Rivh, Reliy., Rome, (1925), 484-5. 

H. Letsecaxe, Die Gaos's ef. Jovraul, xt, 321), has been reviewed by J. P. Steeres in Lit, Mud. 
wetser, Ratisbon, LX (1924), 421. 

K. E. Tristan, Die Gnostiber oder die nusichthure Kirche, Bad Schiniedeberg (1925), vili+ 179, with fis, 
and 1 plate, has been reported, but I have not been able to see a copy. 


(d) The Manichees. 

F.C. Beraitt, Religion of the Manichees (1925', viii+ 180, 3 plates, gives a general account of the rise 
and spread of the religion of Mani, but, though reference is made (p. 119) to Manichaean propaganda in 
Egypt, no further account is given of its spread there. Appendix [II contains the three sets of Manichaean 
fragments which have been found in Egypt. It has been reviewed by R. T. in Rev, Bibl., xxxtv (1925 h 
612-13, by K. Hott in Theol. Lit. Zeit, 1 .1926', 80-1, and more briefly uoticed by M. Caster in 
S_BRLAS., 1925, 559-60, and by H. J. D. Astiey in Hibbert Jourwal, xxut (1925), 764-6. 

PF. Bruapen, Ein kopt. Fragment cf. Journal, X, 325), has been reviewed by H. DuENSING in 7h ol, 
Lit. Zert., ut (1926), 185. The fragment is an extract from Cyril of Jerusalem. 

W. Banu, Munichacische Hymnen in Muséon, XXxvut (1925), 1-56, aud Dr. 8. DorFLER, tron ben Elia 
uber die Manichuer (ibid , 57-66), contain material illustrating the history and teaching of the Manichees, 
but have no direct bearing on Egypt. 


Ill. Lircrercar, 


L. VittEcocrt, Les obsercunces Uiturgiques et lu discipline du jeiine dans Céylise copte in Maséon, XXXVI 
(1925), 261-320, continues the valuable analysis of the contents of Abu 1-Barakat’s “Lamp of Darkness” 
commenced two years ago (cf. Journal, X, 325). This portion deals especially with the rites of Holy Week 
and Easter. It is followed by a brief concordance between the Paris and Upsala codices. 

D. O'Leary, Coptie Difnir, Lond. (1926), vit119, gives the text of the Difnar (antiphonarium) fur the 
first four months of the year. 

D. O'Leary, Frag. Coptic Hymus cf. Journal, x, 325), has been reviewed by J. Letporpr in OLL., 
EXVUT (1925), 654, by 8. A. B, Mercer in J. Soc. Orient. Res. (1925), 83, and by P. Pueerers) in .Lye?, Boll, 
XLIV (1926), 165-6. 

F. Bruapen, Griech. Pup. (cf. I above), contains (58) a fragment of a Christian liturgy. 


IV. Csucrcu Lirerature. 
(4) Patres Apostolicé. 
H. Duenstne, Epistula Apostolurum, nich dem athiopischen und koptischen Tert, Bonn (1925), 42. has 
been reviewed by C. Scusuipr in O.£.Z., Xxvir (1923), 855-9, 
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BIaLMEYER, Die .tpostolischen Vater, I (Didache, Barnabas, Clement 1, IJ, Ignatius, Polycarp, etc.), 
Tubingen (1924), 1-163, is a re-edition of F. X. Fexk’s manual, but brought up to date by additional 
notes. It is briefly notived in Rev. Bibl., XXXIV (1925), 624, and more fully reviewed by E. LOHMEYER in 
Theol. Lit. Zeit., Lt (1926), 29-30. 

Further studies in the P. Oxy. text of Hermas appear in Bonyer CaMpsetn, 4 pupyrus coder of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in Harvard Theol. Rev., Xv (1925), 115-28, and S. G. Mercati, Passo del pasture di 
Erma riconosetuto nel P. Oxy. 1228 in Biblica, vt (1925), 336-8. 

(b) Patristie Theology. 


M. Peru, Lupologia di Aristide e le leitera a Diogueto appears in Ricerche Rliy., Rome, 1 (1925), 
od1-7. 


(ce) Ethiopie Church Literuture. 


On the closely allied Ethiopic literature may be noted the brief survey of J. M. Harvey, Aue Lutrodue- 
tion to Ethiopie Christian Literuture, Lond. (1925), 118. 


VY. History. 

() The Egyptian Church, general history and special periods. 

M. Cuaine, La chronoloyie des temps chrétiens de U Egypte et dv l Ethinpie, Paris (1925), xvi+344, has 
now appeared and has been reviewed by Prof. L. Ta. Lerort in 22. W. Evel, xxu (1926), 338-9, who says: 
“M. Ch. a le mérite davoir réuni une collection considerable de renseignements sur la chronologie; il les a 
malheureusement présentés de fagon telle que le lecteur serupuleux devra, en les utilisant, y mettre beau- 
coup du sien pour avoir tous ses apaisements,” and by P. P(EETERS; in ulnu. Boll. XLIV (1926), 144-7. 

H. DELEsAYE, Le culendrier @Oxyrhynque (cf. Journal, x1, 325), is briefly described by A. E\HRHARD) 
in By. Zett , 1925, £19-20. 

F. Haase, Altehristliche Kirchengeschichte nach orientulischen Quellen, Leipzig (1925), xvi+420, practi- 
cally ignores all Coptic material. It has been reviewed by P. P(gETERs) in tae. Boll., xu1v (1926), 
142-4. 

H. I. Bert, Jews und Christians in Egypt (cf. Journal, x, 327), continues to receive considerable 
attention, as might be expected, and has been reviewed by H. Gréorre in Byzaution, 11924), 638-47, by 
KE. Scuwarrz in Deut. Lit. Z, 1924, no. 30, by P. Jovever in CR. deal. Inser.. 1924. 222, by the same 
writer in J. des Swe, XXII (1925°, 1 syq., by C. GHEDINI in slegyptus, VI (1925), 273-6, by M. Homsert in 
Ree. Belg. Phil., 1925, 197-203, by W. Scatparr in Gromon, 1 (1925, 23-36, by Max Rapty in Classical 
Philology, XX (1925), 363-75, by N. HB. in J. Hell. Stud, 1924, 311-13, by von Suven in Theol. Lit. Z., 
L (1925), 251-8, and by A. S. Utyv in Journal, x1, 341-2. 

BELL'’s work has inspired several other studies, notably K. Hott, Die Bedeutung de 
melitunischen Urkunden fur die Kirchengeschichte, in Sitz. der Preuss. alhead., 1925, 18- 
its bearing upon the Meletian schism and upon the development of mon. 


r neurerofeatlichten 
31, which examines 
asticism ; G. GHEDINI, Lued nuove 
dui pupiri sullo setsme meleziauno e tl monichismo in Eyitto iu Lu Scuola ‘attolica, Milan, Lut (1925), 
261-80; A. D’Atks, Le schisine mélétian a Eyypte in lee. Hist. Leel., XXU (1926), 5-26; and R. P. CASEY, 
New pupyri concerning incidents ut Alexandria wn Hare. Theol. Ree, XVUT 11925), 285-92. 

H. 1. Bets, -Lthamesius in Congregational Quarterly, u1 (1925 
portion of the subject-matter of the preceding. 

Maccer, Les chretwates orientules cf. Journal, xt, 323), is reviewed by A. J. Gosste in Erypus. Ties, 
XXXVI (1925), 475, and A. Portescur, Uniute Eastern Chnurehes (ef. Journal, x1, 323), by N. A. Burs in 
O.L.Z., XX1X (1926), 254, The non-uniate eastern churches are briefly discussed by J. Rearing in The 
Month, CXLVI (1925,, 130-42. 

L. Lacombe, Chronique des églises ortentiles: Gti) P. 


}, 158-76, is a popular account of one 


ttriareut orthodore & Alecandrie in Evhos @L On, 
XXIX (1926 , 230-2, deals with the political difficulties encountered in the election of a patriarch of the 
Greek Chureh in Eyypt. 

The history of the Ethiopic Church is very closely connected with that of the C 
we may note M. pe Corpvet, Le christiaursme en Ethiopie mR 
ever, only a brief outline of the history and leading char. 


hurch of Egypt and here 
ec. de Geneve, 1926, 158-73, which is, how- 
acteristics of the Ethiopie Church, and some 


rf re NS De , * _ ee Lp, . % . . 
chapters in A. KaMMeRER, Lssad sur Uhistoire antique de T Abyss(niv 1926), 198, 4 maps, 45 figures, also 


have an indirect bearing upon Coptic church history, 
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(5) Monasticism. 

IC. Hassan, Christian Movustie‘si, Lond. (1925°, 270, is briefly uoticed in the Times Lit Suppl. of 
July 23, 1925, 4194, 

REIVZENSTEIN, Hist. Mowuch. vod Hist. Laustuien tof. Journal, v, 207), receives a somewhat belated 
notice from O, SvAmLIN in Bys. Zeit., xxv (19255, 160-3. : 

W. GeMot, Dus Apophtheym, Vienna :1924:, viii+177, has been reviewed by H. D ELEHAYE: in Ava. 
Boll, xiii (1925), 101-2. 

(ce) Church Institutions. 

Von Worss, Asyliresen (ef. Journal, 81, 323), has been reviewed by G, Henpre in Theol, Lit, Zit., 
Xurx (1924), no. 22, by D. Comen im Museen, XXSUL 1925), 246-248, by Fr. Proxcsnerm in Wierteljuhres- 
schrift f. Soztal- u. Wirtschaftsqesch., XVTH (1925, 399-402. 

(@) Lives of the Suints. 

H. DeLevare, Les recueis untizues de mirueles des suivts yet. Journal, X1, 324), has been continued 
and completed in .tan. Bol/., sim (1925 , 305-25, 

H. DeELEHAYE, Les martyrs d Eyy pte fof, Journal, 1X, 231+, has been reviewed by L. vax pra Essen 
in R. Hist. Evel., 1926, 354-7. 

KE. A. Brooks, lets of St. George iv Meséon, xxxvutt (1925), 67-115, deals with the Syriac material 
which has no direct bearing upon the Coptie acts, 

The Bollandist Aets Sunctormia, Novembris, tom. IV .1925), xii+767, contains two lives which have 
more or less direct bearing on the Egyptian Church. One of these is the Greek, life and miracles of St. 
Theodore (11-35), the other is the life of St. Trmetheus of Antinoe 115 22), 

L. Tu. Lerort, 8. Pachowii Vita Bohuiriee seripty (1925, v+250, appears as a new volume in the 
COS.C.0, series. 

H. DELEHAYE, Lu personnulitd historique de S. Paul de Thebes mn Aon, Boll, Xvav (1926 , 64-9, discusses 
the historical basis of St. Jerome’. life of St. Paul the first hermut. 

8. P. Girarp, Cn Frog. fryoumiqae du wert. de Ste, Philothee (cf, Journal, X, 328), ix reviewed ly 
P. Preerers) in wlan. Boll, stiv 1926", 165. 

J. Banestrt et H. Hyvernar, ets Mertyrum, 1 CSCO, 1924. 384, contains the martyrdoms of 
S. Luke, S. Cyriacus, 8. James the Persian, 8. Polyearp, S. Isaac of Tiphre, the two Theodores, &. Johu 
of Phanidjuit, 8, Theodotus. 8. George, and the miracles of 8. George, all re-pubheatious of material which 
has already appeared elsewhere, 

VIL Non-Lirerary Tpxts, 

(a) Collected Texts, 

Crum-Beit, Wadi Sarge (ef. Jonrnal, 1X, 232. has been reviewed by M.A. Murray in Are. Egypt, 
1V (1925), 117, and by Hevesrensere in Buz. Zeer, XXV 125). 198-1). 

WorrELt, Coptic MSS. in the Freer Collection (ef. Journl, x, 324), 1s briefly noticed in the Tones Lit, 
Suppl. of Oct, 22, 1925, 696, 

GHeptist, Lettere cristiane (cf. Journal, x, 329, has been reviewed by N. HoHLWeELN in Lull. bibliog, 
SMus. Belg , XX1x (1925), 18-19, and by the same writer in Byseateo, 11924 °, 634-5, 

Cu. Wersse.y, Les plus ane. mon. dn Christianisne wef, fournal/, Xf, 326), has been reviewed by CALDERINI 
in Aegyptus, v (1924), 369, and by J. Simos in tan, Bol/, S~u (1925), 377-9. 

W.E. Crem, Theological Terts (cf. Report (1912-13 }, is reviewed by HENusTENBERG in Bys. Zeit, XV 
(1925), 156-7. 

(6) Separate Texts. 

W.E. Cres, Koptische Zuatte and das Pfefernonopol in Z.AS. LX (1925), 103-11, deus with the 
contents of Brit. Mus Or. 8903, an 8th cent. papyrus from Edfu, in which various heads of trade guilds 
acknowledge the receipt of pepper from the government. 

Jerxstevr, Bin kuptisches Ineditem der Bremitage mw Receolte di Serittt in ovore di G. Lumbroso, Milan 
(1925), 282-6, gives and exainines a brief text of 12 lines. 

(ce) Glossarves, 

H. I. Bett and H, Taompsoy, (revk-Coptie Glossary to Hosea end Amos in Journal, xt, 241-6, 4 plates, 
has a special interest in that it implies the use of a version different from the Receptus, 
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HL Bett and W. E. Crcu, A Greek-Coptic Glossary in Aegyptus, vt (1925), 177-226, reproduces a 
glossary “entirely in Dioscorus’s own hand” of date between 567 and 573 4.D. containing names of parts 
of the body, topographical terms, names of animals, fishes, etc. The glossary is from P. Lond. 1821, and 
contains £36 lines. 

(d) Magical. 

§. Errren, Additional remarks on the magical Papyrus P. Leid. v in Aegyptus, V1 (1925), 117-20, con- 
tinues and concludes the notes given in ibid., Iv (1923), 183. 

8. Errren, Les papyrus magiques grecs de Paris (cf. Journal, XI, 325), has Leen reviewed, in con- 
junction with Wrickey’s Urkunden der Ptolemaerceit and Horryer’s Griech.-dg. Offenbarung, by W. 
ScuvuBart in O.LZ.Z., xxvii (1925), 645-7. 

S. Errrem, Pap. Brit. Mus. CX XL, verso, col. 1 appears in Journal, xt, 80-3. It deals with a frag- 
mentary magical text published in Wessety, ewe griech. Zouberpap. (1893). 

F. Braet, Grieck. Pup. (cf. I above), contains two tablets (60, 65), inscribed respectively with the 
Lord's Prayer and a Christian text which the editor regards as being intended for magical use. 


VII. Puitoioey. 


M. San Nicoio, Dus expe mnpocwnon als Stellvertretungsformel in den koptisehen Pupyri appears in 
Byz. Zeit., XXIV (1924), 386-45. 

FE. Driotoy, Un mot nouceau copte appears in Rev. Ey. afne., 1 (1925), 15-17. 

K. Asucs, Koptische Gramimatik cum Gebrauch fur Vorlesungen, Hanover (1925), is reported, but T have 
not been able to see a copy. 

I. Gerpr, Elem. Linguae Copt. (cf. Journal, %, 329), has been reviewed by W. SPreGELBERG in O.L.Z., 
1925, 76-8. 

Ct. PB. G. Sosay, Attah Quwwidu l-Loghuti 1-Masriyati 1-Qubtiyu, Cairo (1925), iv+253, is a grammar 
intended to make a scientific treatment of Coptic grammar accessible to Egyptian students. It is published 
at the expense of the Egyptian government and is intended for use in the Egyptiological section in the 
Egyptian University. Unfortunately it is no longer on sale to the public and only distributed (gratuitously) 
to the students concerned. It has been briefly noticed by D. O'LEARY in Journal, x11, 139-40. 

G. P. G. Susay, Studies in Coptic Proper Vames in Anc. Egypt, 1925, 41-4, notes some purely Egyptian 
names still in common use and some old Greek names, as well as Arabic, Turkish, and others of more 
recent date. 

Glossaries of ancient date are included in VI above. 

K. SerHe, Dus Verhaltuis zivischen Demotisch und Koptisch und seine Lehren fiir Geschichte der Agypt- 
ischen Sprache in ZD.M.G., 1925, 290-316, is an extremely important contribution to the history of the 
Coptic language. The writer suggests that Coptic was the vernacular descended from ancient Egyptian, 
whilst Demotic was an artificial language. This is very different from the view of F. C. Burgirr in Pistis 
Sophia and the Coptic Language (ef. IT above), where we read that “I have doubts as to the full legitimacy 
of the Coptic language. Ido not mean by this to donbt that the speech of the Egyptian peasutitey at the 
time of the Arab invasion was a real, though degraded, descendant of the speech of the Pharaohs. But I do 
not think it was Coptic, if by ‘Coptic’ is meant a language in which Greek words, including the most exotic 
particles, are used freely....... I do not believe that the language of the Coptic liturgy and Bible was ever 
the real language of the people: it was from the beginning a more or less literary jargon ” (153). Professor 
Berkirr considers that the use of this “literary jargon” in domestic and inbiinate ontaika ete. inust be 
explained by non-literary persons having recourse to professional scribes who followed the cule fashion 
of interpolating ae ee The whole problem has a parallel in Urdu, where a great number of Arabic 
and Persian words have been introduced under Muslim influence ¢ i 7, me seu tak 
ee eal RE uence and there, admittedly, many have taken 

P. JERNSTEDT, Zum Gebrauch des koptischen Qualitutirs si } y Jor 
He tai Le yp Qualitutirs appears in Compt. Rend. de UV Acad. des Sct. de 

W, SPIEGELBERG, Demotivu, 1, Munich (1925), 49, 3 plates, contains two directions on Coptic, Zz. (ix) 
dj r (ye) “ scklugen” (25-7), and (ai) Die Etymologie von Mnuga (27-8). as 
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VILE. ArcHanorody, 


H. Henye, 7/7 Edfow in Aegyptus, vi 1925 , 285-8, gives an account of explorations commenced im 
1914 and continued in 1921-4 1m an area which was inhabited down to the Llorh cent. Ab and where finds 
have been made of Coptic and Muslim pottery, sinall articles, buildimgs, and a deposit of Coptic papyrt in 
a jar. The Coptic manuscripts are being edited by M. Drrorey, the Mushin and Coptie pottery is in the 
hands of M. Massovt, 

GU. MoNNeRET DE VILLARD, Les couernts pres de Sehag 1. Deur el-Abiad et Dey l-Ahnuw, Milan 1825 
64, 113 plates, contains three chapters, 1 desemptive of the White Monastery, us a bnef survey of 
archaeological investigations by previous explorers, and si a discussion on the trefor-shaped sauetuars 
very slight reference to the Red Monastery. [t has been reviewed by H. in lac. Byypt, 1925), 115, by 
P. PQeeteERS) in Ave, Boll, xnu1 1925, 419-20, by A. Canperist im ulegyptes, VE 125. 280, and hy 
R, LEMarre in WVMuséon, XXXVOLT. 1925), 354-5. 

H. RANKE, Noptiseh: Lriedhoete bet Kurara nnd dey Tonipu l-Seheschonks I bei d-Hibe Berieht her dee 
badischen Grabunyen tn Aegtn den Watery 1002-16 und T9L3-14..unter Mitwirkung cou He AGT wield 
AL Breith 1925), 70, with 2 figs. in the text. and 4U plates, has now appeared ref, Jameel, XI 829, 

H. Jenner, Die christlichen Grabsterve Nubiens in Leitsehr, Poa, Spe, LX (1925), L114, deals with both 
Greek and Coptic material Aionest the latter appear Lep, 550= Berl. Inv. No, 1499, LD. vi, 103. Ny. 48. = 
Berl. Inv. No. 1495, Lep. 51, and B.Mus, 825. 

H. Sexwker, Lrnenne, Beret ther dio Geabu agen der Akad, der Wiss. in Wren ant den Bevedhapen orp 
Ermenne (Nubien) tin Winter 1911-12, Wien (1925), 175, 16 plates, 1 plan, 9 figs., contains Christian 
material and Coptic inscriptions in Part D 126-65. 

M. Divanp, Die Ornamentii der ag. Wollirkereion ef. Journal, Xt. 3261, has been reviewed hy Nora 
GRIFFITH in Jowrnol, xt, 344. by H. Gicek in U.2.2, Savin 1925, 654, and by 8. ALB. MEReLR in J, Sve, 
Or. Res., 1X 1925), 79. 

W. £. Vonpaca and E. Kuewyen, Lute antique, Coptic. wnd [shan teetiles of Egipt V926 , xvit Loo 
plates, mostly in colour (ef. Juurnu!, Xt. 326,, has now been published, 

M. Divaxn, Coptic tertiles, Recent Acvessions in Bull, Metrop. Mus, of Art, WwY., xat 1926, 102 4, 
describes some recent accessions inade to the museuin in question, 


O. M. Darvoyx, Bust Christian Art, Oxford (1925). xv +396, Inakes some passing reference to Coptic art 
(42-4), sculpture, manuscripts. textiles, and cerainies. but Cuptic occupies only a minor place. 

W. Scacpartr, Pulwoyruphic. I. Griech, Polucogr., Munich (1925). 184, 121 figs. deals incidentally 
with Coptic seript (146, 156. 

Passing reference to modern Coptic usage as to the remoyal of the hair tuft on children is made in 
W. BLACKMAN, alucient Eynpion eustom dlustrauted hy eonendirn sereical in Man, XV 1925 , 65, 

J. Serzvcowsk1, Origins of Christiun Charch Art cf, Jowruul, X, 330), has been reviewed by MG avstrrr 
in AR. AS, 1925, 142-3. 

A.J. Burier, Jslumie Potters, is announced for the autumn of 1926, It will contain about 20 plates in 
colour and $0 in black and white. Some of the Wlustrations will show early Coptic lustre ware, mncliding 
a ruby-lustred bowl and plain lustred vessels, and at least one chapter ix) will deal with pre-Mushm 











Egyptian ceramics. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Society of Antiquaries once more generously placed its Council Room at the disposal 
of the Society for the purpose of the annual exhibition of antiquities, the results of the 
winter's campaign, which was open from July Sth to the 24th, Practically all the objects 
shown came from the cemeteries at Abydos, where excavations were carried on for a brief 
period and proved very successful. Equally interesting were the large scale photographs 
and plans of the Cenotaph of Seti I, formerly called the Osireion. 

As a report on the season’s work appears elsewhere in this number there is no need for 
a full description here, but among the most interesting exhibits may be mentioned a finely 
carved stela, a small limestone statuette of a seated dignitary of the Middle Kingdom, and a 
most varied collection of beads of all periods fro the predynastic to the Late New Kingdom, 
all threaded with the utmost care, mostly in the original order, and very tastefully arranged 
by Mr. and Mrs, Brunton and Mrs. Frankfort. 

In addition a tacsimile painting by Mrs. de Garis Davies of a beautiful fresco in the 
North Palace at Tell el--Amarnabh was shown. The fresco is a magnificent example of the 
art of the Akhenaten period, and readers will be glad to know that Mrs. Davies has consented 
to go out again during the coming winter and copy other wall paintings in the same palace. 
It is the intention of the Committee to publish a special memoir dealing with the mural 
decoration of Tell el--Amarnah, a work due to the memory of Mr. Newton who first discovered 
these frescoes. 

During the Exhibition Mr. Frankfort twice lectured, with an admirable series of lantern 
slides, on the work of the season. 


The exeavation programme tor the coming winter, so far as it has been arranged at the 
moment of going to press, is that Mr Frankfort and Mr. Glanville should go to Tell 
el-‘Amarnah and continue the excavation of that site, while Mrs. Davies copies the wall 
paintings. This work is not likely to occupy much more than two months. Mr. Felton goes 
to Abydos to continue his photographic survey of the temple of Seti I, the archaeological 
and philological side of this work being in the hands of Mr. R. O, Faulkner. This party will 
be joined later by Mr. Frankfort, who will prepare for publication the texts of the Cenotaph 
of Seti. The photographing and collating of the temple texts is a costly and laborious work, 
but the results should prove well worth the outlay. ; 


It has not yet been possible to make a complete list of lectures for the winter, but the 
Committee hopes to be able to arrange a series on noted towns of Egypt. The following 
lectures have been promised: Thebes, by Dr. H. R. Hall; Herakleopolis, by Dr. A. M. 
Blackman: Sais, by Professor Newberry; Memphis, by Mr. S. R. K. Glanville; while it is 
hoped that Nankratis and Alexandria will be dealt with by Dr. Hogarth and Mr. H. I. Bell 


respectively. 


In our last number we alluded to the magnificent offer of £2,000,000 made tu the 
Egyptian Government by Mr. John D. Rocketeller, Jr. for the building and equipment of a 
new museum and the advancement of Egyptological studies in general. Little did we think 
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at the time that this offer would be refused. It is not our task to examine or criticise the 
causes which led to its rejection, we can only lament that such an amazing opportunity has 
been allowed to slip. When we think of the numerous branches of the subject which 
stagnate, partly for lack of funds, partly for lack of workers, and reflect that Mr. Rocketeller’s 
gift would have provided both, we cannot but be appalled by the magnitude of this disaster 
to learning. 


Dr. Howard Carter continues slowly and efficiently to clear the tomb of TutCankhamin. 
An admirable arrangement which, while enabling tourists to visit the tomb, takes otf his 
hands the unprofitable and timme-wastiny duty of escorting them now allows him to give 
his full time to the clearance. The tomb-chamber is completed and it is believed that a 
season will be necessary fur each of the two remaining rooms. Dr. A. E. Lucas is still 
attached to the expedition as chemical expert. What he has Jearnt during the excavation 
of this tomb is sutticient to revolutionize our knowledge of what may be called the 
chemistry of ages, Le. the changes which take place in various materials lying for centuries 
in certain conditions of atmosphere, light and temperature. Following wp his little hand- 
book on the restoration of antiques published a year ago and reviewed in this Journal he 
will shortly produce a further work on ancient Egyptian materials and the changes to 
which they are subject. 


Mr. Robert Mond continued during last season his excavations at Shékh ‘Abd cl-Kurnah, 
Thebes, under the aegis of the Liverpoul University Institute of Archaeology. He was 
again assisted by Mr. W. B. Emery. Further clearances and restorations in the tomb of 
Ramose occupied the greater part of the season: a number of columns have been rebuilt 
in their original form in the hypostyle hall, and the scientific world should be very grateful 
to Mr. Mond for thus resturing and making accessible one of the finest and historically 
most interesting private tombs in the Theban necropolis. Among other finds was a subter- 
ranean gallery containing over twenty burials of about Twenty-second Dynasty date. Below 
these was a muminy of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and a few traces of a still earlier burial of 
the Middle Kingdom. Mr. Mond has also prospected on a new site at Emacnt where he 
hopes to work during the coming season. He is publishing the reports of his excavations 
from year to year in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology und Anthropology. 


We publish in this number an obituary notice of Bernard Pyne Grenfell, one of the 
founders of papyrolugy as a science. A forthcoming volume in the Oxyrhyneus scries, to 
which he himself contributed so largely. is, we understand, to be dedicated to his memory, 
and will contain a photograph of him: for this reason we have decided not to publish one 
in this number. 


We regret to have to chronicle a further loss to Egyptology in Georges Bénédite, 
Keeper of the Egyptian Department of the Musée du Louvre, who died rather suddenly on 
a visit to Thebes during last season, In spite of his duties in the museum and the lecture- 
room he contrived to contribute a great deal to the literature of Egyptology, his main 
interest being in objects possessing an artistic value, more particularly those dating froin 
the earlier periods, Several articles from his pen have appeared in the Journal, 

He is succeeded by Monsieur Charles Boreux, while to take the place thus rendered 
vacant Monsieur Abbé Drioton is to come to the Louvre. 

40—2 
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Every reader of the Journal will congratulate Colonel H. G. Lyons on the honour of 
knighthood which has been bestowed upon him. Although the services for which this is 
the just reward consist of a long and useful career in the Survey Department of Egypt 
followed by distinguished war service, Colonel Lyons will not, we feel sure, resent the desire 
of Egyptologists tu claim him as a colleague. The connection between the Survey and our 
sclence was close by nature, and he himself has made it closer. 


Mrs. Winifred Brunton hag made an interesting and snecessful experiment in her book 
called Hings und Queens of Ancient Egypt. Her delicate brush has depicted for us a 
muunber of royal personages, not as an idle fancy might imagine thein—a task which has 
often been done before—but as their ummumies, their statues and contemporary written 
records show them to have been. Her art on this oceasion is alinust that of the miniaturist. 
and despite her rigid adherence to the evidence on which her reconstructions are based she 
has succeeded in putting into each portrait something of herself. They are not merely con- 
ceptions of kings and queens, they are her conceptions. To those of us who have little or 
no imagination the work is a revelation, and even to those whose conceptions may disagree 
with those of the painter the portraits will give pleasure from the artistic point of view. 
They are accompanied by a text contributed by a number of Eyyptologists, 


The sixtieth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache was dedicated to Adolf 
Ennan, who attained his seventieth birthday on Oct. 31st, 1924, The sixty-first volume 
contains a photograph of the same scholar in his fortieth year. Comparing this with the 
recent photograph published in the previous volume one is glad to observe that the last 
thirty years, though devoted to ceaseless toil, have not dealt too hardly with Professor 
Erman. We trust that he may be long spared to continue his contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language which ready owes such an immense debt to him. It must 
be a great satisfaction to him to see so many brilliant young schulars at work in the field 
which lis grammatical researches opened up to them in such a wonderful manner. This 
year in particular he may well feel that he is reaping a rich harvest, for the publication of 
the great Worterbuch is now uo longer a dream but a partly accomplished fact, and before 
this nuinber appears we shall probably have in our hands Dr, Alan Gardiner’s great 
Lyyptian Grammar, the biggest single contribution to the gruumar of the Egyptian 
language since Erman’s own Sprache des Papyrus Westear and Sethe’s Verbum. 


Professor Westermann writes: 

In the last number of this journal (Journal, Xi, B8~51) an article appeared in which L 
otfered an explaination of the double entries upon some of the Ptolemaic receipts. It was 
unknown to me when I was writing it that the same problem was undergoing careful and 
colplete consideration at the hands of Mr. J. G. Milne. Mr. Milne’s article, entitled 
*Double Entries in Ptolemaic Tax Receipts,” appeared in the number of the Journal 
immicdiately preceding that in which mine was printed. Sickness and its after effects 
prevented me from keeping up with the jeurnals during the late winter and spring, so that 
Mr. Milne’s treatment escaped my notice until it was too late to have the corresponding 
part of my article deleted. The Editor has consented to print this explanation of an un- 
intentional discourtesy upon my part to the readers of the Journal and to Mr. Milne. As 
to the two conclusions there is little question that he has the right of it. 


NOTES AND NEWS BID 


With regard to his article “What happened after the Death of TutCankhamin ” (sce 
above, pp. 168-170) Professor Savce writes as follows: 


“Since my article was in type Dr. Forrer has published a translation of the text in his 
Forschungen, 4, Pt. 1. As our translations agree almust word for word they may be coa- 
sidered to be a proof that the Hittite texts can now be translated with as much certainty 
as the inscriptions of Assvria or Babylowia, Apart from the ditterence in the ward which 
we supply in the lacuna befure the name of Kurustama, and the ditferent conclusions we 
draw from the last paragraph, our agreement is complete.” 

Several contributors to the Journal seem puzzled ax to why they are asked, when 
returning corrected proofs to the Editor, to return also the original copy or first proof The 
reason 1s that these nearly always enable the Editor to settle those mnumerois ttle uncer- 
tainties which arise at the last minute without involving the contributor and himesclf in a 
tiresome correspondence. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Orient und griechische Philosophie. Von THropor Hopryer. (Bethefte zuin Alten Orient, Heft 4.) Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs sche Buchhandlung. 1925. Pp. 90. 


Professor Hopfner needs no introduction to readers of this Journe?. His new monograph is eminently 
readable, sane, and learned. He shows in detail the lateness of the traditions which assert that early 
Greek philosophers derived their doctrines from the East}, the impossibility of their having Icarnt the 
philosophic secrets of the priests of Egypt if the latter had had plulosophie secrets to teach, the difference 
of Fastern scieuce and Greek science, the change in the attitude of the East in the Hellenic Age fon this 
his remarks, pp. 46 ff, are particularly important), and the growth among Greek thinkers of a veneration 
of Oriental wisdom and a desire to find therein the source of Hellenic thought. All this is very well done; 
we have here a well-written chapter in the history of the Greek spirit, its independence and its decline. 
Of the biending of thought under the E1pire, and of such illustrations thereof as the Hermetic texts and 
the Oraeulu Chaldacen, Professor Hopfner writes with particular mastery. A reference might be added on 
p. 74 to Cumont’s persuasive argument in Sonminents Pilot, xxv that the mvaticism of Plotinus was in- 
fluenced by Egyptian piety. 

This is a valuable addition to an interesting series. 

A.D). Nock, 


Guostiyres et ynosticisme, Par E. pe Faye. Etudes critiques des documents dn gnosticisme ehrétien aux 1° 
et 1 sitcles, Deuxieme dition auymentée. Paris: Geuthuer. 1925. Pp. 547, 60 franes. 


This work, which comes before us in an enlarged and revised form, treats a subject of extreme 
complexity with inasterly lucidity. M. de Faye’s principle that we must base our conception of the 
Gnostics on the surviving fragments of their works rather than on the polemic of their adversaries is 
unquestionably right, and his application of it is very fruitful and results in a picture which, in spite of 
its gaps. is fuller than we could draw of any pagan religions movement of the time. It is a picture, 
moreover, Which fits what we know of the general intellectual and religious conditions of the age; in 
particular its passage from speculation of no mean order to theurgy is parallel to the evolution of Neo- 
platemnisim., The author's explanation of the point of view of the Gnostics, pp. 463 ff. 


., Shows remarkable 
insight. It is not enough to decompose their beliefs doctrine, as Reitzenstein has reminded us, cannot 


be analysed as though it were a mineral. M.de Faye asks what attracted men of this type to Christianity, 
and finds as lis answer the attraction of Jesus, and shows how, in developing their theories, they had no 
intention of being other than Christian, It would not be easy to find many questionable statements of 
fact in this book. On p, 65, M. de Faye describes the Valentinian conception of evil in the 


shais ; soul as “ fort 
éloignée de Videe grecque. Pour Sucrate, Platon ou Epictete, | 


e mala sa source dans une erreur du juge- 
ment.” The statement perhaps requires balancing by the remembrance that in Orphic and other circles 
wy eae 5 Jachiy slew of af ae 7 si ae sy: ~ - 
there was an objective view of sin as something essentially detiling the soul. We note, on p. 479, the 
remark, " MM. Anrich et Wobbermin ont démontré que les gnostiques ont empruntdé aux mysttres grecs 
| . . on ; 7 
quelques-uns de leurs teriues les plus caracteristiques, tel que Nedrpov, oppiys, romos garnp, ete.” At 
‘ 7 | 4 iPy & eve = 
the present time this statement seems rather over-confident, especially with regard to the term corp 
i. . a ¢ o 
ee mes atte 245 e eh . . - es 
M. de Paye draws attention (pp. 245 ff, £45) to the flourishing Gnostic sects in Rome itself; it would be 
interesting tu know whether he believes the eratiito of a crucified ass-head on the Palatine to be due to an 
adherent of the Sethians, as is thought by A. Braycuer, Comptes rendus de U Aewdémte des tascriptions, 
: Z 4 F : 1 ie = able es 4 % 
1920, 1528, J. Crpuika, Strews Boleirna, 729 £., and A, BouLANnGer, Orphée, 147, and again whether he 
accepts Blanchet’s ascription of two gems, published Ze, 147, to the Ophites 
M. de Faye is to be congratulated on a very fine book. 


A.D. Nock, 
1 The statement on p. 9 that Herodotus mentions 


c avisit of Thales to Egypt seems to be due to an in 
Herodotus, as is noted ib., p. 23, mentions the 


advertence; 
philosopher's Phoenician extraction but not this ourne 
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al History of Egypt anler Roman Role, By J. GRapron Mixer. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1924. Pp, xxiii+332. 

There had long been need of a new edition of Mr. Milne’s well-known and mvaluable work, which is 
indeed the ouly book of the kind in existence: for since it first appeared, im 18¥9, a vast amount of 
material had accumulated, aud the seeond issue, in 1913. did not supply the need of an edition filly 
brought up to date. The new edition shows very extensive changes; indeed, the work Jas ii large ine wsire 
been recast. The o!d appendices and lists of docmuents have been cut ont, but su uch new matter has been 
ineorporated that the size of the volume has increased from 262 to 432 pages. The single table of prefects 
at the end of the vulime is repliced by lists, prefixed to each retun, of the prefeets mi offee ider the 
Emperor concerned, to which, after Diocletian, ave added lists of the known praesides. It may be sug. 
gested that in a later edition it would be useful to give further the names of the Alexandneau patriarchs, 
who, iu the Christian period, were often more iinportant than the prefects. 

Despite the changes mentioned, the general plan of the work remains as before: first a chronological 
narrative of events, arranged by remus, and then a series of chapters dealing comprehensively with 
administration, tinance, military orgunization, religion, and social life. There are also some appendr es 
devoted to various points of detail. This arrangement is perhaps the most conventent inethod of treating 
such materials as mist form the basis of any history of Reman Eaypt. but it does not make for readible- 
ness or literary charm. The volume indeed is one of severely “scientific? history, and makes no pretence 
of being a work of art. Perhaps the tine has not yet come for a “literary” history of Egypt: aud certainly, 
within the limits set himself, Mr. Milue has done his work adinirably, The book is a masterpiece of 
compression, extracting from a ereat tadss of iniscellaueous material all the essential facts, and withent 
a superfluous sentence. The author bas kept wonderfully abreast of recent research, and seers to have 
overlooked nothing of importance. 

With a view toa fourth edition ‘for new material is constantly coming to Teht amd new monographs 
on particular problems are pubhshed every year) a few poiuts may be noted in rezard to which there 
seems ruom for correction or reconsideration. 

Despite the recently published letter of Claudius, which he discusses in an appendix devoted to the 
subject, Mr. Milne adheres to the view that Alexaudria possessed a senate to the end of the Ptolemaic 
period, and that this body was abolished by Augustus, That is arguments have weight mst be 
admitted, and they have been reinforced by other scholars who have det with the point; but L confess 
myself still unconvinced, It seems all but incredible that if Augustus had abolished a senate Cliadins, 
who more than once alludes to the precedent of Augustus and expressly mentions his confirmation of 
Alexandrian privileges, should make no reference whatever to lis abolition of the senate and should even 
speak of the request for its mtroduction as a new proposal “now for the first tine mooted.” This con- 
sideration seetns to me quite to cancel all the arguments on the other side, and the attempts of those 
who take the contrary view to eaplain it away are wusatisfactory, 

The “Jewish disturbances’ m 136-137 ab. mentioned in the last paragraph of p. 47, rest ona 
misreading of a Berlin papyrus, and Wilcken has now shown Hermes. Liv, LL) that the reference there 
is really to the Jewish revolt under Trajan 

Tn connexion with the foundation of Antincopolis p. 45) 1t may be mentioned that there is evidence 
(chiefly contained in unpublished papyri of the British Museuia that many citizens of the new city were 
drawn from the Fayytin, but that these very often preferred, while registering their children in the city 
registers and enjoying the privilezes of citizenship, to reside iu their own nome. Two such families at 
least can be traced as residing in Fayytvna villages till the third century. It is also of interest, as ilnstrating 
Hadrian’s enthusiasm for Athens, to note that the Antinoopohte calendar employed the Attic names of 
the months, equating then however with the Egyptian months, 

The last sentence of p. 119, ‘in the rnral distuicts corn remained alinost the unly currency of Ezypt - 
(in the sixth and seventh centuries: 1s open to question, What numisinatie evidence Mr Milne may have 
for it [ cannot say, but references to actual coins are numerous enough in the papyrivand under the 
Arabs, who followed Byzantine adininistrative custom alinost slavishly, we fiud in the Aphrodite papyri 
of the early eighth century not only efvborate accounts of money payments but constant references to 
drapyvpiopos, Le. the udeerateo of taxes properly payable in kind: the Governors frequent refuscl to 
accept adueratio seems to imply on actual preferenee for money payinents on the part of the mural 
population (see my article Two Oiferal Letters of the Arab Perfod in the present nmuher) 
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Mr. Milne (pp. 125, 181, 288) continues to speak of the idiologos as high priest; but Professor Stuart 
Jones hay made it very probable (Fresh Light on Roman Bureancrucy, pp. 26.) that the union of the two 
offices was not effected until the period of the Severi. 

Inu the notes at the end of the volume, reference should have been made, for the strategus, to the 
recent article of HUBLWEIN (Musée Belye, XXV1H, 125-154). 

On p. 139 “archepodos” (twice) should of course be “archephodos.” 

The account of the exactor’s functions given on p. 148, $54, iy incomplete, for it appears from P. Lond. 
1651 that they extended bevoud merely financial matters. 

It is not correct to speak (p. 149) of the comarchs as supplanted, along with the praepositi, by the 
pagarch in the sixth century. The pagarch took the place of the praeponitus pagi in the fifth century, but 
comarchs, though not frequently mentioned, are still referred to m sixth-century docmuents, eg. P, Oxy. 
133 (A.D, 550), 1835 (fifth—sixth century), 1930, P. Lond. 1673, 

Tn the references (pp. 311 fh) to the (ibell’ Uibelluticuram (p. 219) should have been included one te 
KNIPFING’s recent article (Marrurd Theological Review, XV1, 345—390), which is not only a useful dis- 
cussion of the subject but includes the texts of all the known documents of the class. including some 
previously unpublished examples, 

The statement on p, 263, “fractions of the nomisma were stated either as a nomtisina less so many 
carats, or in carats, is surely inaccurate. Where we get such a phrase ax “one nominia less three carats,” 
this means rather that it was a nomisma nominally of 24 but actually worth only 21 carats. That this, 
the usual interpretation, is correct seems to be confirmed by <ome of the accounts coutained in P. Lond. 
IV and further by the fact that side by side with statements of fractious of the nomisma in carats we get 
actual fractions (va quarter of a pomisma,” ete.). 

On p. 266 Mr. Milne states that “the race-course at Oxvrhynchos in the seventh century...apparently 
belouged to the Louse of Apion.” The reference in the papyrus cited ix, however, not to the race-course, 
but to the postal service of this great feudal family. 

H. 1. Bett. 


Pupyrushri fe aus der truhesten Romerzeit. Herausgegeben von Bror Otssox. Inaugural-Dissertation. 
Uppsala: Almavist & Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B. 1925, Pp. xii +240. 

Witkowski's handy corpus of private letters of the Ptolemaic period las long heen familiar to students 
of the ancient letter, and Ghedini has recently collected the early Christian letters found in Egypt. The 
present work performs a similar service for the private letters of the early Roman age. One’s gratitude 
to the able editor would have been even greater had he included the whole Roman period down to the 
accession of Diocletian, but that would have added enormously to the size of the volume. and the date 
100 s.D, though arbitrary enough, gives a convenient limit. Even the period selected, 30 B.c. to 100 A.D., 
yields no less than 80 letters, to which ‘so quickly does our material grow) several additions could now be 
made. The editorial work is excellently done. The editor translates all but the most defective letters, 
adds an elaborate commentary, chiefly but not exclusively linguistic in character, and prefaces his col- 
lection with a useful introduction on the ancient letter. He has not contented himself with reproducing 
the texts as left by the original or subsequent editors, but has done much critical work of lis own, He 
has not often been able to check Ins conjectures huuself but has consulted scholars on the spot, and is 
thus enabled in several cases to publish improved texts. When it is added that he offers explanations, 
not always acceptable but often convincing, of words hitherto obscure, it will he seen that his work is by 
no mnvans a mere collection of existing material cthough such a collection would be very useful) buta 
substantive coutribution to knowledge. 

The volume would have been handier to use had the serial numbers of the letters included been 
printed at the top of each page; in several cases a text with its translation and commentary occupies 
several pages, so that time is Jost in looking for its number. In other respects the teats are conveniently 
printed, and there are good indexes, Naturally, on many points, more than one opinion is possible, and 
perhaps the author is at times more doguatic than itis prudent to be, but that seems to be the fashion 
among continental sehulurs, 

In his introduction .p 20) the editor speaks of letters being “7usamimensverollt.’ The expression is to 
be deprecated, as letters seem usually to have been folded rather than rolled. Since Dr, Olsson does not 
contine this survey of epistolary practice to the first century, it might have been well, iu speaking of the 
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forms of address, to mention the Byzantine usage, by which the writer of a letter plunged. without 
preliminary greeting, intu the body of his communication, lewving the names of recipient and writer to 
be gathered frora the address on the outuide. Tn dus introduction to 1—7 he dismisses the idev that 

Isidora was wife as well as sister of Asclepiades: but there ix a good deal to be said for this, notably the 
mention of a child m | Lbof no. 2) Tue nune of the Rylands Library usually suffers at the hands of 
foreign scholars, who regard the word as the possessive etse of * Ryland” and write it accordingly oy 

p- 80) without the *s.~ In 35 the sentence beginning yrooy is still mot quite satisfactory, In odevrae 
(a new reading’ intended for the perfect passive of dupe! In that case the sentence should end at. 
yAoocoxopior, anew one beginning with éemdedoxa. 11.59.14 and 65, 23 Olsson reads 3dcavoy aud explams 
the construction asa double accusative It seems at least equally lkely that axaror is for sauxdvev: the 
plural is certainly used m 59, 12 f. though 3acdvov vccws but the v is marked as doubtful: in 1. 15. 

These and other points which might be adducel are however of minor unportance. The volume is an 
excellent piece of work and will be very useful both as a bandy collection of letters and for prrposes of 
linguistic study. 
: H. I. Benn. 


Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache, da Aatteay der Deutschen Akademieu, Vou ADOLY ERMAN unt 
Hermann Gravow. Erste Liefernng. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. 

The year 1926 will be a memorable one in the annals of Beyptian plulology, for it will see the 
publication of Gardiner’s Grumiuer and of the mayer part of the great Berlin Dictionary. The first part 
of the latter work actually bears the date 1925, aud the remaining six or seven parts are to follow at 
intervals of about two months. It 1 uot the present writer's intention to enter upon any critical 
considerations of the work from the lexicographical point of view. These must be left for a liter date, 
when the whole of it is before our eves A few words, however, ay be saw about its general appearance 
and arranvement, and the couditions under which it is being produced. 

Since 1897 a nuwber of scholars have been occupied in working ever the whole of the avaiable 
material, and producing a slip for every single word im every text. The result is a collection of about 
a million and a half slips. The problem of reducing these to order and of making them available to 
scholars in book form at a price which shall not be wholly unreasonable is a very difticult one. Yet 
it appears to have been wisely solved. Those who have expenenced a slight feeling of disappoiutinent at 
the brevity of treatment apparent in this first astalment would do well to remember that this publication 
is not the dictionary but only an abbreviated version of it, one might almost say a handbook and index 
to it. The dictionary itself consists of the shps in Berlin, where they can be consulted by anyoue who 
wishes to undertake a piece of minute research into Evyptian lexivography or phraseolozy. It is to be 
doubted whether by making the publication twice or three times as fall as it is any greater service wonld 
have been rendered to the science: for ordinary reading purpeses itis fullenough, while for rese web on 
special points the appeal must always be cither to the appendis-volunes which are promised te us or to 
the slips. Let us be reasonable in our demauds: the new Liddell aud Scott is sufficient for most purposes, 
but he who would study every single use of a word, except it be a very rare one, must make his own 
collections from the literature. 

We are told that the text of the dictionary is in the main thrown into form by Crapow, and then 
discussed in detail by himself and Erman together with Sethe. Even with these two great collberators 
the task thrown on to Grapows shoulders is almost superhiman, and the Egyptological world owes hin 
a great debt of gratitude for undertaking it, and should wish him health and strength to complete it. 

The format and general appearance of the work are admirable. Herr Erichsens handwriting and 
hieroglyphic seript are as clear ay anyone eould desire, and the work is probably the hest piece of 
autograph printing which has yet appeared in Egypte logy. It was a wise move toe print the references 
in type on separate sheets. Placed in the main body of the text, they woukd have made it very nawieldy 
and detracted much from its neit appearance. It is, however, a little unfurtunate that the references 
issued with the first part cover only a third of its pages. We helieve, too, that there Is worse to come, 
for we hear that it may be necessary to postpone the issue of any more of the references until the 
completion of the whole autographed test. If this is so we shall acquiesce, however much we regret it, 
for Grapow’s task is so Herculean that we accept without cavil any arrangement which he thinks will 
render it more feasible. It seems a pity that some younger scholar caunot be allotted to him as an 
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understudy, and to undertake this part of the labour. We hope, too, that in arranging these pages of 
references soine thought will be given to the manuer in which they are eventually to be bound. We 
should have thought that it would be wise to divide the dictionary into, say, four or six volumes according 
to its size, and to issue the references in such a form that with each of these four or six volumes of text 
the apprupriate references could be bound up. The only precaution necessary in this case would he 
that the references to each new volume must begin on a fresh leaf. To have all the references together 
in a separate volume would be iost irritating, for it would mean that two volumes of the dictionary 
must always be taken down instead of one. 

This however is a matter of small detail. Let us rather congratulate Herren Erman and Grapow on 
the courage and industry which have enabled them, under depressing conditious, to translate a promise 
into an actuality by giving us this first volume. And let us not forget tu be grateful to Professor Breasted 
and Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, who, as the authors tell us, have seen to it that post-war difficulties 
should not prevent the appearance of the Dictionary, and, Inst but not least, to John Rockefeller Jr, who 
by his gifts and offers to Egyptology has shown himself perhaps the most munificent and ungrudging 
patron of learning in the history of the world. 

T. Eric Peer. 


Die bildliche Ausdrucke des Aegyptischen: vom Denken und Dichten einer altorientulisehen Sprache. Von 
Hermann Grapow. Leipzig, 1924. 

For many years past those interested in the ancieut Egyptian language have been too actively engaged 
in discovering its grammatical and syntactical mechanism to give much attention to its literary qualities. 
Now, however, that we have reached a stage where reasonably accurate translation is attainable, literary 
criticisin may begin its task. Dr. Grapow’s work is probably the first direct contribution to this side of 
the subject. It is naturally based on the collections made for the Berlin Dictionary, and is one of the 
many valuable side-products of that great work. Dr. Grapow states—and the reader will agree with him—- 
that his book will at least show that “the Egyptian world does not form so strong a contrast with ours as 
many people believe.” Egyptian simile and metaphor cover the whole range of life and experience, and 
consequently are to a great extent parallel to our own, and where there are differences they are often to be 
explained by local circumstances, Thus we in Europe, when we wish to personify nenseless rage and 
insatiate greed, do not think, as the Egyptian did, of the crocodile, while on the other hand the Egvptian 
never washed his linen as white as snow. 

Dr. Grapow’s voluune will reap its full harvest when similar work has been done on the other ancient 
languages, for we shall then have an opportunity of judging from the earliest evidence available how much 
of figurative expression is common to speech as a whole and Low much depends on the original genius of a 
particular language, To take one instance; both in English and Egyptian gold lies at the root of many 
metaphors, while silver, though in Egyptian its name “the white” suggests Aanierois possihilities, supplies 
scarcely any. What is there in the nature and appearance of gold which makes it a mere common instru- 
ment of metaphor than silver in both languages? Is it its likeness in colour and brilli 
And can any general rules be formulated as to what kinds 


ance to the sun? 
of things or what particular things lend them- 
selves most readily to figurative use? These are questions of a kind which this book and similar work on 
other languages might enable us to answer. 

The work is not complete in itself, for two further volumes are to give us firstly the originals Sn 
autographed hieroglyphs of all the passages quoted, and seconlly a history of the development of flourative 
expression in Egyptian. i 

I cannot refrain from noticing a curious lapse on p. 189, note to p- 17a. Dr. Gr 


, ; apow quotes among 
sentences which may certainly be regarded as Egyptian proverbi 


: ! : uy al sayings the passage from Papyrns 
Westear 6. 7, mrt hai r snti-f, translating it “Ich will meinen Topf bis auf seinen Boden.” Surely these 
words are straightforward Egyptian for “1 prefer inv own thing to its like.” ; 

v S 7 o 


; > The girl has. in rowing, lost 
her hair amulet .2h3er: see Journal, x1, 212-3) and is so perturbed th 


; : : at she ceases to row. The king offers 

to replace (2b?) it by a sumilar one. This however dues pot sitisfy her: she insists on having her own 
& ar? ery % A 2 

amulet, and consequently a magician must be summoned to recover it from the river bed, 1 believe that 

this hag been pointed out in print, though T cannot now lay my finger on the reference, 


T. Ertc Peer, 
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Dolinen und Mastuba, Von Eris Bycua@arter. Betherte cum Alten Oriear, Heft 6. Leipzig, 1926. 


For some years past the clarion of the diffusionist school has been proclaiming in strident tones from 
the house-tops the theory that the dolmen 1s a derivative of the mastaba. It is therefore refreshing, if 
only by way of contrast, to fd a champion of precisely the opposite hypothesis, uamely that the mastaba 
is, in part at least, descended from the dolmen. Whether we avree with the authoress’ conclusions or not, 
she has at least made a thoughtful and interesting contribution to the study of the tomb-form in early 
Egypt. Her thesis, stated in her own words, is as follows. 

“The characteristic Egyptian grave of the earliest times is the sand-grave, from which developed the 
grave with entrance shaft or staircase. In nnddle or late predynastic times Egypt becanie acquainted with 
the dolmen-grave covered with a mound of stone as built in North Attica, and in particular with the 
bassina-type with cnlt-niche. This intluence presumebly tirst affected Upper Egypt. The mastabaas a 
development of the dolmen-grave intlueuced by the use of native forms,” 

Those who wish to know how this thesis is developed mmst read the 35 short but clear pages in which 
it is expounded, accompanied by numerous illustrations. Tt is always difficult to appraise the value of 





arguwents in archaeology, where we deal rarely with inelnctable detnuustration and more often with 
the balance of probabilities, At the sate time a few critieisis suggest themselves. 

The authoress begins by dividing Egyptian mastibas into two types, au earlier type with the burial- 
chamber above ground, ay in the Menes tomb at Nakadah, and a later type in which the chamber 1 
underground. What she omits to tell us, however, 1s that of the earher type there is but one exuuple, the 
Nakadah tomb which she quotes. The fact is that the essence of aun Egyptian tomb is an underground 
burial-chaunber and an above-ground otfering-chapel. The Nakada toeinb is the one single exception to 
this ; it remains an anomaly in the history of the Egyptian tomb, and cannet be quoted asa type. With 
this one exception Egypt hay no examples of tombs mm which the chamber is above round. The tomb 
quoted by the authoress from Hieraconpolis can hardly be used as evidence, for the description given of it 
is so inadequate that uothing can be inferred as to its shape, sive or date. Tsee no reason at alli the 
meagre details given by its tinders for supposing it to have been above ground. 

In this absence from Egypt of torab-chambers built above vround lies the real weakness of the theory. 
The dolmen, at least in its origimal fori, is a temb Inult above the ground, of large blocks of stone, and 
often covered with a mound of earth or ytones, and the stone-lined pits of the type illustrated on Pl. ix 
from Bu-Nuarra are not true dulimens at all, but seem to be a late product of meyalithic architecture in 
North Africa, The Egyptian tomb is a pit ent in the earth, aud the fact that in some cases this pit is 
given a stone lining and covered with rough stones. or with thin flat stones or with three or four large 
dressed stunes (for these are the three types found at Nag? ed-Der', does net make it cease to be a pit. It 
is merely a variant of the common type, in which a brick liming has been replaced by stune and a wooden 
roof by one of slabs. Its typological development is native and natural. 

The truth is that the whole Iustory of the tomb, both of its burial-chatber and of its offering-chapel, over 
the predynastic period and early dynasties, 1s sv sinvoth and straightforward that no elaborate theory of a 
cross current froin abroad seems necessary, The earliest yand-yraves may well hive been marked by a small 
mound of sand, and, in the placing ou this of a few loose stones, found in the neighbourhood, in order to 
make it more conspicuous, we have the germ of the mound, be it of stones or of bricks. As the mound 
increases in height it needs a retaining wall of stoue or Lrick, and so arises the solid mastaba, the batter of 
whose walls mayeven bea survival of the inward slope of the primitive retaming wall. As forthe niche, it 1s 
the obvious reply to the need for some definite >pot in which the food and drink for the dead man may be 
placed : how necessary such definition was felt to be is clear from the subsequent hustory of the tomb- 
form in Egypt. Is this so unreasonable ws an explanation of the origm of the solid mastuba with external 
niches that we need evoke the aid of the North African bassin, aud may it not be significaut that the 
wastaba is variably rectangular ke the later predyuastic tombs and never circular hke the buss/ar? 
With regard to the tomb-chamber surely a sunilar local development may he mdicated. The late pre- 
dynastic grave is lined with mud, or even with mud bricks, and roofed with wood. May we uot suppose 
that, in places where flat stone abounded, the substitution of slabs of stone for brick and wood was a 
natural development, without calling in the dolinen of North Africa to explam it ? Surely it would be far 
from surprising if this happened in the predynastic period, but that it should happen at Nag‘ ed-Dér at a 
period when, as the recent finds of Sakkarah teach us, architecture must have been in a highly advanced 
condition in Egypt, is perfectly natural. 

41-3 
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The authoress’ theory also has its chronological difficulties. If we except the so-called predynastic 
dolmen at Hieraconpolis (see below), the evidence given for the use of dolmen-tumbs in Egypt is all taken 
from the late Second and the Third Dynasty graves at Nag* ed-Dér. Is not an anachronism involved in 
using this as a step in a development the final stage of which is seen in the Menes mastaba at Nakadah, 
which belongs to the early First Dynasty? Cogent reasoning would require that the transition stages 
should be exemplified from the late predynastic period. 

The authoress is forced to assume that the use of megalithic tombs in North Africa goes back as early 
as the predynastic period in Egypt. In the admirable sketch which she vives us of what is known con- 
cerning these tombs in North Africa she is very honest about their date. The fact is that all those which 
have been systematically dug point to a date in the brouze or iron age, to which the occurrence in them of 
flint or other stone objects 1» no obstacle. There is no reason why some of the dolinens should not prove 
to be earlier, but the fact is that so far none of them have. A parallel difficulty occurs in the matter of 
distribution. Megalithic buildmgs have not as yet been reported from the eastern half of Tripoli, though 
this again nay be a mere matter of accident. Nevertheless evidence is evidence and the existence of this 
gap between the megalithic area of North Africa and the Nile Valley with which connection is supposed 
is unfortunate. 

The arguments for the early date of the North African tombs based on pottery types are not very 
convincing. Of the two forms of dolmen pottery adduced as evidence it is true that one, the spouted bowl, 
occurs early in Egypt ; its date in North Africa is, however. a matter of complete conjecture ; most of the 
examples given are shown by their provenance to be very late, and the ingemous argument from Crete 
(p. 21) designed to show that the type existed in much earlier times ix hardly couvincing. The other type, 
the handled jug, is an unfortunate choice, for such a forma is exceedingly rare in early Egypt, as indeed are 
all pottery forms with handles, The authoress can give only two examples. one in stone from Abusir 
el-Melek, and the other a reconstruction of a fragment of rather doubtful date from Nakidah. 

We are given no hint as to why the Egyptians should adopt a new form of grave Prisii their western 
neighbours. The authoress speaks in that loose way in which we are all too apt to speak of “ein Einfluss 
von Westen” (p. 27) though she does not exclude the possibility that megalithic tombs may have been an 
original heritage of the North African peoples including the Egyptians, But what is the nature of this 
“influence”? Was it merely that of trade, or was there an immigration of North Africans into Egypt ? 
If the latter, has it left any archaeological traces’ And if the former 1s suggested, can we really believe 
that trade with the comparatively barbarous west led a conservative people like the Egyptian» to modify 
the form of their tomb’ Why should it? 

Elise Baumyirtel’s little paper is enjoyable and stimulating reading, but it has left me with a sin- 
gularly disconcerted feeling, for, with precisely the same facts before their eyes, she and Professor Elliot 
Sinith have reached precisely opposite conclusions. Truly archaeology is no exact science. 


T. Erte Peet. 


The Dute of the Evodus tn the light of evternul evidence. By J. W. Jack, M.A. Edinburch, 1925 
A » MLA. gh, 1925. 
It is with considerable apprehension that one approaches a book purporting to deal with external 
evidence bearing on Old Testament History, for so often such a work is purely 
apologetic. With the present volume, however, these fears are vain, for tl : 


of the nature of 


: 1e author is prepared to face 
facts squarely, rightly confident that by this course far less harm can be done to the credit of ancient 


Hebrew literature than by concealing or perverting unpalatable truths. Add to this the facts that he has 
devoted many years tu his task, that he has read and assimilated practically the whole literature of the 
subject, that he has a critical mind and a svund judgment, and it is not surprising that he h 
an exceedingly good book. 

He believes that the Exodus took place about 1445 B.c., in the reign of Amenophis II, and that 
Tuthinosis ITT was the Pharaoh of the Oppression. He sets out to prove this by showing the serious 
difficulties besetting the attempt to place the event at any date widely separated ech and he 
certainly makes out a very good case for his behef. He has an interesting chapter (iv) on tite period 
of the Judges, where he tries to meet the objection that, had the Israelites been settled in Egypt 
as he thinks, there must have been some reference in the Judge» to the E = 


as produced 


as early 
hess % : os : gyptian conquest of Svria- 
Palestine in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. His explanation that the Hebrews were in the 


main confined to the hill districts and that the Egyptian campaigns mainly affected the coastal plain with 
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its important road is one which future excavation in Palestine may put to the test. He would have done 
well to leave the matter here, for in his ansiety tu prove that one meident in Judges may conceal a 
collision with Egvpt he iakes his svle original menrsion into philology, with disastrous results, He 
suggests that Sisera may be the Egyptian Sevi-Ra, ‘fServant or Follower: of ROG” Cufortunately the 
word for “to follow” in Ezy ptian is not Ss but Swes, and, what is more, the word R&é has for final consonant 
an ‘an (Hebrew Y) which could under no consideration have dropped in a Hebrew version of the nate, 
whatever its date. To derive the Hebrew NID"D from an Egyptian name * Follower of RG© 71s mapo-sible. 

Chapters v and yi, dealing with Akhenaten and Atenisin, are not quite on the sate level as the rest of 

the book, This is due partly perhaps to the tact that they ere in the nature of a skiomachy, for the view 
connecting the Exodus with the religious revolution under Akhenaten surely has uot really “gamed many 
adherents within recent years” (p. 86, and partly because the recent discoveries in Egypt have produced a 
crop of rather hastily written books, ~oine of which, while they may be thought geod enough for the 
publi, are neither accurate enough nor restramed enough for real scholarly needs. Thus these chapters 
fail to draw that exact distinction between fact and theory whuch ts so essential to argument, and which 
the author has so well vbserved elsewhere. A few instances may he given. There is ne prouf of a “scriotts 
movement throughout the land’ in the “latter part of the reign of Amenhotep LIL” ~to break away from 
the worship of......2 Amun,.....and to bring in the worship of Aten” pp. 87-88. All we know as that 
during this reign Aten came mto greater prominence in Thebes, but of a break, or contemplated break 
with Amiin, there is as yet no particle of evidence. That “Amenhotep LL was influenced...... towards 
Atenisin by his mother Mutemuya...... daughter of Artatama king of Mitanni” ip. 89; is a pure guess, and 
does not warrant such conclusions «s that * Akhenaten religion, it is clear, was a forin of very old Egyptian 
sun-worship......modified by philosophical dectrines of Mitanmian aud Indian origin” op. lot, or that 
“when reduced to sober truth Atemmsi becomes nothing more than a form of sun-worship, Dadi in 
origin” (p. 110). How do the vinseriptions on large steatite scarabs suggest that” Queen Ti was vin faveur 
of Atenism ” (p. 89)! What is the evidence that Nefertiti was AKhenaten’s own sister op. 90, a. 1s! 
Surely her origin is quite uuknown, There never was auy good reason for beheving that TatCankhamiin 
was identical with one of Akhenaten’s nobles, Tutu by name ip. v6), aud new that le appears ou medival 
evideuce to have been about 12 at his accession it becomes umpessible. On p. 104 we read that © Ateuistm 
was a recognized Egyptian religion, though its cult had been non-existent for centuries.” This maples 
that the cult of Aten had once been existent m Egypt. There is no evidence for this. On the same page, 
“he went further than previous worshippers m regarding the disk uot only as the abode of the san god 
(Shu in the Disk’), but as the god himself im bodily form.” The correct translation of the Egyptian 
words quoted is probably “Shu who is the dusk,” and it is clear from this and from other considerations 
that for Akhenaten the god was the disk itself in the literal and physical sense, and not some power or 
deity who abode in it, With regard to the discussion of these same words on p. 107, Gunn is alnost 
certainly right in taking Shu to be neither the word for heat or light nor yet the old god of the air, but an 
earlier form of the sun-ged, who is thus by these words identitied with Akhenaten Aten. The tact that 
the Egyptians occasionally speak of an indetinite god” or “the god” hardly proves that they had “a diin 
and vague idea? of the supreme bemg “whom they regarded as distinct from local and national gods” 
(p. 107). The phrase is used in didactic and aphoristic literature merely in order to wre this a wide 
application: the Theban would interpret it a» meaning Amin, the Memphite as Ptah and so on. On the 
point of monotheism ‘pp. LU7-9), though the evidence that Akhenaten msisted on a rigorous monotheisin 
can be overstated, and though there is nothmyg to show that he had evolved any new and lofty ideal of a 
supreme god, vet the deliberate suppression hy Atenisin of all its rivals puts it in a different class from any 
other religion which ever prevailed in Egy pt, and itis foolish to blind oucself to this or to attempt to gloze 
it over. 

Points such as those enumerated above, to which additions of a similar nature could easily be made. 
suggest that in this section of lis work Mr. Jack has reached the heart of the matter less completely than 
elsewhere, and it may be added that no discnssion of the Aten religion can Le adequate which dves not 
take into account the progressive uature of the king’s theology, as mstanced, for example, by the change 
in the names of the Aten. (See Gunn in Jovraul, x, 168 th) 

But to say that the author has fallen =hoit of perfection in a portion of his task where it is dithcult 
even for him who reads Egyptian and can control the original sources to separate fact from fancy is no 
condemnation. For the book ax a whole I have nothmg but praise. It has a scholarly appearance and 
this is not, as often, a mere venecr, for it is suholarly. The footuotes are particularly goud, and the 
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references are always to the point and are never allowed to swamp the text. There are excellent maps and 
appendices, and the index stood admirably the tests I applied to it. 

Here are a few minor points. 

p. 4. In view ofa recent correspondence in the weekly and daily press it is well that there should be 
no misunderstanding about Gardner's part in the decipherment of the Sinai inscriptions, They were 
found in 1905 and put away unread on a shelf. From here they were taken down with others in 1915, and 
within a few weeks of receiving them Gardiner had produced the article quoted by Mr. Jack, in which, in 
the opinion of most European scholars, he rightly divined the nature of the script, and deciphered pro- 
bably as much as can be deciphered, owing to the mutilated state of the inscriptions. Other scholars, 
including the two quoted, have uiade some ininor additions to Gardimer'’s results. With regard to the 
supposed occurrence of the name of Moses in these inscriptions, this idea was hatched in Germany nearly 
three years ago, and died a very early death there. Some enterprising journalist dug up the corpse and 
flung it before the British public in a newspaper article last wiuter, Let us hope that it is now decently 
and finally re-interred. 

p. 59, “the Retenu (Syrians), Aamu (Canaanites).” This distinction is a figment of Mr, Jack’s own 
brain, for nu one has vet from the Egyptian texts succeeded in disentangling the four words Retenu, Aamu, 
Setiu and Menthu, probably because the Egyptians themselves were confused about them, One thing 
however, is clear, namely that Retenu is the name of a country not of a people. 

p. 62. “ Ramesses I]... the Sesoxtris of the Greeks.” Sethe may, 1 think, be said to have proved that 
the Sesostris of the Greeks was a persouality conflated out of Ramesses II and one of the Senwonrets of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Sesostris is certainly, as he has pointed out, a Graecized form of Scenwosret. 

p. 66, The identification of the Pelasgi with the “Peoples of the Sea” needs a strong point of 
interrogation. 

The spelling of proper names is very sensibly and accurately done. A few slips have passed. On p. 66 
n. 1, read “The Papyrus Anastasi 1,” and on p. 121 n. 2, read “Liturgy” for “Literature.” Mr. Woolley, 
I know, likes two ’s in his name, Tell el-Maskhtttah should he spelt with kh, not siinply k; so, too, 
perhap~, should sheikh, the more so since the form with no h and pronounced to rhyine with peak has, 
after an honourable career, now become part of the stock in trade of the cinematographer, the feudletonist, 
and the sentimental ballad writer, to whom it may be abandoned without a tear. 


T. Ertc Peet. 


The Healing Gods of Ancient Civdisations. By Water ADDISON JAYNE. Humphrey Milford, for the 
Yale Cuiversity Press, 1925. 8vo. pp. xxxix +569. 7 Pls. 

This painstaking compilation of information surveys the civilisations of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
the Pagan Semutes, Ancient India, Ancient Iran, Greece and Rome. Each section consists of two parts, 
a general survey of the religous development of the civilisation in question and a list of healing deities. 

A formidable erudition as regards secondary sources has gone to its making 


g, but there are indications 
that the author has never himself worked at the original sources in any one of the helds. 


In consequence, 
though he usually, though not always, follows good guides, he sometimes misunderstands what they 
and occasionally there are inconsistencies where in different passages he h 
diverge. 

Thus the curious statement that Athena’s origin “is referred to the archaic period in Athens” or the 
inconsistent views of the origin of Eileithyia (pp. 204, 329). The uow much debated possibility that 
Eileithyia may be a pre-Hellenic word is not mentioned. 

Inevitably eur author’s dependence on secondary authorities will lead to mistakes, e.g. the twice 
repeated statement that Mithraism spread over Greece, whereas one of the most curious features of its 
distribution is that it did not. The statement about “the philosophic platitudes of Neo-Platonisin” 
(p. 392) betrays ignorance of the first century after Christ which appears to be the period of the context, 
nor is it true that the rivalry of pagan religious under the Roman Empire was conducted with bitter 
antagonisin (p. 397). The number of the keepers of the Sibylline Books was not raised to fifteen “in the 
last vear of the Republic” nor had anyone except the secular magistrate the right of “speetio.” And so on. 

Clearly too our authors judgment is likely to be biased by insufficient knowledge, e.y. in the remark- 
able statement that “Creek deities prompted no spiritual aspirations and were not looked upon as beings 
of moral excellence or wisdom.” Are the *sons of Ré really “an early example, if not the origin, of the 


say, 


as followed authors whose views 
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idea of virgin birth”? The account of the Greek Inouthes (p. 64) is very inadequate aud so is the handling 
of the difficult question of the sources of Ptolemy's creation Serapis (p. 77). 

It is a golden rule to check referenves taken from secondary sources. Had it been observed, the mis- 
representation ou p, 207 of what Plato really seid in Phedrus 229 b night have been avoided. Again, in 
his Cudés Farnell made a slip writing ~ Proetids™ for *Danaids.” Thus passage has heen twice used in this 
book without the error being detected. 

The system of spelling clissical names is net impeccable. Phaedrus is defensible or Phaidros but not 
Phaidrus. Ailianos for Aehan and Armanos for Arman are correct if pedantic, but why Koruoutos, just 
because Cornutus happened to write in Greek?) Hypohoreans, Mykena and, though it occurs more than 
once, Willamowitz one may lope are contributions of the priuter, The horrble word “enitie™ may be 





American though it is not English. 

An imposing bibliography of twenty pages is appended. It contains much valuable and enaieus 
information but it is quite indiscritmmeate. It contams a good ded of rubbish which wieght be omitted, 
unless the list is to be exhaustively complete, Ou the other hand there are omissions of works which have 
a right to inclusion. Campbell Thompsons Assyréra Herbal perhaps did not reach Colorado mi tune but 
at least the earlier of the two Assure Medial Tects should lave done so. The naane of Cnenad does not 
appear at all in the Babylonian section. 

T should have expected Moulton’s Bila Relignis Poetey of Persia to figure under Tranian, and Carl 
Clemen is not mentioned at all, Ou these sections I have myself ouly the superticial knowledge of a 
general reader, but when I turn to the classical sections where Tam at home, [ find my suspicious sadly 
confirmed. A number of obseure papers are cited on potuts of detail which are of varvmg merit and 
relevance. To make them complete they would need addition, But what is one te think of a bibhogriphy 
which includes Elderkin’s Avathvevs from which no sound information about healing cults-—or indeed 
anything else—is to be obtained, aud omits Farnell’s lero ev/fs, the reading of which might mdeed have 
led to the emendation of the passages on Asklepios, Ammpluaraos and the Dioskouroi or. to take well- 
known specialist treatises of importance, Kutsch, Lfrsche Heilyatter und Medlheroer and Tambornino, De 


aatiguorim davmonisao? : 
W. LR. Haritpay, 


Die hellenistische Gestirnreliqgian, Vou Htc GRESMANN. Berhefte ri Aften Orlent, Hett 5. Leiprig, 1925, 
pp. 31, + plates. 

This general account of a complicated subject 1s very welcome. The writer's touch is enviably snre. 
His topic is, in the main, an account of the clef contribution of Babylonia to the composite ervilsation of 
the Graecu-Roman world, which is generally called Hellemstic. Professor Gressmann begins by stressing 
the discovery of Kugler and Schnabel that m Babylonia itself the scientitic spirit began to emancipate 
itself from theology, aud astronomy to take a place alongside of astrology. Whether this is due to reflex 
influence from the Iomians retains obscure, thuugh T thank that it probably was. Tao in hearty avree- 
ment with Professor Gressmann when he stresses the importance of realising what may be called the inter- 
nationality of learniny and letters before Alexander, The civilisations of Greece and of the Ancient East 
did not develop independently in water-tight compartments, In fact, though, for causes which are here 
admirably summarised, Alexander's career marks an epoch, tendencies which became dominant under the 
Successors ave observable in Greek civilisation betore Alexander was born. Phis obscure and ditticult teld 
of religious and cultural history deserves more skilled attention than it has yet received. 

Very interesting are the examples here adduced of Mesopotarnian astroloyical elements in Jewish 
culture, which in some cases quite certainly go back to the Persian period. Aduurable too are the short 
analysis of the respects in which Posidonins is truly an oriental and the brief summary of the reasons why 
astrology obtained its hold upon the late classical world and inaintained it throughout the Middle Ages. 
In fact, though the survey is brief and the subject is large, the outline is tir and wasterly and the essay 


abounds in good and suggestive things. 
W. R. Harripay, 


Die Bewaffauny des altoyyptischen Heeres. Vou WattHer Wotr. 71 text illustrations and 22 plates. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1926. 

The title of this book strikes oddly on English ears when literally translated: “The Armament of the 

Ancient Egyptian Anny.” Can one speak of “the ancient Egyptian army,” one asks? The reason i that 
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the word “army” in English has a predominantly modern connotation, and restricted meaning, whereas the 
Genuan “Heer” has not. One may perhaps speak of the Roman or Spartan “army,” though even here 
“armies” would be better. “Armament,” too, is too modern. Were the book translated, the title would 
have to be recast as “The Weapons of Ancient Egypt” or soinething of that sort, leaving out altogether 
the word “Heer,” which can be applied to the tribal levies of predynastic Egvpt, for instance, whereas our 
word “army” cannot. Dr. Wolf perhaps uses the word ‘“ Heer” also because he considers the weapons of 
the mercenaries of the Niueteenth Dynasty as well as those of native Egyptian warriors. 

The book is most useful: an admirable résumé of our modern knowledge on the subject, with well- 
chosen illustrations. The characteristic weapons of the three chief periods of Egyptian history are described 
in succession. Dr. Wolf draws largely on Berlin naturally for his illustrations, but the British Museum is 
also well represented in his collection, through the medium of Sir Flinders Petrie’s vols and Weapons. It 
looks however as though Dr, Wolf depended entirely on that useful publication for his knowledge of the 
British Musewm weapons, and had not known them de evs“ when he wrote, or he would not, I think, in 
dealing with the weapons of the foreign mercenaries wheu he illustrates the Shardana with their long 
heavy swords have omitted to mention or illustrate the remarkable Shardana or Philistine broadsword that 
was published by Burchardt and myself in Prov. Soe, dat, XX (1915), 127, and again by me in Aegeun 
Archeology, Fig. 109. This sword was found, it is true, just outside Egypt, at Gaza, but Dr. Wolf 
illustrates an early sAepesh or “Sichelschwert” found at Byblos, so that the Gaza broadsword need not 
have heen omitted. Apropos of the “sickle-sword,” a tine and early exainple, somewhat resembling that 
from Byblos, was found by Garstang at Abydos, and is now in the collection of Mrs. J. H. Rea. This 
does not seem to be known to Dr. Wolf. 

The development of Egyptian weapons is very interesting. It is marked by a characteristic conservatisin 
that often left the warriors of the nation in the background at emtical moments. Up to the time of the 
Middle Kingdom the development of weapons in the Aesean and in Exypt was much the same, the types 
bemg closely related. But dumng the Middle Kingdom the technique of the Egyptian weaponsmiths 
remained stationary, while that of the Cretans forged ahead, and by the Third Middle Minoan period the 
warriors of Keftiu were armed with the long rapier-hke swords (with which neither Egypt nor Asia had 
anything to compare), developed out of the long daggers common to both Egypt and Crete; while the hafted 
axehead of Asia had been adopted in Crete, whereas in Egypt it never found foot. The Asiatic armament 
was equally superior to the Egyptian, and it caunot be doubted that the victory of the Hyksos was largely 
due to their better arms. After the war of liberation we tind that one specitically Asiatic weapon, the 
Khepesh, was completely adopted in Egypt, and not only became the favourite weapon of the kings but 
was even attributed to war-gods. The’ war-pickaxe also (not illustrated by Dr. Wolf} was also 


adopted. 

‘ 

The great broadsword of the Shardana seems however never to have been carried by Egypti 
. Oe 


ans, nor was 
the Minoan rapier adopted. But under the Nineteenth Dynasty we tind the straight and the “lightly leaf. 
shaped swords of the earlier Achaean types used, and one of the former has the cartouche of Ring Seti If. 
The later Achaean bronze leaf-shaped sword of the cominon European type hardly appears, as connexion 
between Greece and Egypt was ceasing by the twelfth century. It 1s very curious that the hafted axe was 
never adopted venerally: Egyptian conservatisia ching tenacivusly to the wretched little hatchets stuck 
through sticks and secured by leather bands, which were the Egyptian “Lieblingsw: 


; affe,” apparently. 
Dr. Wolf devotes much space to the bow, on which he h 


as interesting conclusions to offer, and well 
describes the chariot. His illustrations of the scale armour and plumed helmets of the late New Kingdom 
1 ny g = 
are also acceptable. The plumed helmet seems to have heen of West-Anatolian origin (Carian), and. to 
. - 3 age ’ 
ave passed on une side to Crete and o . ; : ’ i 
have passed , > C ere and on the other to the Semutes and so te Egypt. The Egyptian (and 
wrobably the Canaanite aud Syrian: helmets appear to have been of leather - 1 : «ahs e 
5 x : vf leather: but the Minoans, while they 
also wore leather helmets garnished with boar’s teeth, at the same time wore metal helmets of which they 
: : #25 i 
were possibly the inventors, unless the idea came from Anatoha, whence it p 


. ; : assed eastwards to Assyria. 
Their helmets sometimes reseruble the mediaeval Italian sallet or even he. 


; M ar some likeness to the modern 
German “Stahlhelm.” And they were the ancestors of the bronze helmets of later Greece Such heavy 


things would however be unbearable in Exypt, where generally, after the time of the Middle Kingdom, the 
note in armour and weapons 1s one of lightness, suitable to the climate, but not conduc 7 
Dr. Wolf gives the Egyptian words for each type of weapon, etc, and generally h 
little book. . 


ive to great efficiency. 
as prepared a very useful 


H. R. Hatt. 
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